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PREFACE 


T he present volume is based upon a study forming part of a 
wider research programme, the first main results of which 
were published in July 1954 in a symposium, Social Mobility 
in Britain , edited by D. V. Glass. The various contributions in that 
volume provide a background against which the present enquiry 
should be examined. They were concerned with general problems 
of social selection and differentiation in Britain. They showed the 
broad trends, during the last two generations, in educational op¬ 
portunity, and the relation of that opportunity to movement on 
the social ladder. They also indicated some of the changes in 
educational opportunity which had resulted from the legislation of 
the 1940s, and some of the problems which still arise. 

In the overall research plan of the Division of Sociological 
Research at the London School of Economics it was envisaged that 
these general studies should be followed by a series of more 
specific enquiries. It would be relevant, for example, to examine 
me social and psychological consequences of upward and down- 
ward social mobility. Again, much could be learnt from the study 
of stratified working groups, such as factories or offices, about the 
relationship between the nature of the hierarchy and the types of 
conflict arising between different strata. 1 

needed^?”’ , StU . die f of part icular groups or professions were 

fcrir U ar y .‘ h °l e Wh ° Se place in the P° wer structure of 
the community, or in the process of social mobility, could be 
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training. While the State thus provided an avenue of social 
mobility, it also effectively controlled the status of the profession. 
Entry to the Higher Division of the Home Civil Service after the 
Northcote-Trevelyan reforms was on an entirely different basis, 
and the implications of this difference both as regards the avenues 
to, and status of, the profession, are considered in the course of 
the present study. 

One general warning may be given to the reader unfamiliar 
with the Civil Service. Many of the terms used in the present study 
to describe particular types of people, such as ‘higher civil ser¬ 
vants’, ‘those in the Administrative Class’ or ‘Assistant Secretaries’, 
relate to groups the membership of which is somewhat fluctuating 
and uncertain at the margin. By the periodic processes of regrading 
specific posts, or modifying the upper or lower limits of the salary 
scales attaching to them, particular individuals may be brought 
within, or withdrawn from, the scope of one or more of the 
descriptive categories used. Too much weight should not, there¬ 
fore, be given to small variations in the size of such groups over 
short periods of time. Nevertheless, the general reliability of the 
figures and the significance of the results are not materially affected 
by these minor, marginal fluctuations. 

The study owes a great deal to encouragement from Professor 
Glass. Amongst others who were good enough to read the volume 
in draft and who made particularly helpful suggestions were Sir 
Alexander Carr-Saunders, Professor G. D. H. Cole, Professor 
Ginsberg, Professor T. H. Marshall and Mrs. Barbara Wootton. 
The task could not have been completed without information fur¬ 
nished by a very large number of people and institutions. Par¬ 
ticular mention must be made of the headmasters of numerous 
schools, of the Registrars-General, of the First Division Associa¬ 
tion, and of the appropriate officials of the Treasury. The greatest 
burden of work inevitably fell on the Civil Service Commission, 
and thanks are due, above all, to Sir Percival Waterfield, Sir Paul 
Sinker, Mr. L. N. Helsby and their staff. Needless to say, no one 
but the author has any responsibility for the methods employed 
or the results obtained. 

R. K. KELSALL 

London School of Economics 

December jg^4 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he present enquiry forms part of a research programme 
made possible by a grant from the Nuffield Foundation to 
the London School of Economics. The purpose of this grant 
was to enable studies of social selection and differentiation in 
Great Britain to be undertaken, and the first approach was by 
an enquiry based on a sample of the population, occupation 
being taken as a prime indicator of social status. In such a sample 
both the number and the proportion of cases of members of the 
professions were naturally small, and of any one profession even 
smaller. The second approach was therefore to make a study 
of a number of professions, and the Higher Civil Service was 
chosen as one of these. This group, including as it does all the 
permanent heads of Government Departments and their principal 
deputies and assistants, obviously occupies a key position in the 
modern state, and possesses an importance quite out of propor¬ 
tion to the smallness of its numbers. For though political power 
may in theory rest with Ministers, who are responsible to Parlia- 
ment for its exercise, the use of this power ‘is to a large extent 

conditioned by the advice and assistance, even the direction, of 
the permanent officials’. 1 ’ 

Studies of this important professional group have of course 
been undertaken before; but the unpublished data made available 

new W s re of nt “ haVC made k P° ssible to adopt many 

f app ” a 5 h * as wel1 as t0 establish conclusively the 
reality or unreliability of widely-held beliefs about the social 
and Service origins of higher civil servants. There were however 

the ^ 
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There are, in the first place, many matters highly relevant to 
this enquiry, but on which information could only be obtained 
by interviewing the subjects of study themselves. What, for 
instance, led them to choose the Civil Service as a career? 2 Would 
they do so again if they had to make the choice in the light of their 
later experience? Would they advise their sons or daughters to 
enter this profession? Were they tempted to leave the Service at 
any stage, and what deterred them from doing so? How do 
higher civil servants view their role in society? What careers did 
their siblings take up, and did any of them seriously consider 
entering the Service? The list of relevant questions, including 
those concerned with the interaction of bureaucracy and person¬ 
ality, could be extended almost indefinitely. 3 

Secondly, comparisons between the social origin and educa¬ 
tional history of the members of this and other professions, and 
of higher civil servants here and in other countries, are to a large 
extent ruled out because the necessary studies on similar lines 
to the present one have not yet been undertaken. Bendix succeeded 
in obtaining certain data about 248 of 428 senior Federal admin¬ 
istrators in the United States in 1940, but we do not know how 
applicable his results would be to the post-war Higher Civil 
Service. 4 There have been investigations of the social background 
of public administrators in Germany, but not for the recent past. 
An enquiry into the Higher Civil Service in France is at present 
proceeding, and the results should make many interesting com¬ 
parisons possible. 6 

Thirdly, there are certain questions to which attention would 
probably have been devoted had the present enquiry been under¬ 
taken at an earlier date, but which now seem to be of very much 
less significance. Notable amongst these is the degree of similarity 
or difference in social origin and educational history between 
senior civil servants on the one hand, and members of the Govern- 
ment on the other. Not very long ago this seemed to many writers 
to be an issue of crucial importance. Some spoke of an inter-war 
period distrust of the higher grades of the public service amongst 
members of the Labour Movement. ‘It is attributable to the know¬ 
ledge that the social origin of the higher officials marks them off 
from Labour, and the suspicion that they are out of sympathy 
with the working class or with progressive views.’ 6 An American 

xiv 
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observer thought that things could only work well when Ministers 
and civil servants shared the same background and held similar 
views, ‘when, in other words, the bureaucracy is representative’. 7 
One higher civil servant himself appeared to share the same view. 
Speaking of the natural ease of intercourse and equality of tone 
that there used to be in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, he says ‘this may seem of small moment; but in such a 
country as England a difference of social rank between two men 
who may have to transact important business together nearly 
every day for years is not an insignificant matter’. 8 Most of those 
who foresaw increasing dangers in such a situation were in no 
doubt regarding the loyalty and political neutrality of higher 
civil servants; they were concerned with difficulties of a subtler 
character. If the private worlds of the Ministers and their principal 
advisers did not touch, the smooth working of the Governmental 
machine could no longer be guaranteed. 9 To-day, however, these 
fears are felt to have been largely unfounded. A Labour Govern¬ 
ment has had a long period of office, in the course of which a 
large programme of controversial legislation has been completed 
with little apparent friction between higher officials and their 
political masters. Moreover, Labour Cabinets are by no means 
exclusively recruited from those of working or lower-middle class 
origin. For these reasons it has no longer seemed worth while to 
make a detailed comparison, in the present study, between the 
social background of Ministers on the one hand and higher civil 
servants on the other. 

Finally, there are certain broad questions to which it will not 
be possible to provide an answer for a very long time to come, 
if at all. Take, for instance, the problem as to whether the State 
can obtain the ablest servants whilst at the same time satisfying 
the demands of its citizens for equality of opportunity. Some 
would say that these two objectives are not necessarily incom¬ 
patible; others would argue that there has already been a decline 
in the quality of higher civil servants, associated with the in¬ 
creasing democratization of the Service. The information at our 
disposal is, and will probably remain, inadequate to resolve this 
^ ssu ^* Professor Woodward claims that one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the English in the nineteenth century was to 
devise a mode of education which gave to the upper-middle class 
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some of the traditional qualities of an old governing aristocracy. 
‘Can the process be continued among wider circles of English 
society,’ he asks, ‘or will the butter be too thinly spread?’ 10 The 
only possible answer would seem to be that we should continue 
the experiment and see how it works. We have no objective means 
of judging whether higher civil servants used to perform their 
tasks with greater or less success than they do now. When, in the 
present study, a measure of career success is needed, the time 
taken to reach particular ranks in the hierarchy has been used as 
a yardstick. When interpreting the results, however, it has always 
to be borne in mind that the decision to promote is taken by 
higher officials who may, consciously or otherwise, have a prefer¬ 
ence for men of their own type. These and other limiting factors 
do not make a study of the Higher Civil Service any less worth 
while; they merely provide the framework within which it has 
to be undertaken. 


xvi 



CHAPTER ONE 

THE PURPOSE OF THE ENQUIRY 


T his study of the higher grades of the reformed Civil Service 
covers the period from 1870 to the present day. Why has 
1870 been taken as a starting point? The reason is that only 
then were the last of the main principles accepted which make it 
possible to regard the Higher Civil Service as a profession. There 
had, of course, been other essential reforms before this. What we 
may reasonably regard as the first period of reform related to the 
gradual introduction of the recommendations of two Commissions 
reportmg m the 1780s on public accounts and conditions in 
public offices. At that time many holders of public posts did not 
themselves discharge the duties of those posts, salaries were not 

fraud and n m ° n w- ^ by Parli “’ and opportunities for 
aud and peculation were widespread. By 1835 or so most 

sinecures had been abolished, and public offices were ‘staffed by 

financialE' Wh ° Were forbidden «*» have a 

SSJEi 1 ". erest „ m Government contracts or to utilize their 

™7nZ^ d t and l87 °’ a Second series of essential reforms 
was introduced. Appointment to public posts was as it 
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in the ability of the personnel in these offices. There was no real 
question, at this stage, of doing away with patronage, which was 
an important element in the party political system. Patronage 
could, however, be regulated in the interests of efficiency. The 
Treasury tried to experiment along these lines in 1834, by having 
three nominated candidates for each vacancy and distinguishing 
between them on the basis of a Departmental examination; but 
this was discontinued in 1841. Then, in November 1853, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan submitted to 
Gladstone their Report on the Organization of the Permanent Civil 
Service. This proposed that posts in the Service should be divided 
into two categories, ‘intellectual and mechanical’; that both 
grades should be recruited by open competitive examinations 
instead of by patronage; and that promotion should be by merit 
and not mere seniority. A storm of controversy ensued; the revolu¬ 
tionary changes proposed were not made; but a Civil Service 
Commission was established in 1855 for the purpose of conducting 
the examinations and personal enquiries about candidates previ¬ 
ously undertaken by individual Departments. When the position 
was reviewed by the Select Committee on Civil Service Appoint 
ments in i860, it was found that in nine-tenths of the cases the 
Departments were using the examinations merely to exclude those 
nominees who failed to reach even a low minimum standard, and 
not to provide any competition for posts. Moreover, in the ew 
cases where limited competition was in force, it was arge y a 
sham; for the policy of keeping ‘a reserve of two very dull boys to 
run in competition with the friend whom you wished to appoint 
was often adopted. 2 As a result of this criticism, recruitment to 
posts within the patronage of the Treasury was subsequently 
modified so as to provide at least a small measure of genuine 
competition between nominees. It was also a step forwar w en, 
by the Superannuation Act of 1859, it was laid down that super¬ 
annuation should only be granted to those who held a Civil 
Service Commission certificate, unless they held their appoint¬ 
ments directly from the Crown. . 

In the meantime events outside the Service were strengthening 
the hands of those who supported the Northcote-Trevelyan pro¬ 
posals. In the course of the Crimean War administrative incom¬ 
petence on a massive scale was exposed. Writerships in the In ian 
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Civil Service were, after 1855, filled by examinations, on a com¬ 
petitive basis, open to all British-born subjects of appropriate age. 
And fundamental changes had been taking place at Oxford and 
Cambridge, whereby systematic examinations were introduced 
for degrees and for the award of Fellowships. Moreover, the 
electoral support of the heads of upper and upper-middle class 
families without backstairs political influence who wanted more 
careers provided for their well-educated sons, was of some value. 
For it would be a mistake to assume that the reformers intended 
to make the Service more democratic. The proposed examination 
for the higher posts, with classics and mathematics as the main 
subjects, would only recruit those from the social strata monopo¬ 
lizing the great public schools and universities. Finally, after the 
1867 extension of the franchise, political patronage ceased to be 
worth preserving. 3 


Gladstone’s Order in Council of 1870 was based upon the North- 
cote-Trevelyan proposals of 1853; and although it was some time 
before the principles of reorganization were applied to all the 
main Departments, 1870 may reasonably be taken as a starting 
point for a study of the Higher Civil Service as a profession. For 
the Order in Council represented the completion of the reforms we 
have been discussing. It was now recognized, at least in principle 
that there was a body of full-time, salaried officials, engaged on 
responsible work of broadly the same character, and to be re¬ 
cruited in future from the ilite of the universities. True, they were 
working in separate Departments between which there might be 
little, if any, interchange of staff; but the acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple of common recruitment was the real beginning of a unified 
bervice. In future, young men would seek to enter the Home 
Civil Service, not just the Treasury or the Colonial Office; a 
djsparate collection of posts had become a profession. 4 

The purpose of the present study of this key profession is to 
provide answers to questions of the following kind. From which 
social strata is the Higher Administrative Class now being drawn 
and what changes have taken place in this respect over the last 
eighty years or so? We already know in very general terms tha 

f* « he CivU Service reform! of the nineteenth 
century middle-class penetration of what had previously been 
an aristocratic preserve revolutionized the position.' Are we 
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witnessing a second revolution, in that the hold of the upper- 
middle class on the higher administrative posts is now seriously 
jeopardized? How far have the developments that have taken 
place been the result of policy changes either in the recruitment 
of direct entrants, or in the promotion of those originally entering 
the lower classes of the Service? To what extent have the fathers 
of senior officials themselves been members of this or closely 
allied occupations? What has been the relationship between the 
social origin, education and upbringing of higher civil servants 
on the one hand, and their career-success on the other? Has there 
been any marked change in the status of their profession? 

At first sight it might appear that the answers to at least some 
of these questions are available either in publications dealing 
specifically with the Civil Service, or in those containing bio¬ 
graphical material about individual civil servants. Unfortunately, 
however, the account of the Higher Civil Service now and in the 
past that can be obtained from published sources does not provide 
a satisfactory answer to any of these questions. Several studies of 
the profession have been published within the last ten years or so. 
One of the best of these was written before the war by a senior 
and well-informed inside observer, and the relative paucity of 
statistical material it contains forms a striking proof of the in¬ 
adequacy of the sources on which all workers in this field have 
hitherto had to depend. 6 A few years later another survey of 
considerable merit was published in the United States; but in 
dealing with the recent past this, too, had to take the form of 
personal impressions unsupported by figures. 7 A later book on 
the subject added little to what was already known. 8 The most 
recent study contains some new figures but, as will be explained 
later, these do not fill the main gaps. 9 

A brief glance at published sources of biographical information 
will show their deficiencies for the present purpose. Who's Who 
I 95 ° contains biographies of all those who held the rank of 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary at the end of the previous year. If 
we needed to know age, education, year of entry to the Civil 
Service and first rank held, one of these particulars is missing in 
59% of these biographies, and more than one in a further 15%* 
If method of entry (c.g. open competition) were also required, 
the Who's Who particulars would be insufficient in almost all 
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cases. Father’s occupation is usually only given in these bio¬ 
graphies when the father happened to be in the Church. The 
proportion of those of lower rank than Deputy Secretary in whom 
we are interested, to whom any reference is made at all, is rela¬ 
tively small. The position was slightly better in this last respect in 
1 9395 an d it is also largely since then that the convention of 
including only a laconic and comparatively useless entry has 
become widespread amongst senior officials, in striking contrast 
to the voluminous material supplied by earlier generations, when 
it was a regular practice to record all stages in one’s career since 
first joining the Service. 

There are, of course, certain other standard Works of reference 
from which similar information can sometimes be obtained. These 


include Kelly s Handbook to the Titled , Landed and Official Classes', 
Burke’s Peerage ; and Debrett’s Peerage. Though a few gaps can be 
filled in by using these reference works, the range of people 
covered is, of course, narrower than in the case of Who's Who . 
For exceptionally distinguished civil servants of the past, fuller 
information is available in the Dictionary of National Biography ; but 
here the number of civil servants thought worthy of inclusion is very 
small indeed. The number of published individual biographies of 
civil servants is also surprisingly small; those that have appeared 
are extremely useful in many ways, but they can do little to fill 
any of the statistical lacunae with which we are concerned. 

Biographical material of a kind is also to be found in the 
official lists published by certain Departments, notably the Foreign 
Office (and, at an earlier period, the India Office). The War 
Office imposes restrictions on public access to recent issues of the 
Departmental List; the Post Office allows access to current and 
past issues of Establishment Books. The qualifications for inclusion 
in these lists vary considerably; in some cases the scope is wide 

lnd ? de temporary shorthand-typists, in others only 
tabhshed civil servants of senior rank are covered. There is 

vanet y •" the particulars given; some include reference to 

Ltd onT’ 0 5 n °V ° f the officials in whom we are inter- 

ested only a comparatively small proportion appear at all, because 
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Valuable information relating to certain officials is to be found 
in the Annual Reports of the Civil Service Commission for the years 
up to and including 1938. In particular, they include lists giving 
the names and certain educational particulars of successful candi¬ 
dates in open competitions (and post-1918 reconstruction com¬ 
petitions) for entry to the Administrative Class. These ‘nominal 
lists’ are useful in two ways. In conjunction with the Imperial 
Calendar they make it possible to determine which members of 
the Administrative Class entered by this particular route (and 
their order of merit in that examination). They also enable one 
to analyse the secondary schools and universities of successful 
entrants by this route over different periods of time. The nominal 
list for 1939 is available, in typescript, for consultation by 
approved enquirers at the Commission’s office; subsequently the 
open competition was suspended until after the war. Publication 

of these lists has been resumed since 1949. 

The Imperial Calendar provides details of the surname and 
initials, rank, salary-range and Department of most civil servants 
every year; no biographical details are given. In many cases, how¬ 
ever, only part of an official’s past career in the Service can be 
traced by reference to back numbers of this Calendar. One reason 
is that not all civil servants were included at all dates; junior 
clerical, technical and professional grades were often omitted, as 
were some more senior officials (e.g. Inspectors of Taxes). An¬ 
other reason is that the Calendar was not published at all from 
1921-4 inclusive, in 1942 or in 1944; these gaps can sometimes be 
filled by referring to Whitaker’s Almanack, but this provides no 
index of persons, and in any case covers a much narrower range 
of civil servants than the Calendar itself. A third difficulty arises in 
cases of a change of name on marriage or for other reasons; no 

key to such changes is provided. , 

The works so far mentioned, then, are the only publishe 

sources from which, if the surname and initials of a senior civi 
servant are known, but nothing more, particulars of some of the 
kinds described can sometimes be found. Obviously if schoo , 
rollcce or past profession is also known, it may be possib e o 
supplement this information by reference to published registers 
of various other types; but such possibilities are extremely limited. 

Figures relating to the Civil Service are even more disappoin - 
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ing. Annual Reports 10 of the Civil Service Commissioners provide 
figures of the intake into the Administrative Class in particular 
years, but these are not as useful as might appear. Their main 
drawback is that (except in the case of open competition entrants) 
the people concerned cannot be identified by name, so that their 
social origin, educational history and past and later Civil Service 
career cannot be traced. A further difficulty is that the figure of 
those ‘promoted’ to the Administrative Class from other classes 
of the Service in any given year does not include, after 1922, 
those promotions from the ranks taking place departmentally 
without reference to the Commission, of which there is no record. 
There is, in addition, a gap in the published figures of intake 
between the 83rd Report of the Commissioners (for 1938) and the 
84th (for 1941—9) ; and during the period covered by that gap, 
as will be explained later, promotions took place on a very large 
scale. The 84th Report , it may be noticed, compares the propor¬ 
tions of successful and unsuccessful open competition candidates 
m certain years attending secondary schools of various types and 
the different universities; this is the first and last occasion on 

which any information of this kind has been provided relating to 
unsuccessful candidates. 6 


Official figures regularly issued showing the size of the Civil 
Service do not subdivide the Administrative Class; this sub- 

ffic 1S /mW b C f°T ^ any ? ne With ‘ he P atience *0 work through 
the Imperial Calendar page by page, but a knowledge of Service 

classification in marginal cases is needed for this purpose. Royal 

Commissions are, of course, furnished with some figures more 

iiseful than those normally obtainable. Recently Mr. Monck has 

n1tl^7^ reS SUbdividil * the AdLnistrMive ci “ 

and showing method of entry in two categories.” Unfortunatelv 
owever, this twofold classification does not enable nrorrmti™,’ 
rom the ranks to be distinguished from transfer from other classes 

ST ?"!"*»“' p-oiw 
5S»7 -S SSVL 

of the e*P s w our knowledge may be given' 
members^o^the ° f ‘ he ^ 

earlier datoi'mi ° lvd Sen ? ce > or of *oir counterparts at 
earner dates, is not known except in such general terms that true 
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promotion from the ranks of the Service cannot be separated 
from other methods of entry. Nothing is known about the types 
of school or the universities to which they or their earlier counter¬ 
parts went; this information is available for open competition 
entrants, but has never been published or analysed except by the 
years, or groups of years, in which the competitions were held. 
No information exists for any date regarding the social origin 
(measured by father’s occupation or in any other way) of higher 
civil servants as a group. No study has apparently ever been made 
of the success of the pre-war Administrative Class open competi¬ 
tion in terms of the subsequent Civil Service careers of those 
entrants whose marks were high or low. And no statistical evidence 
has been produced to show the success of the pre-war interview 
as an estimate of future Civil Service career success, or to indicate 
how the school or social background of those excluded because 
of the interview differed from that of their fellow competitors 
who, but for their interview success, would not have been offered 
a Civil Service post at all. No study has ever been made of the 
extent and nature of‘wastage’ amongst open competition entrants, 
in the sense of failure to complete a Civil Service career of normal 
length. No adequate survey exists of the effects of changes m the 
policy and practice of recruitment to the Administrative Class 
since the reforms of the 1870s showing, for instance what changes 
have occurred in the extent of promotion from the rank 8 , and 
how far they have altered the social structure of the Higher Civil 

^These^then, are some of the main questions with which the 
orient inquiry is concerned. In what follows, full use has been 
made both of all the available published material and °f u 
tmblished material provided for the enquiry by the Civil Service 
Commission, the Treasury, the Registrars-General, headmasters 
1 v others. Without their co-operation in supplying un- 

publishcd^data, it would have been impossible to deal adequate y 

p"X“”n'r^. 

fsent study was assembled, there is one other matter to which 
present study wa ; ’ The p revai ling, though quite false, 

fmoression that a good deal is known about the social and educa¬ 
tional background of higher civil servants, may be par y u 
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misleading generalizations that have been published from time to 
time by writers who were not themselves civil servants. These 
misleading statements have usually been of two kinds. First, in¬ 
formation about the secondary schools and universities attended 
by open competition entrants has been extracted from Civil 
Service Commission Reports and then analysed, and the impression 
has been conveyed that this provided a picture of the whole 
Administrative Class, as though open competition were the sole 
means of entry. Secondly, the corresponding information for par¬ 
ticular groups of senior civil servants (e.g. Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries) has been extracted from Who's Who biographies and 
analysed, the results then forming the basis for general statements 
about the group, regardless of the fact that school and university 
details are sometimes missing from such biographies, and that 

there may be no biography at all for some of those of the appro¬ 
priate rank. 


One example may be given of the ease with which inaccurate 
statements on this subject gain currency and come to be accepted 
and quoted in textbooks. On 4 th August i 937 . Professor John 
Hilton gave an address to the Liberal Summer School, his general 
theme being that far too many important jobs, particularly in the 
pub he service were held by men who had been to public schools. 

mnr. , US y d h .V emark3 by giving figures of bish °ps, county 

court judges and home civil servants who had and who had not 
been to such schools.- These latter figures, given "public 

theb wa ^ r e T em SOdaI scientist < not unnaturally found 

a * ' eaS . t ° ne ,extb00k > have probably been 
of ho P me d by -| many students as a reliable guide to the sociaUrigin 
° fh ," le k C1 " 1 levants at that date.- Yet the figures, in the fofm 

‘0^210 h* ^ a ?Pf ared * n P rint > are inaccurate and misleading 
Of 210 home evil servants receiving over jTuooo a vear »Prt 

S* 5 b POr, l d t0 have Said *52 have°old & 

Where the ha™ sort ^ at are looked on as really posh * 

azz'z-, rznx'lir r ” 

^ZoTyTaTuall home ‘^l nUmber ° f pe ° ple ‘^“ivTng over 
level had be n token ZehH ser T ants , with salaries above that 
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larger, and the proportion having a public school origin would 
almost certainly have been very much smaller. Although the 
statement itself gave no clue to this, a search revealed that identi¬ 
cal figures had, in fact, appeared in print six years previously. On 
that occasion, however, their author, Professor Tawney, had made 
three points clear. First, they related to the year 1926-7. Secondly, 
these 210 home civil servants earning more than £1,000 a year 
were merely those members of a larger group (comprising 455 
people) in respect of whom information was available from pub¬ 
lished sources. Thirdly, the universe was not the Home Civil 
Service as a whole, but twenty Departments forming part of it. 14 
In a pamphlet issued in 1943 later figures, for 1938-9, are given. 
They are, however, on exactly the same basis as Professor Taw- 
ney’s earlier ones, and are subject to the same limitations; this 
time information was available for only 271 out of 952 home civil 
servants receiving £1,000 a year and upwards in 20 Depart¬ 
ments. 16 Without the necessary qualifications either set of figures 
could, and did, become highly misleading; as reported to have 
been given by Professor Hilton and subsequently quoted in a text¬ 
book, they purported to relate to a later year and a wider group 
than was in fact the case. And this is only one example of many 
where similar Civil Service generalizations, based on equally un¬ 
representative data, have appeared in print and remained un¬ 
challenged. 


10 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE ASSEMBLY OF BASIC DATA 


I N terms of the main sources of information on which they 
depend and the form in which the results can be analysed, the 
present enquiry falls into a number of sections. Some of these 
are sufficiently self-contained to form a chapter of their own, 
others can readily be woven into the fabric of chapters predomin¬ 
antly relating to different sections. It may be useful, however, to 
begin by providing a list of the sections themselves. 

(i) One part of the enquiry consisted of an historical survey 
of the main aspects of recruitment policy and practice since the 
reforms of the 1870s. For this, reliance had to be placed primarily 
on an exhaustive analysis of the reports and published evidence 
°; commissions and committees on the Civil Service; of the 
Annual Reports of the Civil Service Commissioners; of biographies 

£ . a ? d oft ?° oks and articles about the Civil Service. 

P u P llshed information was, however, supplemented by talks 
Wiffi retired civil servants and others with specialized knowledge, 

Sd thr’rEJn’c**^ st l tBdca J *? aterial supplied by the Treasury 

SiKu«isS c ^“ n tofiUin gaps in the 

tutinl enquiry was a stud y of those consd- 

a ? h “ Clvl1 Service at three dates-i 9 a 9) i 939 and 

1950 . These civil servants were identified by name in cider that 

a 

pSyfitt Commission^ Z“X££ 

STElSlSra-Sr to 

«.metim« Servants “ d ** relatives were 
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(3) Direct entrants by the open, and post-1918 reconstruction, 
competitions in the thirty-one-year period 1909-39 formed the 
subject of a group of studies in which the association between 
career-success (measured by the time taken to reach specified 
ranks) and other factors—type of school attended, marks awarded 
for written work and for the viva voce in the open competition— 
was examined. 

(4) Partly as a by-product of the previous section of the enquiry, 
‘wastage’ amongst direct entrants by open competition in this 
thirty-one-year period was analysed, and its nature and extent 
were determined. Help in tracing entrants of this period who were 
no longer in the Service in 1950 was given by the First Division 
Association, by the Establishment Officers of many Departments, 
by headmasters of schools and bursars of colleges, by colleagues 
and by the civil servants themselves. 

(5) A limited study of unsuccessful open competition candidates 
was made possible by the agreement of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission to allow certain information to be extracted relating to 
one year, 1938. The Commissioners could not, however, agree to 
this being done for more than one year, or to a follow-up survey 
of unsuccessful candidates being made; the latter study would, in 
their view, have involved a breach of the rule that those failing 
this examination must not be identified by name to the public 
(e.g. to headmasters), even if anonymity were secured in the 
figures ultimately published. 

(6) In the case of very recent entrants, who came in by the 
open competitions of the four years i949 _ 5 2 > t ^ ie Commissioners 
supplied information on last school and university attended, date 
and place of birth, and father’s occupation. This, when supple¬ 
mented by birth registration data, enabled useful comparisons 
to be made with the results of other sections of the enquiry. 

(7) In order to compare the type of people reaching the very 
top of the Service over a longer period of time, six key posts were 
chosen, and the occupants of these posts at four widely separated 

dates compared. The dates selected (1888, i9 I2 > I 9 2 9» 1 95°) were 
roughly twenty years apart, and the earlier ones were chosen 
because these particular civil servants had, in the course of their 
evidence before commissions or committees, given information 
about themselves not obtainable elsewhere (particularly about 
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their method of entry to the Administrative Class or its equiva¬ 
lent). Published sources were supplemented by unpublished birth 
registration data from the Registrars-General. 

The methods used in assembling the basic data for sections 
( 2 )> (3) and (4) above must be more fully explained; but first of 
all some account must be given of the principles on which the 
limits of the professional group were defined, of the meaning of 
the term ‘Higher Civil Service’ in the present study. 

(a) The enquiry was to be confined to those permanent civil 
servants whose functions were administrative , and who were not 
required to possess specialized knowledge or experience in other 
fields as a condition of holding their present appointment. Some 
of them had, of course, been specialists at an earlier career stage; 
but it was not essential that they should have been. Others 
had scored high marks in entrance examinations where they had 
specialized in a particular subject group; but a wide choice had 
een offered to them, and they had not been required to show 
ability m any specified subject. Those who had entered by the 
Administrative Class open competition, but had then been posted 
to appointments in the Public Record Office or one of the 
museums, were not regarded as administrators. ( b ) The Foreign 
Diplomatic and Consular branches of the Service were excluded 
Z m the enquiry. Their inclusion would have so greatly increased 
the number of cases, that the Civil Service Commission could not 

nerinH UP f P ^ ed th ^ esseniial unpublished data within a reasonable 
period of time. Moreover, both the system of ranks and recruit¬ 
ment procedure are materially different in these branches of the 

S *T 1CC ; would have had to form the subject of a separate 

ofAe ctilS 6 "• ed n° W ° rk • Within the Umits by the capacity 
rektfn* M Commission to extract from the files material 

relating to individual cases, also made it necessary to confine 

CMI T n -° th °t above a certain rant- In the hierarchy of the 

h s r^ a rr ^ tak f p ° ucy ^ ^ /orLZ 

tach to those below the rank of Assistant Secret*™ 1 Tk- • 

higher rank h Th«e U h 7 *° “dividuaL of this^r 
g nk. These higher civil servants comprise Secret*ri M 

normaUy Heads of Departments); DeputyWta^ m S 

Uries'fpTsv 63 ( H U - A S °- ‘° gether ^ P nnci P al Ci Zs^J. 

tanes (P.A.S.); and Assistant Secretaries (A.S.). I„ some Sira 
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information could be obtained for all the senior members of the 
group but not for the Assistant Secretaries. In the historical sec¬ 
tions of the enquiry, on the other hand, much of the discussion 
relates to the Administrative Class (or its earlier counterparts) 
as a whole, and therefore includes the ranks now known as 
Principal and Assistant Principal. 

Having defined the Higher Civil Service in this way, the next 
step was to go through the Imperial Calendar for 1950 page by page 
and identify by surname, initials, salary-range, rank and Depart¬ 
ment, all those individuals apparently fulfilling the requisite con¬ 
ditions. There proved to be 1045 of them, and when the same 
procedure was applied to the Imperial Calendars for 1939 an< ^ * 9 2 9 > 
473 and 296 higher civil servants of these earlier years were 
identified for comparison . 2 It should, of course, be emphasized 
that personal judgement inevitably influenced both the selection 
of individuals and their rank-allocation in marginal cases. No two 
people would have been likely to reach identical results, and it is 
not surprising that there should be small differences between these 
and official Treasury figures subsequently published. The import¬ 
ant thing, however, is that the same criteria and the same personal 
judgement have been used in each of the three years 195°* *939 
and 1929, so that comparisons between the position at those 

three dates can legitimately be drawn. 

The next stages in the assembly of basic data can best be ex¬ 
plained by illustrating the procedure used for the 1950 group; 
similar methods were adopted in the case of the 1939 and 1929 
groups, though the greater difficulties encountered sometimes 
made it necessary to be content with less information. Having 
identified the individuals by surname, initials and 1950 
and Department, the laborious process was begun of tracing eir 
Civil Service careers as far back as the information contained in 
earlier issues of the Imperial Calendar would allow, supp 5 /^ en 6 , 
by Whitaker’s Almanack for missing years, and by Who's Who on 
Departmental Lists for those with usable entries in these publica¬ 
tions. An unexpected difficulty was encountered here, or it w 
found that even the British Museum Library did not have an un¬ 
broken series of back numbers of the Imperial Calendar. roug 
courtesy of the Librarian at the War Office, however, a complete 
set was temporarily assembled there by borrowing missing issues. 
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TABLE i 


DEPARTMENTAL DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS, 

>9 2 9> *939, >950 


Department or group of 
Departments 


* 9*9 


*939 


1950 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No, 

% 

24 

81 

37 

78 

84 

8 -o 

>4 

47 

>9 

40 

34 

33 

>7 

57 

32 

6-8 

3« 

30 

>7 

57 

25 

5'3 

35 

33 

9 

3° . 

>7 

36 

31 

30 

18 

6 -i 

30 

63 

61 

58 

18 

6 -i 

32 

6-8 

100 

96 

4 

>•4 

12 

25 

37 

35 

18 

6 -i 

22 

46 

32 

3> 

>9 

64 

24 

5* 

39 

3 7 

10 

34 

29 

6 -i 

37 

35 

>3 

4*4 

>5 

32 

>5 

*'4 

>4 

47 

>9 

40 

26 

25 

>5 

5> 

27 

57 

3> 

3-0 

21 

7-i 

26 

55 

55 

5*3 

35 

11 *8 

50 

io -6 

75 

7*a 


~ • 

— 

— 

39 

3*7 



1 


44 

4*2 


- 

-- 

-- 

27 

2-6 



— 

— 

60 

57 

30 

IO'I 

57 

12*1 

152 

>4*5 

296 

473 

1045 


Treasury and Cabinet Office 

Admiralty 
Air Ministry 
War Office 

Agriculture and Fisheries 

Labour 

Trade 

Transport 

Education 
Health 
Home Office 

Customs and Excise 
Inland Revenue 
Post Office 

All Scottish 

All Dominion and Colonial 
Food 

Fuel and Power 
National Insurance 
Supply 

Other Departments 
Total 


At the same time the Annua! Reports of the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners were consulted, for the yearn 1909-38 (together with 

tT*: bhSh ?, RtP f f ° r ' 939 ). and e*t4ctwere made of^he 
urnames, initials, educational and order-of-merit particulars of 

tradve" Class and the^ “ ^ °5'" com P etition for *>» Adminis- 
of Ae Sg :8 y et e3P ° ndmg rec ° nstruction competitions 

f CrViC ! “ reers of these successful candidates were 
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CoW^and many of these proved to be membem of ot Jg 
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group of higher civil servants. Others disappeared from the 
Calendar before this date was reached, and a special section of the 
enquiry took the form of studying this ‘wastage’ to see whether 
their disappearance was due to death, retirement, or entry into 
another occupation; and, in this last case, what field of activity 

was involved. Unpublished data were needed for this ‘wastage* 
investigation. 

There were certain other types of published information which, 
though only available for, or applicable to, certain higher civil 
servants, were thought worth recording and analysing. One of 
these was the marks awarded for written work and for the inter¬ 
view to successful candidates in the open competition for entry to 
the Administrative Class. These marks were issued to the press 
when the results of each competition were made known. One 
advantage of the Higher Civil Service as a subject of enquiry is 
the existence of a hierarchy of ranks. From the social investigator’s 
point of view this means that the extent of career success can be 
measured with some degree of objectivity. One has only to think 
of the problems that arise in attempting to define and measure 
success in other professions (e.g. medicine) to realize the value of 
this lactor. In the case of entrants by the open competitions of 
1 909 - 39 , we can relate the rank they attained and the time they 

educ a ?«i eaCh /, b °‘. h ‘° th , e ty P e of sch ° o1 a ‘ w *>ich they were 
educated, and to the marks they were awarded on entry for 

written work and for their interview. 

Except in the special case of father’s occupation to be dis- 

en^to^uwf’hH 5 W “ 35 ^ “ maUerS COuld be carried b V refer- 
^“Wished sources alone. The next step was to supply the 

Cvil Service Commission with the surname, initials andearliest 

Imptnal Calendar particulars of all those who had not entered the 

oitTctTs Cl3SS bV ° Pe " com P«*°n, in order tat rhei 

information^exfracted S !°T ^ '° Cated and -tain 

to j b particulars the Commissioner agreed 

,i*^PJ r orresponded broadly to those already available in 

tiveChiss xTef ^ Ad“ 

last school I J 6 ‘.° C °. mprise fim Civil Service post held- 

immediacy befor^iotrn?,?' and ty P e of P ost held 
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forms, and extract the necessary details, proved to be much longer 

an was at first anticipated. Delays became so serious that certain 
sacrifices had to be made in the interests of completing the en¬ 
quiry. In the case of Assistant Secretaries of the 1939 and 1929 
groups who had not entered the Administrative Class by open 
competition, it was therefore decided only to ask for method of 
entry into the Administrative Class, and not the other particulars. 
Dates of birth of past and present civil servants identified in the 

enquiry were supplied either by the Commission or by the 
Treasury. 

At an early stage in the enquiry it was found that the Com¬ 
missioners were reluctant to extract information from pre-war 
application forms relating to father’s occupation. The usefulness 
of the material in the Commission’s possession would, in any case, 
have been impaired by several factors. That quesdon must often 
have been answered by such entries as ‘retired’ or ‘dead’, or by 
descriptions too vague for classification, and the information 
would have related to very varying periods of the candidate’s life. 
To the extent that this gap in our knowledge was subsequendy 
filled in other ways, the data used were at least not subject to 
these particular limitations. 

Father’s occupation was sought, and ultimately found, for virtu¬ 
ally all the senior civil servants in our 1950, 1939 and 1929 
groups; Assistant Secretaries were, however, excluded, as the 
work involved in attempting to cover them as well would have 
been too great. The method adopted was roughly as follows. The 
fullest information possible relating to the birth and parentage of 
the 632 people involved was assembled from published sources 
such as Who's Who , Kelly’s Handbook , Burke’s Peerage , Debrett’s 
Peerage , school registers, and newspaper obituaries. In this way it 
was often possible to supplement the bare date of birth by one or 
more of the following particulars: father’s full name, mother’s 
maiden name, place of birth, or place of early schooling. Where 
place of birth or place of early schooling was known as well as 
father’s full name, it was sometimes possible to trace father’s 
occupation at or near the date of the child’s birth by reference 
to old local directories, of which the British Museum Library 
contains a very fine collection. Failing this, the particulars were 
secured by obtaining the necessary birth registration data from 
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the Registrar-General of the appropriate country. The birth¬ 
places of our higher civil servants were so distributed that, quite 
apart from those born further afield, information had to be sought 
from the Registrars-General of England and Wales, Scotland, 
Eire, the Isle of Man and Guernsey. Sometimes a combination of 
local directories and birth registration data was needed to over¬ 
come vagueness in the occupational description. Occasionally a 
direct approach was made to the civil servant concerned or, where 
he was no longer alive, to relatives (one of whom was contacted 
through a local postmaster). The whole procedure necessarily 
took a very long time. It has made available, however, social 
ongm information for the senior ranks of the Higher Civil Service 

ILn 950 ' ! 9 ? 9 and I9 ? 9 ° f a m °. re com P lete and direct character 
than exists for any other professional group. 



CHAPTER THREE 


ROUTES OF ENTRY TO THE ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE CLASS: PROMOTION FROM THE 

RANKS 


T here has always been some possibility, however restricted, 
of entering the Administrative Class or its earlier counter¬ 
parts by promotion from the lower ranks of the Service. 
Two questions should be answered before proceeding to examine 
the appropriate sections of the higher administrative group in 
1929, 1939 and 1950. (1) What were these lower ranks, how were 
they recruited, and what kind of people were found in them? 
(2) What provision was made for promotion from these ranks to 
the Administrative Class, and how effective was it in practice? 

(1) Though some sort of ranking of civil servants within their 
own Departments is found at an early date, the modern system of 
dividing the Service into classes each with separate recruitment 
arrangements has its origin in the Order in Council of 1870 direct¬ 
ing that all vacancies in a given list of officers should normally be 
filled by open competition, and the subsequent Treasury regula¬ 
tions providing for two kinds of open examinations, for men of 
university standard to fill the higher posts, and for others to fill the 
lower. As a result of these arrangements, the lower posts came to 
be filled in the following way. 

Boy writers and men writers were taken on for mechanical 
clerical work, the former being recruited between 14 and 18 and 
discharged on reaching the age of 19, the latter having a minimum 
recruitment age of 18 and little security of tenure. The Playfair 
Commission recommended in 1875 that this type of work should 
continue to be done by people recruited in this way, though their 
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names should be changed to Boy Copyists and Men Copyists. 
Above them, however, was to be a Lower Division, comprising 
Boy Clerks and Men Clerks; the Boy Clerks were to be recruited 
between 15 and 17 by a more difficult examination than that of 
the Boy Copyists, though they, too, were to be discharged at 19 
unless they had succeeded before then in a limited competition 
for Men Clerkships. The Men Clerks of the Lower Division 
were to have permanent appointments, and outsiders were to be 
recruited by open competition between 17 and 20. These arrange¬ 
ments were put into operation in 1876; and, except for an exten¬ 
sion of the age of discharge both of Boy Copyists and Boy Clerks 
from 19 to 20 m 1887, this position remained unaltered until the 
Ridley Commission reported in 1888. They recommended that 
there shoufd only be one class of boys doing clerical work, to be 
called Boy Clerks. When this proposal was eventually carried 
out in 1896, however, the title of Boy Copyist was used, and 
recruitment ages became 15-18, discharge continuing to be at 20 
unless they had succeeded in obtaining other posts in the Service 
y open competition. In the meantime the grievances of Men 
Wnters and Men Copyists, who claimed that their posts should 

thatnTT 6 ! 1 and t i at . mUch ° f the work the V did was similar to 

lecomm ^° Wer ? lvl f l0n ’ had led the Ridle y Commission to 

to Ha ‘ n ° thCr Pe ° ple 0f this ty P c should be recruited 

a PP° ,n,m f cnl f- Itls tead, from 1889 onwards, a small 

emitedT f ^ ° f factors or Assistant Clerks was re- 

temporary personnel in moribund grades for work 

level ° kcopying but below the standard of the Lower 
II n (renamed the Second Division in 1890). By 1896 virtu- 

and "a SUlt ^ le , Me " C °P yists had been absorbed in this way 
petitions 5 r nt , C ,' erks D were in P utur e therefore recruited by com! 

21 (these hmhs w oy . C,erliS or ®oy Copyists between 19 and 
Clerk. h» ? L f rt ’ ln ’ 9 o8 - 9 . reduced to 17 and 18 Bov 
hid JSS 8 ’? be '" g d,scl ’arged at 18). When the Boy Copyists 

age onentry tEtWr* B ° y D C ' erk in ' 9 °*> their 

begun of atLZV d aced from t8 to 17, and the system was 

Clerks taking . ma f ks for P enods of approved service to Boy 
and °P- competitions for Second Division" 

By the early years of the present century, therefore, when the 
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oldest of the promotees in our 1950 group were beginning their 
Civil Service careers, the position was roughly as follows. There 
were a number of general classes of men’s 1 or boy’s clerical work, 
common to many Departments; and for each of these classes the 
normal method of entry, for those under 20 and not already in the 
Service, was by one of a number of open competitions. Lowest in 
status, pay and the educational standard of the examination was 
the class of temporary Boy Clerks, recruited at 15-16. Some eight 
or nine hundred of these were, as a result of the examination, 
added to the register each year, and between two and three 
thousand tended to be in employment at any one time. Next 
came the class of Assistant Clerks, of whom there were also 
between two and three thousand; recruitment was limited to 
those already in the Service aged 17-18. In both these cases the 
duty of those appointed was to undertake relatively routine 
clerical work, inferior to that for which clerks of the Second 
Division (numbering some 4,000) were recruited between the 
ages of 17 and 20. Members of the subsidiary classes could rise, 
by means of competitive examinations, to the Second Division, 
about a quarter of those in that Division had originally been 
temporary Boy Clerks. In most offices there were a certain number 
of staff posts to which the best of the Second Division C er s 
expected to be promoted when a suitable vacancy arose. ese 
were, however, in a different category from the Class 1 posts or 
which the most difficult open examination was provided to ta e 
some 25 university men every year into a select class of etween 

four and five hundred people. 

Apart from these general classes, particular Departments, no 
tably the Post Office, recruited substantial numbers of relatively 
unskilled workers for other duties. Boys were taken on at 14 to 
deliver telegrams and do messenger work in the large post o ces * 
There were sometimes as many as 16,000 of them, some o w om 
subsequently became postmen, counter clerks, sorting c er s or 
telegraphists, and’avenues of promotion were available to U PP ^ 
mentary Clerkships (the Post Office equivalent of the becon 
Division) and staff posts. Special classes also existed m a number 
of other Departments, of which only a few need be mentione . 
There were, for instance, outdoor men engaged in customs an 
excise duties, and port clerks and customs clerks, appointe in 
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variety of ways, all of whom, apart from opportunities of rising 
to inspectorships, had a ladder of promotion to Second Division 
and staff posts and, prior to a reorganization in 1909, even to the 
highest positions in the secretariat. Another development had 
been that in certain Departments work had arisen of a character 
which was held to require an educational standard somewhere 
between that laid down for direct entry into the Second Division 
and into the First Division. With the aim of recruiting the best 
of the public school boys not proceeding to a university to such 
posts as the ‘junior appointments’ in the Supply and Accounting 
Departments of the Admiralty, or the responsible work of the 
Estate Duty and Tax Surveying Branches of the Inland Revenue 
another open competition had recently been created (though the 
Admiralty had been recruiting such people since the 1890s) for 
an Intermediate Class, with entry age limits of 18 to 19I. Since 
1906 an annual average of 52 boys had been recruited to this 

enteredbv n Z ng - S °r I,2 °° men ’ ab ° Ut 4 ° % of whom had 

entered by this examination. 

*L th r - IaSSeS ’ h ShOU , ld be notcd > whether d * e >' were general 
to the Service or special to particular Departments, had two 

ures in common in their entry requirements. First, it was not 

necessary to have had any technical training except possibly of an 

ementary character before being appointed to the junior nosi- 

not'of" thC C aSS V SeCOndIy > if examinations were held, they were 
not of university honours standard. Where movement took dare 

beTre^d from e d ““? C,aSS *• 'hereforeJ. cln JoSy 

rather htn trLr F° mt ° f ^ as P r °motion from the rank 
the Service Some of ^Tm pr ° fessiona ‘ '-hnica, branch of 

technical^nowI^ge^or^btahTnrnf^ 1 ' 115 ^! dM * f ^ a «l ui ~ 

SSsSrfiBS 8 *®»'SKa 

The point needs to be emph^Led^o^h • admi K nis f rative field, 
in the present enquirv nrrmw - ’ , 1IS ls t le basis on which, 

fmm one another? a7d statement alurtheCivTs"^" 51 ' 15 - 11 ^ 
of the members of the higher orW • * . ^ 1V1 ^ Service origin 

and .950 must be undeS d ,r;rr C >939 
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What kind of people predominated in these lower ranks of the 
Civil Service? Boy messengers in the Post Office recruited at 14 
can hardly have had a secondary education before joining the 
Service. Of the 265 Boy Clerks offered appointments as a result 
of the September 1911 competition, 13% had been to elementary 
schools and not beyond (apart from cramming), 17% to higher 
elementary schools, and 67% had been, for however short a time, 
at a secondary school of some type. 2 Amongst the latter the 
schools concerned were, in only 5% of the cases, in membership 
of the Headmasters’ Conference; the proportion of the whole 265 
who had been at such schools was 3%. Even if we take as our 
criterion the larger number of schools that has now been admitted 
to the Conference these proportions are only increased to 12% 
and 8% respectively. There are very few cases indeed of Boy 
Clerks having been at predominantly boarding-schools. 

Of those who successfully competed for Second Division Clerk¬ 
ships at the same date, nearly three-fifths were already in the 
Civil Service, about a quarter of whom had not gone beyond an 
elementary or higher elementary school. Amongst the direct 
entrants to the Second Division, however, nearly all had had 
some kind of secondary education. The proportion of all those 
recruited who had been at Headmasters’ Conference schools was 
5%; and there was no material difference in this respect between 
direct entrants and others. Again hardly any boarding-schools 
appear in the list. 

It is only when we come to the Intermediate Class that certain 
significant differences are found. Information is available regard¬ 
ing the examinations held for this class during the five years 
1906-10. About a quarter of the successful candidates were 
already in the Service, but neither they nor the direct entrants 
seem to have ended their education at the elementary or higher 
elementary stage. Of those who entered the Intermediate Class 
from the lower ranks of the Civil Service, some 10% had been to 
Headmasters’ Conference schools. Amongst the direct entrants, 
however, no fewer than 36% had been at schools of this type; 
and although most of the schools concerned were for day °ys, 
some boarding-schools were represented (e.g. Rugby, Blun e s 
and Tonbridge). It must be remembered, however, that t e 
Intermediate Class was a small one. Amongst classes common to 
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the Service below the Higher Division its members only formed 
some io% of the total. Only six or so Departments had made use 
of it, and in some cases this was in order to economize by elimin¬ 
ating Class i posts altogether; where this happened, promotion 
from the Intermediate Class to the Higher Division was made 
virtually impossible, as inter-class movement of this type could 
only take place within a Department. 

Something is also known about the occupations of the fathers 
o the successful candidates at the 1911 competitions, though 

th Ck t th P reclslon . in the description of these occupations means 
that the figures given here and in Table 3 must be taken as rough 

mates only; due allowance must be made for this when com- 

SStS"fi tageS m r tb V he m0re detaUed ‘ fa,her ’ s occupation 
servant U W ,tfT ' the 1 9 * 9 *. *939 and , 95 o higher civil 
bv thi. P • g ^ five-category social class grouping employed 

or m ' r g i ff enCral in thc ‘ 95 - Census! we find that hatf 

more of the fathers of successful competitors in the Boy Clerks’ 

DivisionC were “ beC °™^ Second 

An ““cely different position is found when wf 

cessful candidates in examinations for the ‘fonfor ^ ^ ° f SUC ' 
group of situations (the Intermediate J fppointments' 
were already in the Service the r“u one '. slxth of whom 

Ue somewhere between these two S occu P ation proportions 
Table 3. J n short the HifT u remes > as can be seen from 

Second 3 D 4 onld he Wrd- b f Wen the Boy C,erks ’ 

that the schools information^ Z 7 * V^ ”* in ,he di «ction 
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and Eastern Cadetships; the evidence leaves no doubt that the 
social strata from which the two groups were drawn were entirely 
different. Only in the case of the Intermediate Class does this 
statement need slight qualification; here (on both the school and 
parental occupation evidence) a substantial proportion of the 
direct entrants came from the same social strata as did their 
Class i competition colleagues. 

These, then, were the lower ranks of the Service in the years 
preceding the outbreak of the 1914-18 war. As a result of the 
war, makeshift and temporary recruitment arrangements ob¬ 
tained for some time; but by the mid-1920s new and more perma¬ 
nent plans were being put into operation. The new pattern 
iffered from the pre-war one in a number of important respects, 
hirst, the employment of temporary Boy Clerks had gone for 
good (and although the Post Office continued to take on Boy 
Messengers, it was proudly claimed that an adult post was guar¬ 
anteed for every one of them*). Much of the routine clerical work 
they used to do was now done by young women Writing Assistants 
(previously employed only in certain Departments), a ‘sweated’ 
c ass of 5 ooo or so for which there was, as in the case of the 4,000 
shorthand- and copy-typists, no male recruitment. Good clerical 
work was now the responsibility of an established General Clerical 
Class of oyer 20,000 (a quarter of whom were women), with out- 

so d ^. r fl e , CrU1 . tmen . t at ^7 for applicants not in ex-Service or other 

r n a Urther 14,000 men and 2 > 000 women were 
to be found in Departmental clerical classes. Secondly, the re- 

0^^“ and examination requirements both of these and 
of the class coming next m the hierarchy had been changed so as 

Executivrctw natl ° nal educati <>nal system. The new^eneral 

with^ normal^t^ 000 " S °’ * ^ 4 ° % ° f whom were women), 
witn normal outside recruitment of its junior members at 

Intermediate Class rather thanVthe old 
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practice it was largely staffed in the early years by regraded 
Second Division men. 

A third new development was the provision, within the category 
of ‘other executive’ posts, of openings for open competition be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 and 24. There had been isolated, and some¬ 
times abortive, experiments of this kind before the war. Now, 
however, the kind of people who had ‘obtained a low honours or 
good pass degree at a University’ 5 could take the tax inspector 
group examination leading to posts as Assistant Inspectors of 
Taxes in the Inland Revenue, Third Class Officers in the Ministry 
of Labour and (though only for a few years) Junior Assistant 
Auditors in the Ministry of Health. ‘Other executive’ posts num¬ 
bered some 11,000 in all, of which only 5% were held by women. 

All these classes of entrant, it will be noticed, still fulfilled the 
two conditions necessary for being regarded as the lower ranks 
in a hierarchy of which the Administrative Class (formerly Class 1 
or the Higher Division) formed the top. For no technical know¬ 
ledge was required on entry, and even the tax inspector group 
examination was not then regarded as of university honours 
standard. To that extent no confusion need arise in distinguishing 
promotion from transfer, even when considering the Civil Service 
origins of higher administrative staff of very varying ages and 
dates of entry. Uniformity of practice is more difficult to achieve, 
however, when an attempt is made to distinguish between two 
broad degrees of promotion, from the bottom rungs of the ladder 
and from the intermediate ones. In the present study ‘promotion 
from clerical originally’ is used to describe the case of anyone 
whose original entry was into one of the lowest of the Civil Service 
classes: Boy Clerk or Assistant Clerk in the pre-war, the Clerical 
Class in the inter-war, and Boy Messenger, Dockyard Apprentice 
and the like in both periods. ‘Promotion from executive’ describes 
those who came into that class initially, as well as old Secon 
Division and Intermediate entrants; it also includes successtu 
inter-war open competitors for ‘other executive’ posts. iJoubttu 
cases, which inevitably arise in a structure as complicated as t e 
British Civil Service, have been allocated to one or other ot the 
categories on the available evidence; their number is too sma 

to affect the significance of the results. . , 

What evidence exists to show the kind of people found in 1 
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ranks of the Service in the inter-war period? Lists of schools were 
drawn up for the Tomlin Commission, from which certain general 
conclusions can be drawn. 6 Of the first hundred successful candi¬ 
dates for entry to the clerical classes (general and Departmental) 
in April 1929, 76 were boys and 24 girls; in the great majority of 
cases the last school attended had been a secondary one, usually 
the local County High School. Not more than 1 % of the boys’ 
schools concerned were in membership of the Headmasters’ Con¬ 
ference. 77 boys and 52 girls succeeded at the October 1928 
competition for the Executive Class. Nearly all seem to have had 
some secondary education, and about 16% of the boys had 
attended a Headmasters’ Conference school; this proportion is 

raised to a quarter if we include schools which have since been 
added to the Conference. 


For the tax inspector group, school and university information 
is available for the five-year period 1925-29 for the 209 men and 
38 women who succeeded in these competitions for ‘other execu- 
tive posts. As in the case of the 1928 executive competition, about 
1 /o of the men had been to Headmasters’ Conference schools, 
but again Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester and most predomin¬ 
antly boarding-schools are unrepresented. It can safely be said 
that, even in these higher reaches of the lower ranks it was, both 
before the 1914-18 war and after, unusual to find anyone with a 

backg . r ° und - About l8 % of the successful male 

unwtri v Of^L mSPeC ' 0r eXaminati0nS had not to a 
r®! y ' ° f ' he umvers “y men, only 27% were Oxford or 

r W^ C Ld 60/ W M L T d ° n ‘ ’f /o GlaSgOW > IO% Edinburgh, 

to Aberdeent, ? remaini "g > 4 % having been 
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DubUn® This IZ Ttrik- S *' A " dreWS ’ Southam P ton > Belfast or 

. 18 m stnbn g contrast to the educationally stiffer 

boaTd“eXg UP to tolt d Tn7f 3 

posts Herp thr ™ J. y and finan cially more attractive 
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same examination who, after attending a university in the British 
Isles, secured appointments in the Indian Civil Service or as 
Eastern Cadets, the Oxford and Cambridge proportion is still as 
high as 71%, London accounting for 15%, Dublin 5%, Edin¬ 
burgh 4%, and Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrews, Durham, Leicester, Nottingham, and Wales for the 
remaining 5%. 

Neither for this nor for the previous Royal Commission was 
similar information about unsuccessful candidates made avail¬ 
able. The Tomlin Commission was, moreover, less fortunate than 
its predecessor in that no data were supplied on parental occupa¬ 
tion for any class of entrant. Indeed, the only published informa¬ 
tion on that question between 1911 and the present day seems to 
be that, at the 1929 administrative group competition, ‘among 
the candidates there was a son of a Tramway Linesman and a son 
of a Duke’ 7 ; we are not told which, if either, was successful. 

(2) Having given some account of the lower ranks of the Service 
and the social strata from which they were recruited, the problem 
of promotion from these ranks to the Higher Division raises a 
number of issues. What were the rules governing such promotion? 
What views were held, both in the Service and outside it, regard¬ 
ing these rules? How many people in fact succeeded in surmount¬ 
ing the barrier between the lower and the higher ranks? The 
answers to each of these questions in the pre-1914 period differ 
to some extent from those in the post-1918 period. 

(a) Pre-igif. Before the introduction of open examination as 
the means of entry into two distinct levels of the Service in 1870, 
those who occupied the less important posts could, under favour¬ 
able conditions, rise to the most responsible positions in their 
Departments. Seniority, merit and influence no doubt had a vary¬ 
ing relative importance on different occasions, and there was a 
hard core of totally incompetent people who were incapable of 
discharging the duties of any office; but the ladder of promotion 
reached from the bottom to the top, and though the social origin 
of those at the two ends of the scale often differed little if at all, 
it was the proud boast of many of those in senior positions that 
they had risen from the ranks of the Service. No provision was 
made, following the 1870 Order in Council, for anyone who had 
entered by the examination under Regulation 11 to be promoted 
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to any post for which entrants under Regulation i were eligible. 
Robert Lowe’s views on the matter make it clear that this omission 
was intentional. 8 There should be no such promotion; those 
already in the Service who thought they were fitted for higher 
duties could take the open examination, but should not be given 
any age allowance. Education was important because of the status 
it gave a man in dealing with the world when representing the 
office; those who lacked this educational status were unfitted for 
high positions. 9 As, one by one, the various Departments revised 
their staffing policy to comply with the new rules, the door of 

promotion from the assistant establishment to the upper establish¬ 
ment was closed. 

The Select Committee of 1873, charged with the duty of finding 
possible economies in the clerical staffs of the Civil Departments, 
came to a very different conclusion, though not without much 
debate. They wanted to maintain competitive examinations as 
the means of entry to the Service, whilst at the same time having 
no artificial barriers to promotion by merit. The only way of 
reconciling these two desirable objectives was ‘to arrange the 
competitive examinations so as to supply each office with young 
men suitable to the general character of the Department, and to 
p ace them all on a footing of equality so far as regards their 
prospect of rising’.The first part of this recommendation was 

dole o? b T b ^ USe U a P peared t0 cut acr °ss the whole prin¬ 
ciple of a unified Service, the first battle for which had so recently 

been fought and won. Unfortunately this made it easy to ignore 

e second part of the recommendation as well, and it was left 

embarr e ass n th ' ^ ° f ^ Service barrier Periodically to 
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Lower Division, and the Lower Division had only been established 
in 1876, no exceptional promotions of this type could take place 
until 1886. 12 In the meantime the clerks in that Division were 
becoming increasingly concerned lest, when 1886 came, so many 
new examination recruits would have been taken into the Higher 
Division that there would be no promotion openings there for 
many years afterwards. In 1883 some 1,500 of them put their 
names to a memorial setting forth their grievances; this eventually 
reached the Treasury by way of the Colonial Office, and was 
replied to in 1884. 13 The aggrieved clerks pointed out that North- 
cote and Trevelyan themselves had never intended to erect a 
barrier of this kind when their reforms were introduced: ‘the 
systematic promotion of meritorious officers from the lower to the 
higher grades of the Service is the object to which our whole plan 
is more distinctly directed than any other’. The Treasury, though 
declining to follow the memorialists down this particular path, 
restated their attitude on the promotion question in what seemed 
to be a much more hopeful form. ‘Although the number of lower 
division clerks promoted to the higher division must always bear 
a small proportion to the number not so promoted, it is not 
necessary that they should be an insignificant proportion of the 
upper division. On the contrary, my Lords look forward to that 
division’s being largely replenished, in certain Departments, from 
the best members of the lower division. It will probably always be 
necessary to reserve a power of direct appointment to the upper 
division; but there are many Departments in which this power 
need not—so far as my Lords can foresee—be exercised habitually, 
or even frequently. Promotion from the lower to the higher 
division may therefore fairly be considered as a legitimate aspira¬ 
tion for the superior members of the former.’ That was in 1884. 1 
Two years later such promotions were temporarily suspended 
(1886-90) before any could in fact take place, while the Ridley 
Commission’s deliberations were in progress. And although the 
aggrieved clerks may have looked back on this policy statement 
with a good deal of cynicism in the years that followed, the pre- 
1914 figures are, as will be shown later, quite compatible with 
the honest pursuit of these limited objectives. 

The Ridley Commission’s recommendations seemed to leave 
matters where they were, though they suggested waiving the ten 
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years prior service condition; it was useful, however, to have on 
record the views of certain Departmental Heads (e.g. Inland 
Revenue) that promotion alone would suffice to fill all the higher 
posts in their own offices. An Order in Council of 1890 reduced the 
length-of-service requirement from ten years to eight. There was 
still active discontent amongst the Second Division Clerks about 
the inter-classs barrier, and certain Members of Parliament were 
pressing for some relaxation of Treasury promotion policy in the 
mid-1890s; 16 but the formal position was virtually unchanged 
when the MacDonnell Commission reported in 1914. 

Three ooints of some practical importance should be noted 
about the rules governing inter-class promotion. First, it was 
frequently stated by Heads of Departments giving evidence before 
the MacDonnell Commission that the loss of pay which a Second 
Division man might sometimes, and a staff clerk would usually, 
suffer on promotion to the First Division, formed a much more 
serious obstacle than the mere difficulty of obtaining Treasury 
sanction to the change in status. 16 This was probably quite often 
merely a convenient excuse for inaction, and should in any case 
not have hindered the upward movement of the younger Second 
Division men (i.e. those who only just fulfilled the eight years 
prior service condition). Secondly, where the Head of a Depart¬ 
ment with special characteristics chose to experiment with a large- 
scale promotion policy the Treasury, true to their 1884 principles, 
did not object. The outstanding case of this type is the Customs 
Board’s ten-year trial of such a plan between 1900 and 1909, 
which will be discussed later. Thirdly, it may not always have 
been made clear to those in the Lower Division that promotion 
to the Higher Division was officially regarded as only justifiable 
in exceptional cases. The MacDonnell Commission expressed sur¬ 
prise when the staff and Second Division Clerks at the Admiralty 
spoke of ‘the definite expectation of promotion to the higher 
division which is one of the principal inducements to men taking 
the second division examination*. One witness suggested by way 
of explanation that the crammers who trained youths for this 
examination probably told them that the First Division was open 
to the clever Second Division man. 17 

Despite misunderstandings, then, the formal position had 
changed very little during the years before the 1914-18 war; 
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though some Departments were entitled to make more use of the 
practice than others, movement across the class barrier was only 
to take place where exceptional ability could be shown to justify 
it. What were the arguments, both inside the Service and outside 
it, for and against the maintenance of such a barrier? 

There was, to begin with, the view that such a cleavage followed 
social class lines, and meant the division of every office into what 
were virtually social castes. This, if true, was likely to have many 
undesirable results, including failure to establish a friendly and 
co-operative spirit in doing the work, and lack of sympathy and 
understanding on the part of those in authority in dealing with 
working-class problems. Was it true? The evidence of schools 
attended and parental occupations clearly shows that it was. The 
Intermediate Class formed an exception, but the importance of 
this special case is weakened when we remember that this class 
was introduced to replace Higher Division men in sections of 
offices where the work and prospects were particularly discourag¬ 
ing. The senior positions in such sections were merely to be filled 
by public school boys who for one reason or another had not gone 
on to a university; they would be both cheaper to employ and more 
modest in their ambitions than their more fortunate brothers. 

The social cleavage within the Service was both obvious and 
with recruitment to. the Higher Division largely restricted to the 
privileged few with an Oxford or Cambridge education, inevit¬ 
able Even in 1871, T. H. Farrer had pointed out the scheme s 
aristocratic or rather plutocratic, character. ‘It selects men by a 

competitive examination, demanding an expensive educaUon in 

high subject, in early years, which only the nch can xjMLU 
offers no opportunity to those who cannot affordl this e y 
tion, of afterwards making good their way. As ti 
however, senior civil servants, when questioned on tlns top 
increasingly often claimed to be unaware of any such cl g 
Thus when the MacDonnell Commission asked the ti 

Service^ Commissioner whether in his experience those who com- 

peted for the various examinations belonged soci y t0 

circle or not, whether brothers might be found «•“*£££ of 
different Divisions, he had nothing useful o Y- P the 

the Second Division Clerks, however, w " e ttionasdivded 

matter. One of them described the Board of Education as 
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into two camps in regard to their intercourse and status; where 
oral communication took place it was not between people who 
really dealt in a frank and friendly manner with each other. 
However responsible your work might be, you were a member of 
an inferior class. A Junior Examiner in his twenties could, and 
sometimes did, send for the head of the accounts section (the 
clerk in charge of the accounts) to come to his room. 21 An instance 
was quoted of a Class i examination entrant to another Depart¬ 
ment who had not been to Oxford or Cambridge. 22 ‘That man is 
positively cold shouldered and he feels, I know, that he has no 

prospect of getting on because he is not in a particular set in the 
Department.’ 


No Departmental Head would, by 1912, admit that such a 
cleavage existed; and no politician would by that time openly 
have advocated the introduction or maintenance of a rigid social 
class barrier within the Civil Service. The climate of opinion had 
so altered in forty years that the honesty of an earlier Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might well have meant political suicide. ‘As 
far as communication with the world goes, of which some offices 
have a great deal, I think it is of great consequence that you should 
have men whose associations and ideas belong to the class with 
whom they will have to deal.’ 2 * A promotee, with all his quali¬ 
fications and merits, «. . . might be found wanting in the very 
things to which I attach great value in the upper class; perhaps 
he might not pronounce his h’s, or commit some similar solecism, 
which might be a most serious damage to a department in a case 
o negotiation. 2 < Pnvately one might agree that this 1873 state¬ 
ment was merely common sense, but in 191 2 it was better not 
.0 state such truths in public. A cautious inter-ch" proton 
po icy wou d ensure that the wrong people did not enter from 

en!?Th the na,Ure ° f th< : cducationa l ladder would prevent their 
.. ^ °f )en com petition. Public discussion of the matter was 

therefore as unnecessary as it was undesirable. 
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college of one of the older universities could provide. It was im¬ 
possible to prove or disprove such statements, but by constant 
reiteration they came almost to be accepted as self-evident. Those 
on the wrong side of the Civil Service fence might argue that the 
work of a normal office did not divide itself into rigid categories, 
that many Lower Division men were actually shouldering responsi¬ 
bilities much greater than those of the junior Class i entrants. 
There was no difficulty in countering such arguments. Your 
university man had to have some training in the work of the office. 
And promotion from the one class to the other was not simply a 
matter of the work done at the margin; there was no point in 
promoting anyone who did not possess the ability needed to 
reach the very top. Let those who wanted to rise to the Higher 
Division show, by competing in the open examination, that they 
possessed the required intellectual qualities; they had been 
allowed, for some time past, to subtract five years from their age 
to enable them to do so. If practically none of them succeeded in 
entering by this route, it merely proved that the deficiencies in 
their earlier education could not easily be overcome, and fully 
justified a policy of restricting promotion within very narrow 
limits. The possibility that the syllabus might penalize those whose 
educational progress had not been from preparatory to public 
school and thence to Oxford or Cambridge was strenuously 
denied by successive Civil Service Commissioners. Nor would 
other proofs of educational prowess suffice. You might study for 
the Bar Finals, or take a London degree after attending evening 
lectures, but this would hardly alter the Department’s views of 
your capabilities in any way. For educational and social factors 
shaded imperceptibly into each other. The freemasonry which 
existed between people who had had a certain grade of education 
did not necessarily extend to those who studied in their spare 

time and under inappropriate auspices. # 

Were there none in the lower ranks of the Service whose ex¬ 
perience of Departmental business and whose natural aptitudes 
would justify their promotion to the Higher Division. Professor 
Cannan thought there were, so much so that it made him doubt 
whether the present chasm between the two Divisions was ex¬ 
pedient. ‘I have been rather struck myself with the ability of th 
second division civil servants. I dare say, as an average, their 
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ability is not very high, but the ability of the people who come 
to us, who are, of course, a picked lot, is very considerable.’ 25 
Some Heads of Departments with experience of promotion agreed 
with him. In the Office of Works ‘when I saw a man of con¬ 
spicuous ability in the lower ranks my one object was to put him 
up . . . and that has been abundantly justified in every case’. 28 
Promotion in such cases had three objects—the advantage to the 
public service: the recognition of a man’s special personal 
ability: the stimulus which his promotion would give to the 
Second Division as a whole to perform better work. 27 Others 
were not so enthusiastic. ‘The Admiralty have not found among 
the men so promoted quite the same capacity ... to respond to 
all conditions and to the higher responsibilities that devolve upon 
them later. . . .’ 28 But the biggest test of all had been the ten- 
year experiment in the Board of Customs of recruiting to higher 
posts (other than the Crown appointments) entirely from outside 
customs staff or Second Division men, thereby reverting to earlier 
practice. This experiment was pronounced a failure by Sir 
Laurence Guillemard (himself a Class i examination man) who 
brought it to an end when he became Chairman in 1909. Of 
about 50 men who had been selected from time to time to serve 
in the Secretariat, some 30 went out again on the ground of un¬ 
suitability or for personal reasons. 2 ® The MacDonnell Commission 
were much impressed by this apparent failure, the moral of which 
seemed to be that inter-class promotion should be reserved for 
exceptional cases. 30 It seems equally possible that the explanation 
lay partly in the double upheaval of upgrading and transfer to 
eadquarters; Inland Revenue, though promoting on a slightly 
ess ambitious scale, had apparently no complaints. 3 * Opinion 
was lvided, but at least in those Departments where experience 
the work was more important than negotiating ability, there 
seems to have been a disposition to allow some men to surmount 

ol^ a tK ner Um r e t0 time ‘ Where few such Promotions took 

clerbhhT’. wer £ f other rewards in the form of staff 

clerkship, to which the best of the Second Division men could 

the°wo°rk e in 0 the fT- W “ U " iversal agreement. The character of 

observed Ztl „ t™? ^ was > 38 ** Mayfair Commission 

’ y ca tu au "d to develop superior capacities. A 
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lengthy service in the Second Division on routine work, far from 
brightening a man’s wits and intellect, was likely to stunt the 
growth of his abilities. 32 It was therefore important, if there was 
to be promotion, to bring it about before the deadening influence 
of mechanical activity had gone too far. It was also important to 
be able to test the potentialities of selected men in the Lower 
Division by letting them undertake more responsible and exacting 
tasks. But it was all too easy to pay lip service to such ideas. 
Unless they were acted upon, the situation described in Sir Louis 
Mallet’s account of the Audit Branch of the India Office in 1874 
could arise. The Class 1 entrants ‘find themselves in an office 
with much mechanical work, and they find a set of men capable 
of doing it under their orders ... in ten years the real backbone 
of the office will be found, not in the first class but in the second, 
and you will have a class of men in the first class not doing very 
much work, but looking down upon the working bees, and being 

paid more than they are worth.’ 33 

The rules governing promotion from the Lower to the Higher 
Division in the period before 19 have now been considered, as 
well as the arguments advanced for and against these arrange¬ 
ments. To complete the picture, some account must be given of 
the actual numbers of people who succeeded in surmounting the 


barrier. 

There are three ways in which the figures of promotion can 
be expressed. First, the number of promotions each year can be 
given as a proportion of the whole annual intake (promohons, 
competition appointments, nominations, etc.) into the Higher 
Division. Secondly, the number of promotions each year can e 
expressed as a proportion of those of Second Division or equivalent 
rank at that time; such a percentage is a rough measure of the 
prospect of promotion to the Higher Division, viewed from below. 
Thirdly, we can take all those in Higher Division or other sem 
administrative posts at a particular date, and show the P r0 P^ _ 
tion who had reached that position by the avenue of promotion. 


Each of these can be considered in turn. 

For twenty years after the 1870 Order in Counc.l it can safely be 

assumed that practically no promotions of the type in w ic 
arc interested took place. As already explainc , pvv 

vision was made for exceptional promotion in i 7 > 
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arrangements did not come into effective operation, for one reason 
and another, until 1890. Only from then onwards, therefore, can 
data be given. Our main source is a tabular statement supplied 
for the MacDonnell Commission’s use; 34 other figures exist, but 
they are limited in their usefulness. 35 During the twenty-two 
years 1890-1911, 73 promotions are shown as having taken place 
from the Lower to the Higher Division; to these should be added 
a further 10 India Office cases which are mentioned in a footnote, 
making an average of less than 4 promotions a year. For com¬ 
pleteness we ought also to include the corresponding promotions 
of Supplementary Clerks in the Post Office Secretariat; as these 
are only available for the later part of the period, it is probably 
best to base our annual proportion of intake on the ten years 
1902—11. During those ten years promotions averaged five annu¬ 
ally, and competition appointments over 25 a year. If we confine 
our attention to these two types of appointment (as, in the 
absence of nomination figures, we have to do), the annual pro¬ 
motion intake proportion is 16%. The average for the preceding 
ten years, without Post Office promotions, was over 15%; it can 

. .. — ^ ^ e promotion intake propor¬ 

tion for the twenty-year period 1892-1911 was not less than 16%. 

The majority report of the MacDonnell Commission comments 

favourably on the ratio (it ‘cannot in our opinion be regarded as 

inconsiderable’ 3 ®) which was higher than the complaints of the 

Second Division Clerks would have led one to expect. There are, 

moreover, strong reasons for supposing that our figures seriously 

understate the true extent of inter-class promotion. We have 

already seen that, in the Customs Office experiment, twenty men 

were upgraded without being subsequently down-graded again, 

ye none of these is included in the tabular statement, presumably 

ecause of technicalities arising from the nomenclature of their 
earlier or later posts. 

•/ >lf ^T ren J eS between Departments were, of course, very con- 

S ‘“- u was *° b u e eX P ected - ’offices of detail' such 
as Inland Ilwenue, where the best mode of obtaining thoroughly 

from 15 ^ 11 ^ 1 ^-^ 'u Ch ' gher P ° StS wassaid t0 be t0 train them 
mul V u g 'T ng ’ f he P romotion intake percentage would be 

Admiraltv^^ ekewhe ' e - Yet ‘he existing disparities (the 
Admiralty had 19 promotions in the twenty-year period, 'the 
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Treasury and the Colonial Office none) were generally felt to be 
too great. A Second Division Clerk in the Board of Education 37 
gave it as his opinion that the intake proportion ought to be 
50% or even on occasion (pressed by Philip Snowden) 100%. 38 
In the main, however, all concerned were reluctant to indicate, 
even in broad terms, what they thought the ideal proportion 
would be. Considered from the point of view of the Second 
Division man’s hope of rising to the First Division the existing 
figures were, of course, highly discouraging; the annual promotion 
prospect proportion in the ten-year period 1902-11 was about 
0-12%. It was, both theoretically and practically, a highly ex¬ 
ceptional contingency, though possibilities were somewhat greater 
in certain Departments than in others, and it was constantly 
stressed by those in authority that the legitimate goal of ambition 
was not a Higher Division post but a staff clerkship. 

When we turn from the annual number of promotions, ex¬ 
pressed in either of these forms, to an attempt to estimate our 
third proportion, the percentage of those holding Higher Division 
or other senior administrative posts at a given date who had been 
promoted from the ranks, the paucity of statistics becomes very 
marked. This does not arise from any lack of interest in this 
problem on the part of the MacDonnell or earlier Commissions, 
but rather from the circumstance that lack of comparability o 
data apparently defeated their efforts to prepare estimates. The 
MacDonnell Commission, for example, called for returns from 
each Head of Department in standard form showing the mode ot 
entry to the Service of all their officers; but in the ensuing.argu¬ 
ments about the correct allocation of many of the individuals 
concerned, the preparation of a consolidated statement seems to 
have been abandoned. All that can be done, therefore, is a ori 
ously to piece together the scraps of information contained in the 
oral evidence. Surprisingly enough, a statistical picture of the 
1911 position can be built up in this roundabout way which does 

not contain too many or too large gaps. 

If we take eleven of the main Departments of State (Ireasury, 
War, Admiralty, Trade, Home, Post, Works, Customs and Excise, 
Inland Revenue, Local Government and the Colonial Office), 
they seem to have included between them some 435 ig cr 
Division or other senior administrative staff, and of these 7, or 
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20%, had been promoted, the bulk of the remainder (though not 
always of the highest ranks) having been recruited through the 
Class i examination. These 435 men correspond to the Adminis¬ 
trative Class of the present day; and if we suppose that the 
administrative personnel of the remaining Departments was not 
very large and did not differ materially in its origin from this, 
then 20% can be taken as a rough promotion avenue proportion 
for the Service as a whole at this date. There were, it is true, 
95 similar people in the Board of Education, only one of whom 
was a promoted man; their inclusion would reduce the promotion 
avenue proportion to 17%* Most of these 95* however, were 
counted, quite wrongly from our point of view, as specialists; 
the MacDonnell figure of Higher Division personnel for the whole 
Service is only 495 plus about 33 more senior posts. 39 

Though a figure of roughly 20% correctly measures the 
numerical importance of promoted men in administrative posts 
beyond the class barrier, it exaggerates their importance in two 
ways. First, they were rarely found at the very top of the ladder 
this was partly, but not wholly, due to the fact that young entrants 
to the lower ranks in the twenty years after 1870 had in practice 
been debarred from crossing the barrier, so that even by ion 
there were few promotees with long enough administrative ex¬ 
perience for high office. Secondly, in many of the key Depart- 

P r ° motl ° n fro1 " ^e ranks to the Higher Division had 

to nrnvir? CI \ P &CC ' Thus there were no promoted men 

CoEmffi VCn /u F ^ QaSS 1 Staffof the Office or the 

or and r y any in the Treasur V> the Home Office 

quivalent staff of the Board of Education. As the earlier 

Sn U of 10 the W m OUld r ad ° ne t0 ? PCCt > * here Was a bea ^ conceritra- 
bon of them n Customs and Excise (59% of higher staff) the 

(33 yT and small* I "J and Revenue ( 41 %) and Works 

■q"/° ’ b significant propordons in the Post Office 

0«/1 Bevoni ?K°T n ” en c B ° ard ( ' 3% > and Board of Trade 
^dual nronort- r these tWelve De P a «™nts the indi- 

vanadonsTthe l f prOm0tce ^ n0 doubt ab ° *ow wide 
f th , d ta Were avail able. It is known that of the six 

Fisherirone had^^* 0 ^ B ° ard of ^Hure and 

from S peciaS!t h nn d „ bl V? ^ ranks and two had been transferred 
om specialist posts, while the products of the Class i examination 
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were not regarded as suitable for directing positions . 40 Certain 
other Offices had been organized on a basis where Intermediate 
men replaced the Higher Division altogether. The National Debt 
Office relied for all its senior staff on promotees; this was an 
extreme case of an ‘office of detail’ where it was claimed that, to 
be of any use, a man must virtually have started at the bottom 
of the ladder and mastered the complexities of the work . 41 

( 6 ) Post-1918. The broad changes in the classes comprising the 
lower ranks of the Service brought about by the post-1918 re¬ 
organization have already been discussed. We now have to con¬ 
sider in what ways the formal position in the matter of inter-class 
promotion was modified in the inter-war period; what views were 
held about the question; and how the figures differ from the 
pre-war ones. The majority report of the MacDonnell Commis¬ 
sion, as we have seen, showed moderate satisfaction with the 
working of the arrangements for exceptional promotion. Despite 
the uneven distribution of such opportunities as between Depart¬ 
ments, despite the possible need for some revision of Treasury 
practice in the matter of salary adjustment, the principle of reserv¬ 
ing inter-class promotion for exceptional cases was clearly right. 
The Commonwealth of Australia might be able to do without a 
Class 1 examination, and might rely wholly on promotion from 
the ranks ; 43 but in this country it was better to follow Viscount 
Haldane’s advice in his 1913 address to Bristol y “*'"*** 
‘The State will suffer badly if the intellectual level of its civil 
servants^ lowered; and .twill be lowered if the quahfications 
for all positions are lowered to the educational equipment of a 
youth who has ceased his studies at eighteen. The true remedy is 
to break down the class barrier by making provision or er> 8 

the youth of eighteen to go on, if he is fit to do so. and quahfy 
himself more highly.’ Comforted by these assurances, there was 
no need to modify exisung promotion procedure except in matters 
of d"aih The eight-year prior serv.ee , 

Trtalmy lo -ure t: Z efficient Departmental machinery 
for recognizing and rewarding excepuonal cases of ability y 

these had to await reconsideration after the war. en P 
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pened, it was to be expected that a Reorganization Committee of 
the Civil Service National Whitley Council would at least par¬ 
tially reflect the wish of the lower ranks to have obstacles to 
advancement done away with. ‘We feel strongly that artificial 
barriers to promotion, where they now exist, should be removed.’ 
Speaking of the renamed Administrative Class, ‘our view is that 
the class should be open to all men and women already em¬ 
ployed in the Service who show early proof of real ability and 
promise of being able to discharge, in course of time, higher 
administrative functions’. 47 A Central Authority should be estab¬ 
lished to investigate and decide on the qualifications of candidates 
recommended by the Heads of their Departments (who would be 
expected to submit names, from time to time). And there was 
also to be provision for the promotion of older men to the higher 
grades of the Administrative Class. 48 In the general reorganiza¬ 
tion scramble that followed, however, more attention was con¬ 
centrated on fitting the personnel of the old divisions and grades 
into the new classes and ranks; on the claims of temporaries and 
of ex-Servicemen; and on the new arrangements for promotion 
within a class, comprising annual reports and promotion boards. 

Opportunities of permanendy crossing the barrier by making 
use of wartime or temporary reconstruction arrangements proved 
to be surprisingly limited. Thus although the reconstruction 
competitions for entry to Higher Division posts dispensed with 
an examination of university honours standard, they were in¬ 
tended to recruit men of exactly the type who would, but for the 
war, have taken the normal open competition. Quite apart from 
the age-hnuts, the policy of the interviewing boards ensured that 
hardly anyone without a Commission in the Armed Forces and 
some penod of university study was successful. This did not 
exclude a small number of suitably qualified men who had been 
emporarily employed as civil servants (usually for a month or 
two); but the lower ranks of the Service could not readily cross 

innr^rT by tlUS r0Ute ' A different special competition was held 
Th “t a CanT ° Ut 3 rec °mmendation of the Lytton Committee 
hey had suggested in June 1921 that half the Administrative 
Class vacancies occurring during the next three years should be 

wnntfT" ex ' Service candidates then temporarily employed who 
would have been too old for the earlier competitions." Only 
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eight men reached the required standard; it was September 1924 
before all of them had been given posts. 

Once the reconstruction period was over, the pre-war arrange¬ 
ments regarding promotion from the ranks of the Service into the 
Administrative Class came into operation again, though with 
certain significant modifications. First, no more was heard of the 
condition that inter-class promotion could only take place after a 
minimum number of years had been spent in the Service; this 
was a belated recognition that the Ridley Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation had been sound, that it was folly to make the best 
kind of promotion (i.e. at an early age) the most difficult. Secondly, 
inter-class promotion in what one may call a straight line was, in 
theory at least, to be regarded as a normal, and no longer an 
exceptional, occurrence. Thus by Gazette notification dated 7th 
August 1922, it was laid down, inter alia , that promotions from 
the Clerical to the Executive Class, and from the Executive to the 
Administrative Class, would be deemed to be ‘in normal course 
and would not require re-certification by the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. Though this modification in procedure appeared to 
involve a change in the official attitude towards such promotions, 
this was not the impression conveyed by the Controller of the 
Establishments Department at the Treasury in his evidence before 
the Tomlin Commission. There had, he said, been no change of 
principle in the matter of inter-class promotion since 1914.* 0 
He still described it as ‘the process of exceptional promotion’, 
and gave no hint that such movement was intended to take place 
in normal course. Reassured on this point, the Tomlin Com¬ 
mission, while generally satisfied with things as they were, thought 
that some small improvement might be effected in the promotion 
opportunities of those unlucky enough to be serving in Depart¬ 
ments where there was no Administrative Class. They suggeste 
an informal Service Committee to facilitate the transfer of suitable 
candidates to other Departments, and their trial on Administra¬ 
tive Class duties. Alarmed lest this mild proposal might open the 
flood-gates, they added this warning. ‘It would be the duty of 
this Committee to bear in mind the desirability of maintaining a 
steady flow into the Administrative Class of recruits from the open 
competition.’ 51 A committee of the proposed type belatedly came 

into operation in 1935. 
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What views were held, both inside and outside the Service, 
on these inter-war promotion arrangements? Some observers 
spoke as though a new era had begun. ‘Since the war a happy 
policy of promotion from the subordinate classes of the Service 
into the Administrative Olass has been pursued.’ 5 ^ Others were 
less sure that adequate opportunities existed. Professor Laski, in 
1931, echoed Professor Gannan’s remarks of twenty years earlier. 
‘I have myself taught able young officials of this kind; and neither 
their attainment of a brilliant degree in subjects relevant to their 
departmental work, nor even their publication of researches of 
importance in that field, has led to their being given special 
opportunity to be seconded for better work.’ 53 An experienced 
senior official, Sir Albert Flynn, 54 made it clear that there had 
been no great improvement. 55 Those who enter in the lower classes 
must be given every opportunity of showing their fitness for a 
lgher class; when they show it, they should be preferred to fresh 
candidates from outside. ‘I say emphatically and with a full sense 
of responsibility that, in my experience, these conditions, though 
admitted in theory, are most insufficiently observed in practice. 
The different classes of the Civil Service are treated as “castes” 
determined by a man’s entrance examination, and special pro¬ 
motion into the upper caste is very rare.’ The upper caste had 

perhaps retired further up the hills, but it still did not admit the 
caste of the plains. 

To hear someone other than a Second Division Clerk speak in 
such terms was itself an improvement. It was not to be expected 

, that Departmental Heads would admit the existence 
a class barrier when giving evidence before the Tomlin Com- 

™ SS '.° n , 14 was . a , ste P forward, however, when one of them 
dmuted the principle that suitable candidates from the lower 

rank should, in the filling of junior administrative posts, have 
preference over open competition entrants. Sir John Anderson 
mined to be applying this principle in the Home Office.” ‘If 

do is o Ve io a o t VaCanCy /° r an Assistant Prind P al > ‘he first thing we 

of lower rankTis onTf 7 °^ in the Department 

O lower rank, it is only if we have got nobody on the sDot who 

weT to the” r me 1 t «*° ^ rfpe ^motion ofTat In ffiat 
we go to the Civil Service Commissioners and ask them .0 

assign someone from the examination. It is important that the 
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administrative staff should contain both types—both the Uni¬ 
versity man whose education has been carried to a higher point, 
and the promoted man. I do not think we have had quite enough 
experience yet to enable us to say what the right proportions are 
of the two types.’ In the Home Office the promotion avenue pro¬ 
portion among administrators of the rank of Assistant Secretary 
and below seems to have been about 13%, i.e. below the pre-war 
average for the Service, but very much above that Department’s 
own earlier figure. 

How many other Departmental Heads agreed with this prin¬ 
ciple of first looking for a suitable promotee; and, of them, how 
many applied it in practice? We cannot answer either of these 
questions, but two points about the Tomlin Commission evidence 
are perhaps significant. First, no other Head claimed to be a 
supporter of the principle, which was never mentioned again; 
nor did the Treasury representatives say that they agreed with 
Sir John Anderson’s view. Secondly, those whose administrative 
staffs contained a substantial proportion of promoted men talked 
about the figures; others remained silent on the matter. Taken 
together, these circumstances suggest that the principle was not 
by any means accepted throughout the Service; and that, on a 
public occasion, it was inexpedient to draw attention to a low 
percentage of promotees, in view of the embarrassing issues t at 
such an admission would inevitably raise. Fortunately for t e 
success of this policy of silence, the Tomlin Commission did not 

include a Graham Wallas or a Philip Snowden. 

Instead of discussing the principles on which inter-class pro 
motion should be based, or the extent to which it should, or did, 
take place, attention was confined to vague generalities about the 
respective qualities of past promotees and examination entran . 
Sir Francis Floud (Customs and Excise, one of the two Depar - 
mental Heads who had risen from the ranks 67 ) sought to show 
that no difference existed. ‘I should be very sorry to have to 
make any distinction between the value of Principals accor ing 
to their origin. I do not believe you could find any difference. 
Sir Ernest Gowers obviously disagreed with this view, but was 
vague about the nature of the distinction. ‘I think you get scme 
thing from that method of recruitment (open competition) w ic 
you cannot rely upon getting by promotion.’ 69 Others thoug 
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that direct entrants from outside had qualities making them more 
mobile, or more likely to rise to the very top. The promotee’s 
handicap in the first respect was stressed by Sir John Anderson. 


‘It very often happens that you can find a man who is admirably 
suited to administrative work within a limited sphere, and one 
may be glad to take the opportunity to promote an officer of 
clerical rank to such a post. But one must not attempt to carry 
too many posts of that kind in the Department. If you do, you 
lose elasticity.’ 60 The second disadvantage was partly another 
aspect of the first. Sir Arthur Robinson (himself an examination 
entrant with very high marks) linked them together. ‘Men pro¬ 
moted to the Administrative Glass do well; but. . . from the point 
of view of rising to the top, the examination candidates are 
better.’ Those coming in through the Class i examination were 


more adaptable. 61 More recently, disappointment has been ex- 
piessed at finding promoted men imbued with even more caution 
than their examination counterparts. They have personal charm, 
we are told, but are shy of any step at all away from the recog¬ 
nized paths. 62 Sir Albert Flynn 63 thought that 50% or more of 
the administrative personnel could be satisfactorily chosen from 
the ranks, but admitted that, if you diluted the class by more than 
half, there might be a risk of finding too few men equal to the 
topmost posts. It must not be forgotten, however, that a ‘con¬ 
siderable’ proportion of men entering by the upper door proved 
unfit for administrative work, and enough suitable men could 
readily be found to replace them if the problem were tackled 
systematically. ‘The selected lower-grade man is as good as the 

tnd 2SS F r ° lv, f‘ on in force of character, power of command 
and width of outlook; and he generally knows the office and its 

real business better than the higher-class man’, who had often 

had only the one-sided training of private-secretarying.** 

It can be seen that the opinions of senior officials and others on 

these questions of quality as related to Service origin were varied 

and not altogether helpful as a guide to policy/What had the 

representatives of the lower ranks themselves Jsay about ft 111? 

S&Err 0n f UCS 0f m0rc P ract 'cal concern to the 
,i“‘ k T. , ^ mb ers unfortunately occupied most of their atten¬ 
tion. Thus the Civil Service Clerical Association's principal nr ev 
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redundant Second Division men; and their main proposal was 
to do away with an Executive Class with separate outside recruit¬ 
ment. The Society of Civil Servants (representing the executive, 
directing and analogous grades) naturally devoted a good deal 
of attention to the rebuttal of these dangerous arguments, but 
also had something to say about promotion to the Administrative 
Class. In general, liberal opportunities of appointment to posts 
in the cadet and higher administrative grades should be available 
to officers of other classes. 65 More specifically, they asked for 
central pooling arrangements to ensure that the whole field of 
potential administrative ability in the Service was surveyed; 
tentative fixing of the proportion of Assistant Principal vacancies 
to be observed over, say, three years (though they ‘recognized 
that the number of such promotions can never be very large, 
and seemed broadly satisfied with recent figures); and more pro¬ 
motion of older men straight to higher administrative ranks. 66 
In all of this there was none of the outspoken comment on social 
barriers, gulfs and chasms that had caused such embarrassment 
to earlier Commissions. An outside observer, particularly if he 
relied on the inadequate published social data relating to the 
Civil Service, might have been led to suppose that little remained 
to be done in attaining Arthur Boutwood’s ideal, stated in his 
reservation to the Majority Report of the MacDonnell Com¬ 
mission. 67 ‘The interests of the public service prohibit any arti¬ 
ficial limitation of the field from which administrative officers are 

selected.’ 

A general picture has already been given of the social strata 
from which new entrants to the lower ranks were being recruite 
in the 1920s. Some indication must now be provided of the extent 
of promotion in this inter-war period. Unfortunately the available 
inter-war figures are both less numerous and less helpful than t e 
pre-war ones. It is difficult to compare them with the pre-war 
figures already discussed which, because they were confined to 
Second Division and equivalent cases, gave a reliable indication 

of the importance of promotion from the ranks. 

The Tomlin Commission were officially informed by a Treasury 

representative that in the eight years 1921-8 there had been 47 
promotions to the Administrative Class, and P^°P e 
entered by competition. Of the 47, the Society of Civi ervan 
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(representing the executive, directing and analogous grades), 
after very careful enquiry, were only able to trace 36; the re¬ 
mainder were presumably transferees. Of the 84, 11 probably 
came in by the limited competitions already described, but as 
they were not promotees in our sense, we can legitimately include 
them with the open competition entrants for the present com¬ 
parison. There would seem, therefore, to have been 36 true cases 
of promotion from the ranks in this eight-year period. This aver¬ 
age of between four and five a year is very much the same as that 
for the ten years before the war. Expressed as a proportion of the 
whole promotion and competition intake it is, however, nearly 
twice as large—30% compared with 16%. This (taken together 
with the abnormally high figures for individual years, e.g. 1928) 
may have formed one basis for the belief that, after the war, pro¬ 
motions took place on a much more liberal scale. When it is 


remembered, however, that the period 1921-8 included three 
years in which open competitions did not take place, and was 
immediately preceded by reconstruction competitions admitting 
about two hundred new people to the Administrative Class, the 
apparent generosity of the policy of promotion from the ranks 
begins to look somewhat niggardly. 

Unfortunately all evidence of the actual number of promotions 
from the ranks in the ten years following 1928 is lacking. For 
though the Annual Reports of the Civil Service Commissioners 
always included figures of promotions to the Administrative Class 
from other classes, a note gave the warning that these figures 
were confined to promotions in which re-certification was deemed 
necessary. As we have seen, ‘straight-line’ promotions from the 
Executive Class to the Administrative Class had, since the 
Gazette announcement of 7th August 1922, not needed the sanc¬ 
tion of the Commissioners. All ‘true’ promotions in our sense are 
therefore apparently missing from these published data; the 
gures can only be used as an indication of the annual extent of 

tl ; e Admi oistrative Class from professional, scientific 
and technical branches of the Service and from the inspectorate. 

e have, from 1928-38, no direct evidence on which to estimate 
what change had taken place since pre-war days either in the 

promotion intake proportion or in the annual prospect of pro! 
motion viewed from below. P P 
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Fortunately a combination of information to be gleaned from 
the published papers of the Tomlin Commission, and unpublished 
data relating to 1929 and 1939 assembled for the purpose of 
the present study, enables a good deal to be said regarding the 
promotion avenue proportion. Taking the Tomlin Commission 
material first, post-war promotion policy does not sound much 
more liberal than pre-war, in the light of statements such as 
these. ‘Particulars were furnished showing that about one-quarter 
of the officers now serving in the Administrative Class had been 
promoted to that class from other classes.’ 68 These ‘other classes’ 
comprised, besides some 15,000 in the executive and 39,000 in 
the clerical groups of the Service, a further 6,500 in the pro¬ 
fessional, scientific and technical branches, and had between them 
contributed perhaps 270 officers to the Administrative Class. This 
one-quarter, which undoubtedly included some transferees, com¬ 
pares with a pre-war figure of 20% from Second Division and 
equivalent ranks alone. One recent writer comments on the sen¬ 
tence from the 1931 Tomlin Report in these words. ‘That does not 
seem to be an unreasonable proportion, and suggests less rigidity 
than is sometimes supposed.’ 69 There would, nevertheless, appear 
to be some degree of rigidity in a system maintaining its promo¬ 
tion avenue proportion virtually unchanged (20% compared 
with something very much less than 25%) during a period of 
twenty years or so that included the social upheaval of a World 
War. 

We are not told what variations from one Department to an¬ 
other are concealed by the 25%, but once again a laborious sifting 
of the printed evidence produces some clues. In Customs and 
Excise, whose destinies were now controlled by a promotee in¬ 
stead of a Class 1 examination man, there seems to have been a 
partial reversion to the policy of filling the higher ranks from 
below; half the Principals had apparently been chosen in this 
way. In the Board of Trade, 52% of those holding the two junior 
administrative ranks were promotces, as were half of those in its 
offshoot the Ministry of Labour of the rank of Principal an 
above; this relatively new Department had a promoted man at 
its head. In Inland Revenue the promotion avenue proportion 
for all those in the Administrative Class was a third. As on t e 
earlier occasion, the representative of Agriculture and Fisheries 
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reported that the administrative ranks had up till now been 
almost entirely filled by promotion, not always of clerical but 
sometimes of professional and technical officers. For only one of 
the many Departments where the promotion avenue proportion 
must have been much less than a quarter have we any printed 
evidence at all. In the Home Office the figure for those of the 
rank of Assistant Secretary and below was 13%. Except in this 
last case, the pattern is very much what a study of the pre-war 
material would lead one to expect. 

Fortunately 1929 is a date for which it becomes possible to use 
some of the unpublished data assembled and analysed specifically 
for the present enquiry. Of the 43 top administrative posts only 
four (say 9%) were held by ‘true’ promotees, of whom one had 
come right from the bottom of the ladder. The proportion is 
somewhat higher—14%—in the case of Principal Assistant Secre¬ 
taries. Altogether, out of the 121 most senior administrative 
appointments in the Service, only 15 were filled by rankers. 
Amongst Assistant Secretaries, a fifth had been promoted from 
the ranks. Of the Higher Civil Service as a whole at that date, 
about 17% were promotees, and a further 9% had been trans¬ 
ferred from Civil Service professional, scientific or technical posts. 
This makes it virtually certain that our earlier supposition—to 
the effect that the Tomlin Commission’s ‘one-quarter of 
the Administrative Class’ included a substantial proportion of 
transferees—was correct. 


Some interesting differences emerge when these cases of true 
promotion from the ranks are analysed by Department. In only 
five Departments of any size had promotees reached the most 
senior administrative positions (i.e. above the rank of Assistant 
Secretary). These were Customs and Excise, with three-quarters 
of such staff promoted from the ranks, the Ministry of Labour 
and the Post Office (a third in each case), Agriculture and 
Fisheries (a quarter), and the Board of Trade (22%). No other 
major Department had any promotees at all in these senior posts. 

t" a i yS1S ? f ., the method of entr y to the Administrative Class 
., C hl ^ er clvl1 servants in our 1939 group throws further light 

live? en L t0 x^ h uu promotion P° lic y in the inter-war period 

^20 T„ ?i, h ! h °P“ ° f the ^^organization Committee in 
1920. In the Higher Civil Service as a whole, promotees then 
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formed 20 5% of the total instead of 16-9% in 1929. As on the 
earlier occasion, the promotion avenue proportion was lowest 
for the highest-ranking administrators, and highest for the lowest 
rank included (that of Assistant Secretary). The Departmental 
distribution of the promotees was a little less uneven than it had 
been in 1929, though the same Departments as before (Customs 
and Excise, Agriculture and Fisheries, Trade, Labour and the 
Post Office) proved to be the only major ones in which substantial 
numbers of them succeeded in reaching the most senior adminis¬ 
trative posts. There were isolated cases, however, in the Admiralty, 
the Air Ministry, the Home Office and the Treasury. There were 
none in Education or in any of the Departments dealing with 
Dominion and Colonial affairs. 

Though the figures as a whole certainly suggest an increased 
tendency to promote from the ranks, they do not support the view 
that this tendency was yet strong enough to have produced any 
marked change in the social structure of the Higher Civil Service. 
The relatively small differences between the position in 1939 anc * 
1929, and between 1929 and 1912, would seem to suggest that 
Departmental Heads and the Treasury were continuing to take a 
very restricted view of the possibility of those in the lower ranks 
successfully discharging higher administrative functions, and this 
despite the fact that the standard of formal education at least of 
new entrants to these lower classes of the Service had risen con¬ 
siderably over the period. It is fairly clear that the reserves of 
latent administrative ability were still not being adequately 
tapped. Either the machinery or the whole basis of selection, or 
both, clearly needed drastic overhaul if the Administrative Class 
was not indefinitely to be starved of such talent. 

In the event it was war and preparation for war that brought 
about the change in the Service attitude towards promotion from 
the ranks. Despite the use of such terms as ‘in normal course to 
describe promotion from the Executive to the Administrative 
Class, the figures of those who had reached the Higher Civi 
Service in that way by 1929 and 1939 make it clear that, for t e 
vast majority of those below, the prospect of surmounting t e 
inter-class barrier was very remote; it remained a theoretica 

rather than a practical possibility. The i 939~45 war anc * 1 e 
events leading up to it led to several important developments. 
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First, there was an immediate and enormous increase in the 
amount of work to be done by the Civil Service, necessitating the 
expansion of many existing Departments and the creation of new 
ones. Secondly, open competitions for entry to the Service were 
suspended, and many civil servants went into the Forces. To 
meet this situation the broad choice lay between bringing in 
temporary civil servants with no administrative experience at all, 
or whose experience had been gained in other spheres, and up¬ 
grading established civil servants who knew Service procedure, 
but had not previously been regarded as sufficiently talented to 
justify their promotion to the Administrative Class. 

We have three means of measuring the extent to which this up¬ 
grading took place. First, the Treasury supplied the information 
that there were 565 promotions of established personnel of other 
classes to the Administrative Class during the nine-year period 
1938-46. Unless we go back to the Treasury figures for the eight 
years 1921-8, when there were 47 similar cases, no direct com¬ 
parison with these new figures is possible. As we have seen, how¬ 
ever, there is ample indirect evidence to suggest that no great 
modification in promotion practice took place between 1929 and 
i 939 > and we can safely assume that an annual average of 63 
promotions and transfers into the Administrative Class repre¬ 
sented a revolutionary change. All wartime promotions and 

F ? n i!r ? V ! er . e ’M 0f course > on an acting or temporary basis; but 
established civil servants of other classes who had once secured a 

ioothold m the Administrative Class did not often revert to their 

earlier status. Since 1946, promotions and transfers have naturally 

been on a smaller scale than they were during the war; the 

reasury have supplied a figure of m such cases between 

January 1947 and 31st March 1949, though as most of these 

Idmi^rTp taken P lace . b f ore the inauguration of new Normal 

av^ f°T r mJU y 1948 < ex P lained below), the annual 

pirisonofffi 7 n0t VCry J ar Sh ° rt ° f the 1 93 M 6 level. Com- 
panson of this promotion-and-transfer intake with the open com- 

these comoetV T, W !* T lead!n e b — <* ‘he suspension^ 

preparation < for >nS I 'T' As a § uide t0 thc effect of war, 

St . f V ar and ,ts ^‘ermath on numbers entering by 
different routes, however, it is perhaps worth putting the feme 

of 6 7 6 promo,tons and transfers (565 plus ,„) "during 5 the period 
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i st January 1938 to 31st March 1949, alongside a figure of about 
630 normal and reconstruction open competition entrants not 
previously in the Service who came in during the same period. 70 
If we add to the first figure those mentioned in the next para¬ 
graph, whose promotion took place by way of limited or open 
competitions, the ratio of promotion-and-transfer entry to ‘out¬ 
sider’ competition entry over the period of eleven years or so was 
roughly 4 to 3. Short of another major war, this golden age for 
promotion is unlikely ever to appear again. As explained below, 
an agreed ratio has now been fixed for the filling of junior vacancies, 
but the ratio of open competition entrants to promotees and 
transferees at all levels has been about fifty-fifty in recent years. 

Secondly, the reconstruction arrangements for Civil Service 
recruitment after the recent war gave very much more scope for 
established personnel of other classes to enter the Administrative 
Class than had been the case after the 1914-18 war. Special 
reconstruction competitions limited to established personnel were 
held, and as a result 128 such people entered the Administrative 
Class in the four years 1945-6 to 1948-9. 71 Over the same period, 
a further 31 crossed the barrier by way of open reconstruction 
competitions (they formed just over 7% of the successful com¬ 
petitors). 72 This represents an annual promotion-and-transfer 
intake by way of competitions of some 40 a year during that 
period, apart from promotions and transfers in the normal form 
(there is no overlap between these cases and those included in the 
figure of 676 mentioned in the previous paragraph, but account 


is taken of them in estimating the ratio 4 to 3). 

A third way of indicating the revolutionary extent of the war¬ 
time change in the practice of inter-class promotion is to compare 
the proportions of promotees in our 1950 and 1939 g r0U P s 
higher civil servants. Instead of forming just over a fifth of the 
total, in 1950 they amounted to more than a third ( 35‘9 %)• 
These figures are not conclusive by themselves, for it might have 
happened that the crossing of the barrier took place as a result 
of more liberal promotion policy before 1939, though the people 
concerned did not reach the rank of Assistant Secretary until some 
time between then and 1950. This possibility is, however, ruled 
out by a closer examination of the promotees in the 1950 group, 
more than half of them (51 *9%) crossed the class barrier after 
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1939- We are, therefore, fully justified in taking the difference 
between a fifth of the total in 1939 and a third in 1950 as an indi¬ 
cation of the striking effects of wartime promotion policy. It may 
be added that 37*3% of the promotees in the 1950 group had 

risen from original Civil Sendee posts of clerical class or lower 
status. 

Treasury figures have been published for 1950 giving a twofold 
division of the different ranks of the Administrative Class into 
direct entrants on the one hand and those promoted from other 
classes of the Service on the other; 73 no official figures have been 
published for any earlier date, so they cannot be used for com¬ 
parison over time. It is of some interest to compare our 1950 
proportions with those of the Treasury. In order to do so, we have 
to add to the 35-9% of cases of true promotion from the ranks a 
further 5-4% transferred from professional, scientific and technical 
posts, and 1*2% transferred from the Foreign and Diplomatic 
Seiyice, etc. These proportions, when added, come to 42-5%, 
which is substantially less than the Treasury’s 49-1% of the same 
group (Assistant Secretaries and above) promoted from other 
classes. The explanation of this apparent discrepancy is that many 
o those who entered the Civil Service during the war as ‘tempor¬ 
aries and were ultimately given established posts in the Adminis¬ 
trative Class, were originally appointed to temporary positions 
m other classes of the Service. From the Treasury’s point of view 
hese people were not direct entrants but promotees. From our 
point of view it seemed more consistent with our pre-war classi- 

entr, ? ° f Cntry t0 treat them “ wartime direct 

w^Tn lhl °V he tem P° rar y P° st they originally held 

r;"; he c general . COnfusion surrounding such appointments at 

lnd^r T% imP ° rtanCe * T ° ° btain a fi S ure of promotions- 
some of th? ft Treasury comparison we have, therefore, to add 
w. ,*? wartime direct entrants in our 1950 group. If 

reached bfthe T e rea’sS. reSU,t d ° Sely a PP roximates * h e figure 

difW^n'llT ° f promotees diff( =r between the 

seen ,w • f 016 Administrative Glass? We have already 

the proDordnnT ‘tT 9 “n ‘? 39 S rou P s > there was a tendency for 

lower The *° ^ S . macr ln tlle higher ranks and larger in the 
lower. The same tendency is to be observed in our .950 group! 
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where the average promotion avenue percentage of 35 9 conceals 
a difference between those above the rank of Assistant Secretary 
(where the percentage is 23-5) and the Assistant Secretaries them¬ 
selves (41-6%). The corresponding Treasury proportions of pro¬ 
mo dons-and-transfers are 37-1% for those above the rank of 
Assistant Secretary, and 54'^% f° r the Assistant Secretaries them¬ 
selves. One obvious factor—that promotees tend to reach retiring 
age at a lower rank than others, because they have further to 
climb—undoubtedly accounts for some part of these observed 
differences. Another contributory factor may have been the pre¬ 
vailing belief, to which attention has already been drawn, that 
promoted men normally lacked certain qualides needed by ad¬ 
ministrators at the very top of the Service. We have no figures 
of our own for those below the rank of Assistant Secretary. The 
Treasury promotion-and-transfer percentage for Principals and 
Assistant Principals is 517, however, which is appreciably lower 
than that for Assistant Secretaries (54 6). The pre-war view that 
promoted men, for age and other reasons, often failed to get 
beyond the rank of Principal should perhaps, in the light of these 
figures, be revised by substituting the rank of Assistant Secretary 
instead. 

In conclusion, something must be said about post-war promo- 
don policy. The Nadonal Whitley Council has reached agree¬ 
ment on certain important issues. 74 The most important of these 
are that regular prospects of promotion to the Administrative 
Class from other classes are to be provided by Normal Limited 
Competitions, of which the first was held in July 1948. Between 
then and 30th September 1953, 63 people have crossed the barrier 
by this means, which replaces the old system of Departmental 
promotion so far as the Assistant Principal grade is concerned. 
The age limits for these new competitions are 21 to 28; the written 
part of the examination is adapted to suit the needs of candidates 
who are already engaged on a full-time job in the Service. 
‘Selection is on the same lines as in Method II of the Administra¬ 
tive Open Competition, i.e. by a qualifying written examination, 
followed for those who qualify by tests of personal qualides at the 
C.I.S.S.B. and final interview before the Final Selection Board. 75 
A prescribed proportion—20%—of the esdmated Assistant Prin¬ 
cipal vacancies each year is reserved for filling in this way. The 
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representatives of the lower classes of the Service have dearly 
learned one lesson from the experience of the inter-war years 
namely that unless a proportion is agreed, understandings on 
promotion policy are apt to have very little meaning. In the light 
of the preceding historical account, the 20% proportion may 
seem a modest one. This percentage, however, only applies to the 

from S oth JUni |° r P0StS r‘u Administrative Class. Promotion direct 
from other classes of the Service to administrative posts as Princi- 

pals and Asststant Secretaries still takes place; and figures supplied 

by the Treasury make it possible to give a rough estimate of its 

importance. As can be seen from Table 4, during the four or 

ve years some 32% of the new recruits to the Administrative 

TABLE 4 

ma. N sources of new recruits to the administrative class 

1ST APRIL 1949 To 30TH SEPTEMBER 1953 

Fmt Administrative Rank Held 


(0 a. Open Competition 
Method I 

(1) b. Open Competition 

Method II 

(2) Limited Competition 

(3) Promotion (from Gen¬ 

eral or Departmen¬ 
tal Executive Class) 

(4) Transfer from Other 

Classes (except 
Foreign Service) 

(5) Transfer from Foreign 

Service 

All Five Sources 



274 1000 


Note: This Table is based on fi ' IO °'° ' 447 ioo-o 

did £rr* Min0r ad j , “ta'nt e hwe I had M £ y ™ h d C £. U S " vicc Commi *ion and 
«?«« » exactly the nune S ">•* became the two ecu of data 
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Class have been promoted from the General or Departmental 
Executive Class. Together with limited competition entrants this 
amounts to 43 % or so of the new recruits to the three lowest ranks 
of the administrative hierarchy, compared with 50% by open 
competition and 7% by transfer from other branches of the 
Service. These proportions are not at all unlike those found 
amongst the higher civil servants of 1950; for if the 145 non¬ 
examination direct entrants from outside are excluded from the 
calculation, some 42% of the Higher Civil Service had been pro¬ 
moted from the ranks, while 51% had been recruited by open 
competition. The fact that promotces tend to be older than open 
competition entrants complicates the position, but it looks as 
though (if direct entrants otherwise than by examination are 
ignored) present promotion policy is likely to stabilize the 1950 
proportions of higher civil servants who have entered the Adminis¬ 
trative Class by the main available routes. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ROUTES OF ENTRY TO THE ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE CLASS: OPEN COMPETITION 


T he earlier reform of the Indian Civil Service and of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge paved the way for 
the reform of recruitment to the Civil Service at home The 
story of these developments, and of the actual steps by which open 
competition became established as the standard means of entry 
has been told so often that repetition is unnecessary. * The principal 
andmarks were it will be remembered, the Northcote-Trevelyan 
*f°! 1 ° f l8 ™ the 'nstitution of the Civil Service Commission in 
the setting-up in ,860 of a Select Committee to enquire into 

£e X S f aP r nUng CandidateS for J unior Civil Sendee posts^ 
the 1867 franchise extension, rendering political patronage ineffec- 

hve, the appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer hi i860 of 

" T a , < f m P etitio “; ^e Order in Council 

be fiUedTn thli e ng li ^ ““ V * cancies of certain should 

r ^ T ’ and the sub sequent Treasury regulations 

fiU the'h® h° r ° Pen exa ™ nations f or men of university standard to 

standard fn fi r M ? 0 S V n , d f<>r ,he Use of tests of a lower education!" 
standard xn filling the lower ranks of the Service. 

(a) rtyo-ign 

tll J!*® i main features of the °P e n competition for higher posts in 

earliest scheme agl ^ 

provided for those already in the lower rank oTthf S “X 
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wanted to compete . 2 In practice, however, only a very small pro¬ 
portion of those who succeeded were non-university men either 
from inside or outside the Civil Service. A second, and closely 
related, feature was that the subjects a candidate might offer were 
those in which one could take honours at a university (and this, to 
those responsible for the early competitions, meant Oxford and 
Cambridge). The intention was that men of the type whom it was 
proposed to recruit should be able to select their subjects for the 
Civil Service examination in such a way that no additional study 
was involved. No subjects were obligatory, and candidates could 
choose to be examined in as few or as many of them as they liked. 

As time went on the Civil Service Commissioners attempted to 
remedy what they evidently regarded as defects in the earliest 
scheme. One of these defects was that candidates with only a 
superficial knowledge of their chosen subjects were, in some cases, 
proving more successful than those whose studies had been more 
profound. The absence of any limit on the number of subjects in 
which a candidate might choose to be examined made this pos¬ 
sible. The first remedy adopted, in 1895, was to raise the lower age 
limit from 18 to 22, thereby excluding the non-university man 
who could not afford to wait until he reached that age before 
embarking on a career. At the same time it was announced that in 
future no candidate would be allowed any marks in respect of any 
subject unless he was considered to possess a competent knowledge 
of that subject. This was the beginning of a campaign against the 
‘mere smatterer’ of the 1854 Report* Such people must be given no 
credit at all for taking up numerous subjects in preference to 
mastering a smaller number. The standard method of defeating 
them soon came to be the practice of deducting a fifth of the 
maximum number of marks from every candidate s score and then 
adding a quarter of the remainder. This was supplemented, in 1906* 
by a new rule whereby candidates could only select subjects up to 
a point where the aggregate of possible marks did not exceed 6,000. 

A second defect was of precisely the opposite character. Can¬ 
didates with too narrow a range of interests and knowledge were 
sometimes successful. The danger, as the Commissioners saw it, 
seemed to be that too many mathematicians and scientists who 
were ignorant of history and philosophy and perhaps even ot 
English might find their way into the Service. It would be interest- 
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ing to know how many such people did in fact slip through, and 
how their Service careers compared with those of the smatterers 
who entered before the regulations were tightened in 1895; there 
is reason to believe that some men of both types subsequently rose 
to be Heads of Departments, but no adequate study of this subject 
could be made on the basis of the available material. The Com¬ 
missioners, at all events, were ill-disposed towards both, and 
accordingly in 1906 reduced the maximum marks to be obtained 
by specializing in mathematics and natural science. 


In the course of the deliberations of the MacDonnell Com mit 
sion, other criticisms of the open competition were discussed. By 
this time the same examination (sometimes with small modifica¬ 
tions) was being used for posts outside the Home Civil Service. In 
1895 the scheme for the Indian Civil Service had become identical 
except in age limits; in 1898 Eastern Cadetships were brought 
within its scope; while in 1908 and 1911 it was extended to clerk¬ 
ships in the Foreign Office and to certain Diplomatic and Consular 
posts. One of the mam criticisms was that Oxford and Cambridge 
men had an unfair advantage over those of other universities. What 
was the nature of this unfair advantage? It was claimed that, 
dwpite contimial additions to the list of subjects a candidate might 
take, the marks attached to individual subjects were so distributed 

“ ° m f ke 1 0 t . ea i l ? r l for such men to make up the requisite total. In 
particular, Sir Richard Lodge pointed out that the Oxford man 

who took Classical Moderations and afterwards Greats might 
manage to make up his marks to the necessary total almost without 
gomg outside his university subjects; no other university honours 
course had such an advantage.’ Though this may have been 
partly accidental, there is little doubt that it was in part deliberate 
This was virtually admitted by the committee that was later asked 

°“ the r ,S1 ° n ° f ,he s y ,labus - ‘Moreover, the conception 
clat P car c S ^ n ri S i e n e r re 2 Uire ^ a Wide range of: instruction, and the 
are die widest of umWtycou^ ^ *“* ° f ' Gambrid g e > 
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college. 6 Apart from the question of the preferential treatment of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the poor man’s son was at a disadvantage 
in several other ways. It was said of Leeds University, for 
instance, that ‘among the class of parents from whom our students 
are drawn, the possibility of entering the Civil Service is at present 
very little known’. 6 Similarly, the class of men who went to 
Scottish universities had no tradition of Government service in 
their families. 7 A further disadvantage lay in the fact that taking 
the Civil Service examination involved something like a month’s 
residence in London. 8 Of course if one went to a crammer (a 
luxury the poor man's son could not in any case afford) the expense 
of living in London for a further one to three terms had to be 
added to the crammer’s fees, for they all tended to be in London. 9 
And cramming was more of a necessity than a luxury. The chances 
of success without one were apparently rated very low, even by 
Oxford and Cambridge men. In 1910, for instance, out of 33 
successful Cambridge candidates, 21 were at Wren’s for six months 
or more, and 3 for seven weeks. 10 

The official answer to these criticisms was, of course, to deny 
that cramming was necessary, or that preferential treatment of 
Oxford and Cambridge existed, and to deplore the expense 
entailed in attending those universities. It was easy, moreover, to 
suggest that the figures of successful candidates were bound, for 
reasons beyond the control of the Commissioners, to include a 
preponderance of Oxford and Cambridge men. ‘The system of 


scholarships . . . attracts to those places of learning a great pro¬ 
portion of the ablest students. If the results of the competition did 
not correspond to this fact, something would be wrong with the 
competition.’ 11 Others, such as Viscount Haldane, hoped that 
things would right themselves when the newer universides had 


found their feet. ‘I should be seriously disappointed if, in twenty- 
five years, the new universities do not send up a propordon of 
candidates very nearly approaching Oxford and Cambridge.’ 12 If 
this prediedon is taken to apply to successful candidates, it was not 
fulfilled; for the Oxford and Cambridge propordon, instead of 
falling from the 80% it represented when he spoke, rose to nearly 


90% in the period 1933-9. 

As an indirect result of the MacDonnell Commission’s delibera- 

0 # 

dons, however, certain alteradons in the scheme of examinations 
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were later recommended by another committee 13 and ultimately 
(after 1921) put into force. The avowed purpose of the recom¬ 
mendations was to remedy defects in the existing examination 
arrangements. The revised distribution of marks for the main sub¬ 
jects, for instance, was designed to put on an equal footing the 
main schools of study at all the British universities. The danger 
that mathematicians and scientists with insufficient width of 
interests and knowledge would secure entry to the Service was 
now to be met, not by reducing the maximum marks for their sub¬ 
jects, but by introducing a new, compulsory section of the com¬ 
petition. This new section was to comprise an essay; a test of the 
understanding of English and the workmanlike use of words; 
questions on contemporary subjects, social, economic and political; 
questions on general principles, methods and applications of 
science; and translation from a foreign language. No one was 
likely to deny that these changes were desirable, though they did 
not meet all the criticisms that had been advanced. The other 
main recommendation of the committee—-the introduction of a 

compuisory interview—was on an entirely different footing, and 
will be discussed below. 6 


A broad indication can be given of the relative importance of 
open competition as a means of entry to administrative posts in 
die pre-war period. We do not know how many direct appoint- 
mems from outside without examination, or transfers from other 
branches and Services, took place annually; but the average of 
two dozen competition appointments a year in the twenty years 

rern v ef ° re i he 191 4 T ' 8 war was certainly the main source ofnew 

veryfar beWndTh^ 0 " ^ ™ nhs > “ we have seen, came 
• P . behind. There is also the picture that can be built up by 

n the MacDonnfll'T'b"-'^ ^ ° f information contained 
me MacDonnell Commission evidence. This shows that if 

we take eleven of the main Departments (Treasu^ Trade 

Home Office, Colonial Office, Local Government Wa’r Office’ 

WoTl \n USt0mS and Excise > Inla “d Revenue, Pos Office 
H.0.S.-F 7 /0 63 ’ SlnCe ,hCSe D 'P artmen ‘ a 
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formed the bulk of the Home Civil Service at that date, this 
proportion is probably a reliable guide to their relative importance 
in 1911-12, except in the special case of the Board of Education, 
where open competition recruits were not employed. 

(b) 1918-1939 

Open competitions were suspended during the 1914-18 war, 
and for several years thereafter special reconstruction compedtions 
took their place. The main features of these competidons (which 
are treated, in all statistical aggregates in the present study, as if 
they had been normal open competitions) were laid down in the 
3rd Report of the Gladstone Committee on recruitment for the Civil 
Service after the war. They were open to candidates who had been 
in the Forces and who might reasonably have intended to enter by 
the ordinary competitions if there had been no war. There was a 
preliminary sifdng of applicadon forms by the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. This was followed by a qualifying examinadon in English, 
arithmedc and general knowledge. Those who had survived the 
preliminary sifdng and had passed this relatively simple written 
examination were then interviewed by a selecdon board. On the 
basis of this interview they were placed in order of merit, and 
vacancies arising before the next similar competidon took place 
were filled in accordance with that order. The considerations the 
selection board were to take into account were the candidates 
educational record, military record, and special qualifications; the 
recommendations of referees; any special distinction in the qualify¬ 
ing examinadon; the qualities exhibited at the interview itself; and 
any wounds or other incapacity resulting from military ser y ic fj 

As a result of reconstruction competitions on this pattern held 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921, 203 Class 1 Clerks were appointed. ny 
3 of these had not been in the Forces, and they had been medicaLy 
unfit. Out of the 203, 13 had already had a short peno o 
employment (usually a month or two) as temporary civil servants, 
they were described as having reached the standard necessary o 
success in the competition, but, rather surprisingly, no indication 
was given of their place in the general order of merit resulting 

from^he interview. Amongst the 198 successful candidates w 

had been in the Forces, practically all had held comm**** 
rank. Very few pre-war established civil servants in lower classes 
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were successful in these competitions; many were ineligible because 
of the age limits. 

An obvious justification for using the interview as the main 
means of selection of these occasions was the interruption of their 
normal education that most of the candidates had suffered, and 
the fact that their wartime experiences might well have brought 
out qualities not easily tested by written examination. Normal 
open competitions were resumed, abortively in 1921 and effec¬ 
tively in 1925. The long delay was due, in large measure, to earlier 
over-estimation of the number of new recruits needed. When peace¬ 
time arrangements were eventually restored, .they took the form 
recommended by the Leathes Committee in 1917. The main 
respects in which this differed from the pre-war pattern have 
already been explained. There remains to be discussed, however, 
the revolutionary change whereby an interview became an integral 
part of the normal open competition. The compulsory interview 
was a highly controversial departure from established procedure 
ever since the principle of open competition had first been intro¬ 
duced. How did this come about, and what were the reasons for 
such a fundamental change of policy? What was it hoped to dis¬ 
cover in this way, and which candidates were likely to be excluded 
by the type of interview introduced? 


The mere sequence of events is clear enough. The MacDonnell 
Commission, reporting in 1914, had mentioned the possibility of 
a viva voce without making any definite proposal. 15 They did sug¬ 
gest, however, that the syllabus ought to be re-examined; and the 
I reasury Committee appointed for that purpose included in their 
^917 Report the recommendation that an interview to test alertness 
intelligence and intellectual outlook should form part of the 

! 6 fi Th “ p ^°P° sal was dul X acted upon in 1921, and 
rms the justification for the change of policy at that time. The 

S°“f, Commission had, however, almost certainly not 
intended that a matter of such fundamental importance, on which 
they themselves were in doubt, should be settled in this way. They 
ggested the appointment of a committee to see whether there 
as any foundation for the misgiving that the existing syllabus 

Mnttafr^ 0 /°- d “ d Camb1 ^ th -e was not even a 

scone^’Vhe r ^ c UCtl ° n ° f 3 ™ a voce should ^me within their 
ope. The Civil Service Commissioners, in a lengthy letter to 
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the Treasury explaining why the Committee was urgently needed, 
made no mention of such a topic, 18 and the terms of reference are 
also silent on the question. 19 It is of some interest and importance, 
therefore, to discover who wanted this change of policy, and what 
reasons they had for thinking that it was cither necessary or 
desirable. 

The great majority of the Heads of Departments interviewed by 
the MacDonnell Commission were given an opportunity to express 
an opinion on two matters directly relating to this question. First, 
they were asked whether there was any noticeable change in the 
quality of those recruited through the Class i examination. 
Secondly, their opinion was sought on the desirability of some 
form of viva voce to supplement the written examination. In the 
main their answers suggested that they thought the quality of 
entrants was as high as, or higher than, it had been either in the 
earlier period of the open competition or in the days of patronage 
appointments. And most of them were satisfied that entry by that 
route should continue to depend on order of merit in a wholly 
written examination. To some extent this may have been due to 
the tendency to be satisfied with things as they are, popularly 
believed to be found in all ranks of the Civil Service at all times. 
Even making allowance for this possibility, however, the numerical 
weight of opinion seems genuinely to have been that there was no 
deterioration in the quality of entrants which would call for a 
fundamental change in the method of choosing new recruits. The 
views of certain key officials, however, undoubtedly carried specia 
weight with the Commission, and it is worth looking at one or two 


of these. , , „ . 

Sir George Murray, who had until recently been Permanent 

Secretary to the Treasury, spoke in the course of his evidence of 

the greater difficulty experienced in the latter part of his career in 

finding men to fill the highest places.*• This disappointment in his 

expectations is later quoted by the Treasury Committee;** and it 

is true that his foUowing remarks advocated open compeuuon 

tempered by selection, in which the Head of Department would 

make enquiries about the candidate ‘and his training ante¬ 
cedents’. 22 The value of Sir George’s testimony as support lor the 
policy ultimately adopted is, however, completely destroyed by 
, wo other observations in the course of h.s evidence. First, the 
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introduction of an interview was not, in his view, practical politics; 
and secondly, in his final summing-up, ‘it is quite certain that, 
neither by the methods we have been speaking of nor by those of 
written examination can you ever ascertain whether a man is 

going to develop into what you will want him to be twenty years 
afterwards’. 23 


Another Treasury spokesman, Sir Robert Chalmers (Sir George 
Murray’s successor), gave his reasons for opposing the idea of an 
interview. Candidates would have a feeling that they were taken 
from a very clear field without favour into one where it would be 
noticed if they came from a different social stratum, and where 
they would be subject ‘to tests and to criticisms which were of a 
class character’. 24 Such possibilities also seem to have troubled Mr. 
Leathes, First Civil Service Commissioner, whose early evidence 
is particularly worth quoting in view of the part he was later to 
play in bringing about the change. ‘I should not be prepared to 
upset the result of an important and elaborate competition on the 
ground that I did not think so-and-so was the kind of man who 
was wanted for the Civil Service; at least I should be very loth to 

° 'h , C m ^ t cases which it would be right, but there 
would always remain a feeling of injustice and arbitrariness about 
it which, unless the importance of competition was very much 
diminished, would rankle in people’s minds.’ 25 However, by the 
final stages of the Royal Commission’s deliberations Mr. Leathes 
had modified his position, and advocated in his evidence the 
ntroduction of a viva voce on some subject of the candidate’s own 
Hioosing, the examiners being at liberty to ask him questions on 
matters of common knowledge as well. 23 It was to be a test of 
mental alertness. His Director of Examinations, Mr. Mair, raised 

another "T nge k r ° US P oint when hc said, in a letter quoted by 
another witness, that a written examination -could not take 

men* , ° f SUCH ‘ hmgS “ bearing and manner s. Some Dcpart- 
ments, too, were not entirely satisfied with certain of their clerks 

provided by competitive examinations, because they were no 

sctfrs Ld not‘° ffi al Wi *, h ““ PUbHc ' Thc * «« 

and not sufficiently men of the world .’ 37 These seem tn 

published" ‘ he ° nly lWO Senior Civil servants of the day whose 

of interviewaTnart of'th *“ s . upport the introduction of some kind 
interview as part of the Class i examination; and the outcome 
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might well have been entirely different had they not been chosen 
as Chairman and Secretary of the Treasury Committee charged 
with the revision of the syllabus. 

Opinion outside the Civil Service on this issue was apparendy 
more evenly divided. The MacDonnell Commission, though not 
themselves able to make any recommendation on the matter, 
called attention to the fact that the proposal was strongly sup¬ 
ported by a university witness from Dublin, and was approved 
by three other university representatives. 28 Two points should, 
however, be noted. First, the plan to which the Commission were 
referring was a viva voce based on the syllabus of the papers chosen 
by the candidate, a very different proposal from the interview as 
finally introduced in the 1920s. The intention was twofold: to 
give a second chance to those who had not done themselves 
justice in the examination, and to eliminate those whose know¬ 
ledge consisted of mere cramming. Secondly, it should be noted 
that at least as many of the university witnesses were strongly 
opposed to the idea that an interview should form part of the 
examination. Sir Richard Lodge regarded it as a fallacious test. 
Professor Vaughan, asked whether he thought that the capacity 
of doing justice to yourself in a personal interview was one of the 
qualities required in a civil servant, replied ‘so much depends on 
mere shyness: I think you would have excluded Mr. Pitt on those 
principles’. 30 Professor Medley stressed the danger that candidates 
from Scottish universities might fare badly when interviewed y 
a board accustomed only to assessing people of their own social 
class. ‘Our men are not English public school boys . . . they are 
quite a different type, and they have not had the same oppor 
tunities; they have not the same outward polish and outside 
manner. So that unless there was someone on the committee who 
understood their kind and gave them a fair chance, they would 

come off very hardly.’ 31 . . 

Some of the members of the MacDonnell Commission were 

certainly anxious to test the opinion of as many witnesses as pos¬ 
sible on the desirability of introducing a viva voce for Class 1 
entrants. One reason for their interest in the topic was undoubt¬ 
edly that interviews had recently formed the method of recruiting 
the staff of the new Labour Exchanges. It soon became clear, 
however, that there was a vital difference involved here, lor 
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had been a question of rapid selection from a field of candidates 
varying widely in age, education and practical experience; written 
examinations would, in these circumstances, have been virtually 
impossible. Moreover doubts were felt about the success of a 
method where, out of 73 managers of Labour Exchanges ap¬ 
pointed on the recommendation of an interviewing committee 
presided over by Mr. Leathes, 21 % had within a few years been 
dismissed, asked to resign or down-graded, and a further 6% had 
left of their own accord. 32 


Summarizing the position, it appears that there was no clear 
evidence of poor or declining quality amongst Class 1 entrants, 
and that hardly anyone in the Civil Service was prepared publicly 
to support the introduction of a viva voce for such recruits. And 
although some senior members of university staffs approved such a 
proposal, they had in mind a further test of knowledge and ability 
within the field chosen by the candidate; while many of their col¬ 
leagues were opposed to the inclusion of any kind of interview. 

The Leathes Committee, in recommending that a viva voce 
should henceforth form part of the examination, reflected none 
of these misgivings and divisions of opinion. A recent Consultative 
Committee on scholarships for higher education (of which Mr. 
Leathes himself had been a member) had, rather surprisingly, 
expressed views on the Class 1 examination. ‘It should be a test 
of training as well as a test of knowledge. It should include a viva 
voce examination.’ 33 This cryptic remark, in which the nature of 
the propped interview is unexplained, was quoted in the report 
o the Leathes Committee to show that their intended change of 
policy had strong educational backing. They then proceeded to 
explain what they had in mind. 3 * Qualities might be shown in 
is way which could not be tested in a written examination, but 
which shonW be useful to public servants. These apparently in¬ 
cluded alertness, intelligence and intellectual outlook; presence of 
mmd and nervous equipoise were also important, and candidates 
who showed nervousness under interview conditions might, in 

r’ 1 * * hC d j° ack a valuable quality. The examiners should 
eLTru d ?° handUn e y° un e men and putting them at their 
whirh exarrunaUon was to be in matters of general interest, on 

that th 7 ery ^ Ung man ° Ught t0 have somethin g to say. The idea 
e candidate should be questioned on the subjects he had 
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chosen in the examination, which was the essence of the scheme 
supported by some of the university witnesses before the Mac- 
Donnell Commission, and which also figured in the Leathes 
proposal at that time, was silently abandoned. The weight 
attached to the interview was to be 300 marks out of 1800 or 
1900, and this ‘should not infrequently help a useful man to 
success or save the State from a bad bargain’. 35 

This, then, was the origin and justification of the type of oral 
examination to which, as a compulsory supplement to their 
written tests, all open competition candidates for the Administra¬ 
tive Class of the Home Civil Service were subjected during the 
inter-war period. The qualities to be tested and the means of test¬ 
ing them were ill-defined, and the dangers in the whole procedure 
had clearly been quite inadequately considered. The 300-mark 
allocation was the Chairman’s compromise between the figures 
suggested by other members of the Committee. 36 With so little to 
guide them, everything would depend on the character and 
ability of the members of the interviewing board and, above all, 
of the First Commissioner acting as Chairman. The evidence of 
those who held this office during the inter-war years is, therefore, 
invaluable, not merely as showing what they were trying to do, 
but also as affording a basis for judging the type of candidate 
likely to fare well or ill at an interview conducted under their 


auspices. # 

The pattern was set during the Leathes period, lasting until his 

retirement at the end of 1927. ‘My own plan is to fish about for a 
topic in which the candidate is interested; if I can find something 
on which he is willing to converse, one thing leads to another, 
and I firmly believe that you get your best and truest impression 
of the candidate if once you can get him moving easily in conver¬ 
sation. It doesn’t matter to my mind at all what he talks about. 
Literature I have seldom found to be a good draw. 37 An equa y 
disarming account is given by Mr. Meiklejohn, wh ° ^ ° “ 

during the remainder of the period ending in 1939* D * re ? 
young man comes in I try to put him a. his ease, by lookmg at h. 
record, and saying, “You were at Rugby: you went on from there 
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and how he reacts to other people and things.’ 38 Little perspicacity 
is required to see how this kind of approach would prejudice the 
chances of a candidate from the lower social strata, where no 
point of contact, in his educational career or elsewhere, existed 
between him and the Chairman. Such a candidate, far from being 
put at his ease, might well tend to become more and more un¬ 
comfortable as the interview proceeded. The recital of the names 
of his particular schools and university would be unlikely to 
establish a bond of sympathy between him and the members of 
the board. His failure to travel abroad would be too easily 
attributed to narrowness of outlook or lack of the spirit of adven- 

tfom r ™t r i?| an thC ne , Cessit V of earnin S a living during vaca¬ 
tions. The hit-and-miss plan of fishing about for a topic would 

aS • tlme Was lnvariabl y s hot‘» to press hardly on a 
candidate whose interests did not happen to conform to the 

Chairman s idea of ‘questions on which every young man should 

have something to say’. And his failure to swallow the early bait 

r °wn to him must of itself convey the impression that he licked 

wo o the principal qualities, alertness and width of interests for 
which interview marks were given interests, tor 

Nor was this all. Though it was strenuously denied that the 

pose of the interview was to test ‘the general aHrlr.ee r T P 
manners’ of the candidate « 1 a . ddress O nd ] good 

would seem to have been no J ^ eXtenslon of a ™s there 
to nervous equipoise the T Warra ^’ a P art from their reference 
careful m ule irms wW h a M ry C ? mmittee "^e particularly 

from any taint of class^reiudir ° n the SUrface > be fr «= 

‘the candidate’s alertness Int.ir * ! n ? tter of determining 

his personal qualities of’mind'fId*’ and lntdIectua l outlook, 
fea^of thoselho ^etheGW T, menta et l ui P™nt’..o The 
seen that, once a had fore - 
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office in the Civil Service. The increasing need for tact could be 
stressed. Sir Warren Fisher, speaking for the Treasury, fisted some 
of the qualities necessary for a man of affairs, on which written 
examinations alone did not provide conclusive evidence; ‘qualities 
of heart which make men, for instance, good mixers, good leaders, 
good judges of their fellow-men, and able to carry conviction 
where the hammer blows of intellect and logic by themselves may 
merely antagonize’. 41 Public opinion, however, accustomed for 
so long to the idea of intellectual ability as the sole criterion of 
direct entry to the Home Administrative Class, would at that 
time have rebelled against any proposal to modify this position. 
The flexibility of interview procedure and aims allowed a situa¬ 
tion to develop which would never have been accepted if the fact 
that a change of policy was involved had been more widely known. 

The official answer to those who had grave doubts about the 
whole proceeding was not limited to mere denials of class bias. 
A safeguard against any such possibility, it was said, lay in the 
fact that there were four members of the board in addition to the 
Chairman. These colleagues were generally ‘a member with 
Indian experience, a lady of scholastic or academic experience, 
and two others [who had, in recent years, been] professors of 
eminence and a gentleman with wide city and foreign business 
experience. It has always been the endeavour of the Commis¬ 
sioners to secure that as far as possible the personnel of the inter¬ 
viewing board should be representative, not only of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but of the other universides.’ 42 The composidon of 
the board clearly left very limited scope for the fulfilment of this 
last condidon. The process of selection from amongst those eligible, 
as described by Sir Stanley Leathes, is reminiscent of the dme- 
honoured method of choosing part-time University Extension 
lecturers. ‘We try to choose people who have broad sympathies. 

. . . You get the advice of your friends; you get people you know. 

You give them a trial trip.’ 43 Far from allaying fears, these 
disclosures of the narrow social circle from which the interviewers 
were in practice recruited lent additional support to the conten¬ 
tion that, consciously or otherwise, the results of the viva voce 
would be to lessen the chances of entry of working and lower- 


middle class candidates. 
Little criticism of a policy 


decision brought into operation in 
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the comparatively recent past was to be expected from Heads of 
Departments in their evidence before the Tomlin Commission. 
Nor did the First Division Association, a substantial proportion 
of whose members owed their initial appointments in the Civil 
Service to successful performance at interviews in the reconstruc¬ 
tion competitions of 1919-21, want to do away with the viva voce . 
Representatives of other ranks, however, were strongly opposed 
to interviews for direct entrants to the Administrative Class. Thus 
the staff side of the National Whitley Council wanted to do away 
with the viva altogether, because of its dangers, and to rely on the 
probation period in the Service for weeding out obviously un¬ 
suitable people. 44 Unfortunately their whole approach to the 
problem was so naive that it could easily be brushed aside. In¬ 
stead of pointing out that the method of conducting the interview 
though ostensibly fair to everyone, placed certain types of candi¬ 
date at a grave disadvantage, they played into the hands of their 
opponents by suggesting that the class bias was both open and 
crude. The object of the interview should be to test the know- 

!ho g w and . ? blhty f the candidate for the post in question and 
should not be used to ascertain his origin or social status '** The 

obvious answer to such a charge was that the viva voce was not 

concerned with such matters; the candidate's schooling, and his 

clmmi ° ccupa0 ? n - were ln an y case previously known to the 
Commission, so there was no need to question him on this subject 

s‘/ w‘ n ' e ™ CW - The v ? hole ^ca could easily be disposed of by 
ar ren Fisher as the most complete bunkum. ‘I think the 

looWngata fcllo * Tf ° rigin i$ quitc Levant. When I am 
” P rl U TV T not concerned with what his father 
was. I am concerned with what he is.’« Such charges which onlv 

served to provoke righteous indignation of this typ e g destroyed anv 
hope there might have been of a review of the whnlt• Y 

procedure 1 wero'tTmtlatT*" ’S* eXpcrience interview 
Beveridge's attitude to die ^/L h ° WeVer ' Sir WiUiam 
strongly with the confidence of successive" C ° n * aSted 

I am rather suspicious of it, very suspicious oft buT~no; 
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got any absolute evidence on which to base my suspicions . . . 
I distrust my own tendency to be misled.’ 48 Professor A. D. 
Lindsay favoured interviewing as an intellectual test supple¬ 
mentary to a written one, ‘because you get people who are very 
good examination subjects, who are nevertheless fools. At an 
interview you can see that they are stupid.’ 49 As an examiner at 
the time of the reconstruction competitions, when written tests 
were largely impracticable, he thought the very thorough inter¬ 
views, at which very full reports from those who knew the candi¬ 
date best had been available, had worked well. About the normal 
viva for Administrative Class entrants he had grave doubts, how¬ 
ever. ‘When we just had a young man in front of us and had to 
engage him in conversation, the interview test seemed to be much 
more difficult, and more chancy. I thought that mistakes were 
made.’ 50 The candidate had not yet taken the written examina¬ 
tion, so there was nothing to serve as an interviewer’s guide. ‘You 
are really fishing in the dark. You may hit, and you may not. It 
is very difficult to do it . . . without any lead, not knowing what 
the opinions of the candidate are.’ 51 And speaking of fellow 
members of the board who had not done this sort of thing before, 
‘it seemed to my poor judgment that they were entirely taken in 

by so to speak incidental things’. 52 

Despite this damning indictment of the Leathes-Meiklejohn 
interview procedure, the Tomlin Commission saw no reason for 
change. There were no grounds for any suspicion of class pre¬ 
judice; though as they had not called for any statistics throwing 
light on that problem, the lack of evidence to support such a 
charge was not altogether surprising. They were a little puzzled 
by some unexpectedly large variations between the marks awarded 
at the interview test to candidates who competed more than once 
for the same Class, but did not press the point. 53 They regarded 
as generally satisfactory the proportion of the total marks assigned 
to the interview, an opinion apparently arrived at m no ess 
haphazard a way than the original choice of 300 marks by e 
Leathes Committee. Even the inadequacy of the average lengt 
of interview—a quarter of an hour or so—was allowed to pass 
unchallenged, as well as the meagre provision for the opinions o 
referees who might know something about the candidate. I 
resisting change the Tomlin Commission, of course, must not be 
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denied the credit of having prevented the interview for the Home 
Administrative Class from becoming an even more potent 
weapon for the exercise of class prejudice. They did not, for 
instance, accept a recommendation of Mr. Meiklejohn, who had 
such confidence in his viva procedure that he would have liked to 
make it a prcliminaiy interview qualifying candidates to proceed 
to the written examination. Under this arrangement candidates 
only obtaining, say, 50 out of 300 marks would be weeded out 
altogether (as in Foreign Service recruitment practice at that 
time), however good their performance might have proved to be 
in the remainder of the competition. 54 

For the rest of the pre-war period, therefore, the viva continued 
to operate, to all appearances, on much the same lines as before 
and continued to prejudice the chances of direct entry to the 
ome Administrative Class of people who would most probably 
have provided a valuable social leaven. Two modifications were 
owever, introduced. A witness had mentioned in evidence that 

nnsdhtV 0 SeC h ° W ’ m a " ° raI examinat ' on of this kind, it was 
possible to arrive at assessments of candidates so detailed that 

m»ks «Xm r,'?' SO T dmeS J differed by onIy one or two 
marks. From that time forward only points at wide eouallv 

spaced intervals on the scale were awarded, and marks inter 

“o e „ wi a e mo C re n s th ' Se WCre T" ^ ^ The 0ther m °difica- 

uon was a more serious one. In 1937, incidental to some chanees 
n the marks awarded for the different parts of the examinaZT 
e importance of the viva was substantially increased • instead of 

X l800 ’ ^ ^ waTnow "tcThave"^ 

inations^held in May iq 3 , aJTldf 0 " 31 C ° nfcrence on Exam- 
undertaken into iJer aL r" lnvcsti gation was 

ducted on the same W 1 rehab.hty of an interview con- 

for the AdminSve Clat Th T P i° yed V" the exami "»dons 
presented to atcond contence heldt? 5 ° f *“* ^ Were 
and were published in the same year ‘•'Great"cafe*' Fol , ke 1 f ,0ne > 
secure candidates who would hie beeXbJe for thfciJS 
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Service Examination; to draw from a panel of examiners who 
had done assessing of this kind; and to conduct the interviews as 
nearly as possible on the lines of the case being studied (e.g. fishing 
about for a topic). Every candidate was seen by two boards, and 
a mark was awarded to him by each of the nine examiners inde¬ 
pendently as well as by both the boards collectively. The range 
(20-30%) and the average (12%) of the differences between the 
marks awarded by the two boards pointed clearly, in the view of 
the investigators, to the unreliability of this interview test. The 
evidence on which the examiners could judge the candidate was 
so different in the two cases as almost to mask the common influ¬ 
ence of the same set of candidates. Success or failure seemed mainly 
to depend on something which was largely a matter of chance, 
namely on whether the examiners happened to light upon a topic 
which gave that particular candidate the scope and the oppor¬ 
tunity he needed to show his good qualities. 

It was not the purpose of the Hartog-Rhodes investigation to 
consider the possibility of social bias at such interviews, and 
neither in the selection of candidates nor in the analysis of the 
results was this an objective. The conclusion just quoted, however, 
needs very little extension to illustrate the likelihood that inter¬ 
views of this kind will give an advantage to those with the same 
kind of education and social background as the members of the 
interviewing board. For nearly everything depends on the suit¬ 
ability of the topic selected for the individual candidate; and a 
matching of topic and candidate is more likely to be achieved, even 
without conscious bias, the more closely the candidate s interests 
and experiences resemble those of the members of the board. 

A few years later, in 1937, the Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion held a Summer Conference at Cambridge on the use of the 
interview in recruitment and promotion. Mr. Stuart-Bunning, 
summing up the results of this conference, says that no evi ence, 
and no sustained argument, was produced in favour of the inter 
view of the Administrative Class type. ‘All we got was, Leave it 
to me and all will be well.” ’ 67 The nearest approach to a reasoned 
defence of the system at this time was provided by Mrs. M. A. 
Hamilton, who enjoyed interviewing, had done it for the Adminis¬ 
trative Class, and had faith in the procedure. I did not . . . hnd 
that it was prejudiced in favour of the Public School entrant- 
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although I had been specifically warned that I should find it so; 
on the contrary, most members were so well aware that they were 
expected to entertain that prejudice that they were apt, if any¬ 
thing, to prefer a Midland to an Oxford accent. And any sign 
of any sort of prejudice in any one mind on the Board instantly 
set up a contrary wave in another.’ 58 Plausible though these argu¬ 
ments may sound, they do little to weaken the suggestion, made 
above, regarding the crucial importance of similarity of interests 
and background between candidates and board members if a 
suitable topic is to be hit upon in a short interview. Nor do they 
really dispose of the contention that interviews of this type are 
necessarily influenced by superficial characteristics. As one writer 
puts it, ‘a “nice” boy, with engaging manners and a pleasant 
accent, has a greater chance of having his relevant qualities 
assessed excessively than the rough- diamond has of securing 
arithmetical justice’. 59 


The fact that the marks obtained by successful open competition 
entrants to junior posts in the Administrative Glass are published, 
in a form enabling the interview mark to be separated from that 
arising from the written part of the examination, provides the 
opportunity of making a number of interesting comparisons. Was 
there, for instance, any association between the type of school 
attended by these entrants and the award of relatively high or low 
marks? If we take the marks obtained by the 177 classifiable open 
competition entrants during the six years before the 1914-18 
war, when the examination was wholly a written one, we find 
that there is no significant difference between the average mark 
of the 50 who had been at Clarendon schools" as against the 127 
who had not, or between the 77 who had been at predominantly 

T?hlr‘"f x,'° T d ‘, h c ’°? Wh0 had been at da V schools (see 
T u 1 The materlal for the inter-war period, 1925-20 yields 
rather different results. In the written part of the^xa^on 

the 301 from predominantly day schools were awarded higher 

1 from boarding-schools; the 86 boys from 
Clarendon schools obtained lower marks than the 398 entrants 

rom other schooh; and both these differences were hig'hly ^fi 

, The ma !‘ ks of the 95 entrants from schools administered 
by local education authorities in 1939 were sienificanVlv 
than those of the 389 from other schools ® X ' Ugher 
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OPEN COMPETITION 


When we turn to the marks these entrants were awarded at 
their interviews, this position is reversed. On their showing at a 
15- or 20-minute interview, entrants from Clarendon schools 
scored higher marks than those from other schools, entrants from 
predominantly boarding-schools did better than those from day 
schools, and those from schools administered by local education 
authorities scored lower marks than entrants from other types of 


school. And all three of these differences are statistically highly 
significant. A reasonable inference from the figures so far put 
forward would be that, in the inter-war period, the interview was 
probably tending to modify the schools-origin pattern of entrants 
in a particular direction, favouring those from Clarendon schools 
and boarding-schools, and handicapping those from schools ad¬ 
ministered by local education authorities. This inference, as will 


be shown later, is amply borne out by an analysis of the whole 
field of candidates in one pre-war year, 1938. 

The marks obtained by open competition entrants can usefully 
be related to yet another factor, the degree of career success 
achieved. Because open competition entrants start in the same 
rank at roughly the same age, comparisons between them on the 
basis of the number of years taken to reach particular ranks are, 
within certain limits, legitimate. It is important that they should 
have entered the Service in roughly the same period, and that 
promotion before the outbreak of the 1939-45 war should be 
separated from promotion at a later date. Differences in promo¬ 
tion opportunities resulting from having been posted to different 
Departments, though they may well have a bearing on individual 
careers, are unlikely to affect the average experience of groups 
chosen on a school basis, or to be distributed otherwise than 
randomly as between those with varying marks on entry. Table 6 
sunimarizes the results obtained by comparing marks on entry 
with the time taken to reach certain ranks. It will be seen that 
amongst entrants by competitions held in the six years 1909-14, 
there was a significant correlation between high marks awarded 
at the wntten examination and rapidity of promotion to the rank 
ofAssistant Secretary in the period before 1939. This did not hold 
good for promotion to the previous rank, possibly because seniority 
was, in the 1920s, the main determinant in these cases. Amongst 
entrants b y competitions held between 1925 and 1939, however. 

n.Ui8i“^U yg 
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OPEN COMPETITION 

there was a significant correlation between both written examina¬ 
tion and interview marks on the one hand, and rapidity in reach¬ 
ing the rank of Principal before 1939. Under war and post-war 
conditions this association ceased to be noticeable, though it was 
significant in relation to the two next ranks in the hierarchy. The 
correlation, it will be noticed, is significantly greater as between 
marks for written work and career success than it is in the case of 
interview marks and speed of promotion. This would seem to 
provide adequate statistical support for the view that, though both 
parts of the competition machinery were functioning reasonably 
successfully in broad career-success prediction, the written exam¬ 
ination was a better guide to the possession of qualities making for 
rapid promotion than the pre-war 15 or 20 minute interview. 

When we pass from marks obtained on entry to the other factor 
(type of school) that can usefully be compared with career success, 
the problem of defining this latter term arises. The basis of the 
definition has, of course, to be that of reaching a particular rank 
by a certain age, or after so many years in the Service. Various 
combinations of ages and ranks were tried out. In one part of 
the statistical analysis, for instance, first degree success was defined 
as having reached the rank of Principal Assistant Secretary or 
Under Secretary by the age of forty; second degree success con¬ 
sisted in reaching the rank of Assistant Secretary by then; and the 
rest were counted as failures. These and other combinations all 
produced similar results. There proved to be no significant differ¬ 
ence, amongst those who entered by the open competitions of 
1909- 1 4, between the career success of boys from Clarendon 
schools and those from other schools, or between those with a 
boarding-school and a day-school background. 6 * The same lack 
of association between type of school and career success was found 
amongst open competition entrants of the 1925-39 period. 

So far our discussion of the relationships between the various 
luiown characteristics of those who took part in open competitions 
has been confined to the successful candidates. Only for one year, 
1938, has it been possible, by permission of the Civil Service 
ommissioners, to make a detailed analysis of the unsuccessful 
candidates as well. 66 The results of this analysis are extremely 
interesting. First of all, as mentioned elsewhere in the present 
study, the successful group was found to contain significantly more 
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candidates from boarding-schools, and significantly fewer from 
secondary schools administered by the local education authority, 
than the unsuccessful group. By itself, this would merely show 
that the process of selection by a combination of written examina¬ 
tion and interview resulted in the emergence of a sample biased 
in favour of boarding and public schools. This might be because 
candidates from these schools tended to be better academically, 
or because they tended to obtain higher interview marks; or it 
might be due to a combination of both factors. Secondly, there¬ 
fore, the cases were analysed on the basis of their marks for written 
work and their interview marks taken separately. For this pur¬ 
pose it was thought best to exclude the 44 women candidates, as 
well as 11 men whose overseas schools could not easily be fitted 
into our categories. This left 278 men; 83 of them came from 
secondary schools administered by local education authorities, 
against 195 from boarding-schools, and independent and direct- 
grant day schools; comparing predominantly boarding with pre¬ 
dominantly day schools, 107 came from the former and 171 from 
the latter. On their written work, the mean mark of those from 
local education authority schools was virtually the same as that of 
candidates from other schools. The mean mark of boarding-school 
boys was lower than the day school average, but the difference was 
not quite great enough to be statistically significant. In the matter 
of academic attainment measured by marks awarded in the 
written examination, therefore, there seems to have been little 
variation according to school-type origin, except that boarding- 
school boys showed a tendency to gain slightly lower marks than 
day-school boys. 

It is when we turn to marks awarded at the interview that the 
real reason for the bias in the selected sample emerges. The mean 
interview mark awarded to candidates from schools controlled 
by local education authorities was less than the average obtained 
by those from other types of school (see Table 7). Those with the 
advantage of a boarding-school education were given better inter¬ 
view marks, on an average, than their day school competitors. 
And both these differences proved to be highly significant. 
Whether this bias was justified, in the sense that boarding and 
public school boys tended to make better civil servants, obviously 

cannot be determined from these figures. 
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kLYSIS OF INTERVIEW MARKS AWARDED AT THE 1938 OPEN COMPETITION FOR JUNIOR POSTS 
THE HOME ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS TO SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL MALE CANDIDATES 



coefficients of variation i 
not significant 


OPEN COMPETITION 

They do, however, lend valuable statistical support to the conten¬ 
tion that pre-war interview boards were favourably impressed by 
the speech, manners and general bearing associated with a public 
school background. The anonymity of a written examination 
seems to have secured equality of treatment for candidates of vary¬ 
ing school origin; the interview, intentionally or unintentionally, 
wisely or unwisely, apparently did not do so. 

How important was all this in terms of an actual denial of 
opportunity to enter the Administrative Class? After all, the viva 
voce was not a qualifying one; interview boards were surely power¬ 
less to prevent those of outstanding academic ability from entering 
the Service. In order to throw light on this problem, a third type 
of analysis of the 1938 material was undertaken. How would the 
group of 76 candidates qualifying for the offer of a post have 
differed if the interview were ignored, if order-of-merit had 
depended entirely on the written examination? A rearrangement 
on this basis showed that 18 unsuccessful candidates would have 
changed places with 18 of the original 76. In other words, nearly 
24% of the successful candidates owed their offer of a job to the 
favourable impression they had created at the interview, which 
enabled them to displace competitors who, on an assessment of 
academic ability, would have been preferred. An interview result¬ 
ing in a turnover of this magnitude was clearly of major import¬ 
ance, and cannot be dismissed as the mere weeding-out of a few 
unsuitable people. To supplement the earlier analysis, therefore, 
it was decided to examine these two groups of 18 people each, to 

see what differences there were between them. 

It was realized at the outset, of course, that the very smallness 
of these groups would make it unlikely that any observed differ¬ 
ences would stand up to tests of statistical significance. These 
observed differences would still, however, be worth recording, 
they might at least show tendencies, and if these were confirme 
by the results of the earlier analysis, some reliance could be p’ a ^ 
upon them. To avoid confusion, the 18 people who owed the o er 
of a post to a successful interview will be described as group > 
while those whom they displaced will be referred to as group 
Only two members of group A had not been to either Oxfor or 
Cambridge (unfortunately making a statistical cell too sma or 
validation); in group B, on the other hand, eight of the members 
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were in this position. Of group A, io had come from predomin¬ 
antly boarding-schools, while only 4 of group B had done so. In 
the case of group B, on the other hand, 9 people had been educated 
at secondary schools administered by local education authorities, 
compared with only 3 in the case of group A. All these differences, 
though they cannot be described as statistically significant, suggest 
tendencies of the same kind as the highly significant differences 
described above when the interview marks of candidates were 
related to their school-type origins. As a further step, the occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers of these 36 people were obtained from birth 
registration records. Arranging these occupations in the Registrar- 
General’s Social Classes, it was found that, whereas 13 members of 
group A had fathers in Social Class categories I and II, only 7 
members of group B had fathers in these categories, and this 
difference proved to be statistically significant. 

(r) Since ig 45 

Apart from the increased weight attached to the interview after 
* 937 > by a reduction in the aggregate of marks while maintaining 
the interview mark at the earlier figure, there had been no 
published indication of widespread official dissatisfaction with the 
broad lines of the inter-war open competition arrangements. It 
now appears, however, that the Commissioners found these 
arrangements not wholly satisfactory in two respects. 64 (1) Because 
they occasionally enabled a candidate to succeed in spite of the 
award of a very poor mark for his personal qualities. The inter¬ 
view, as we have seen, was not a qualifying one; yet the weight 
attaching to it in the aggregate of marks must, particularly after 
the 1937 change, have made it highly exceptional for anyone with 
a really poor interview mark (such as 50 out of 300) ever to be 
offered a junior administrative post in the Home Civil Service, 
n eed, our figures show that out of493 people who entered by the 
open competition route between 1921 and 1939, only in one single 
case was there an interview mark as low as 50, and only in four 
cases (including the previous one) did those with marks as low as 
ioo take up duties. The number with 150 marks or less was only 
Hi or 3 /o of the total. Despite the highly exceptional nature of 
such cases, however, the Commissioners were apparently anxious, in 
their post-war reconstruction and open competition arrangements, 
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to ensure that such a thing could never happen at all. This 
could best be done by attaching less importance to academic 
ability, and more importance to personal qualities. The First 
Commissioner who retired in 1939 had, in the course of his evid¬ 
ence before the Tomlin Commission, expressed his personal view 
that the interview should, as in Foreign Service recruitment at that 
time, be a qualifying one that weeded out bad interviewees 
altogether. 65 (2) The Commissioners realized that their insistence 
on candidates taking an arduous examination in addition to their 
degree examination, together with the delay in offering posts, often 
led to candidates going into business or other professions though 
they might have preferred to enter the Civil Service. 

Early in the 1940s a tentative scheme for normal post-war 
recruitment from outside the Service was therefore produced 
involving, for an experimental period of ten years, main recruit¬ 
ment by the old method with minor modifications, and up to 
25% (from 25-50% since 1952) by Method II. In Method II the 
evidence of the candidate’s academic ability was to be the award 
of at least 2nd class honours by a university; compulsory papers, 
including an English essay and general knowledge tests, were to 
be on the same lines as under the old arrangements; and the rest 
was to depend on interview (though the modern methods being 
used by War Office Selection Boards, which later, with suitable 
adaptation, became the basis of Method II, were not yet suggested 
in these early proposals). In the meantime, however, open recon¬ 
struction competitions had to be devised. A committee of the 
National Whitley Council recommended something very like the 
proposed Method II for this purpose. A 2nd class honours degree, 
or one year’s full-time attendance at a university and an expecta¬ 
tion by the university authorities that the standard would be 
reached, was to be accepted as proof of sufficient academic ability. 
A written examination in general subjects was to be designed to 
put on an equal footing people of very varying ages whose educa¬ 
tion had been interrupted by the war. An interview was to form 
the most important part of the competition; but the methods 
employed were to be left to the Commissioners to decide. When 
the regulations prepared by the Commissioners came into force in 
1945, there were two important features in which they amplified 
earlier recommendations. First, the written examination in genera 
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subjects became a qualifying examination, with the dual purpose of 
weeding out unsuitable people at an early stage, and of providing 
subsequent interviewers with clues regarding the interests and 
abilities of those who were to be seriously considered as candidates. 
This qualifying examination comprised an English essay, tests in 
summarizing and interpreting difficult passages, current problems, 
arithmetic and an intelligence test. Secondly, the interview became 
a very extended one, in which the candidate was tested and 
observed both as an individual and as a member of a group. 

As far as selection for the Administrative Class of the Home 


Civil Service was concerned, the introduction of this extended 
interview of a modern type, conducted by a newly-created Civil 
Service Selection Board (C.I.S.S.B.), represented an entirely new 
approach to the recruitment problem. 66 It is worth while to give 
some account of the methods and principles involved, for they 
underlie not merely the open reconstruction competition pro¬ 
cedure, but also that adopted since 1948 in filling a proportion of 
e ^ orma l open competition vacancies, as well as all the vacancies 
filled by normal limited competition for promotion from other 
classes of the Service to the junior ranks of the Administrative Class. 

t ough the use of these new procedures is still experimental, and 
is subject to review after 1957 in the light of the results of post-war 
lollow-up surveys of those recruited by the old and the new 
methods, there seems every likelihood that they will be retained, and 
quite a possibility that they will ultimately be employed in recruit¬ 
ing a larger proportion of the Administrative Class than at present. 

, t 1 Yf S ’ course > no accident that new selection procedures 
snould have been applied to the recruitment of civil servants in the 

at this time * From ! 94 2 onwards, War Office 

selerfj!? n f°ffi dS had becn S ainin e practical experience in the 
selection of officers by new methods. These comprised intelligence 

such P ' R ° nallty .! ests > interviews by psychiatrists, practical tests 

obstacle p r ° UP dls< ') 1 5f lons and lecturettes, command situations, 

ffie candiSift"? — ***** ^ OU P’ tests ‘ desi g"ed to bring ouJ 
.. lni P a tive, co-operativeness, leadership and other 

S X , U h e Vf , .‘° ffiC * quality> was ana ‘y sed in terms 

annm . tbat figure officers would be called upon to play and 

th£iobTnal W *° r p' Sampl l situations were devised in the light of 
J - nalysis. Every effort was made to validate these tests by 
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following up the candidates in their subsequent careers, but the 
extremely difficult conditions in which this had to be done meant 
that the results were not always reliable. Nevertheless, both lay¬ 
men and specialists were broadly satisfied that the new procedures 
represented a very considerable improvement on the old-fashioned 
interview. 

When the Civil Service Commissioners decided to set up a Civil 
Service Selection Board of similar type to the War Office Selection 
Boards, therefore, there was a considerable body of experience on 
which to draw. From the outset, however, there were certain 
important differences in the approach adopted. For one thing, 
psychiatrists were not employed, and the psychological staff con¬ 
sisted mainly of those with experience in the field of industrial 
psychology. For another thing, the group discussions and planning 
problems in which candidates had to take part seemed, to those 
with War Office procedure in mind, to have the object ‘of throw¬ 
ing light more on the quality or calibre of the candidates’ intellectual 

powers than on their social adjustments’. 68 

The general programme of testing and assessing was as follows. 
The qualifying examination weeded out, in the reconstruction 
period, some 40% of the candidates. Except for the inclusion of 
cognitive tests, this qualifying examination was not unlike the one 
employed in the recruitment of Administrative Class personne 
immediately after the 1914-18 war. On this occasion, however, 
the examination served the dual purpose of eliminating candi ates 
not likely to be suitable, and providing guidance for those con uct 
ing the later tests. Curricula vitae were, as before, furnished y t e 
applicants themselves. Referees’ reports, five or six for eac can 
didate, formed an important element in assessment; the re erees 
were asked to provide answers to a series of fairly definite questions, 
and both the form in which these reports were provided and the 
use made of them represented a marked improvement on ear er 
practice. For those who survived the qualifying examination t ere 
was not merely one interview, as the arrangement had een er 
the 1914-18 war, but separate interviews with the Chairman, e 
Psychologist and the Observer, as well as the culmination o 
whole programme, attendance before the Final Interview ° ai j ' 
In the first two of these cases the interviews were, we are to , 
the orthodox systematic autobiographical variety . 69 
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It was in the remainder of the programme arranged by the Civil 
Service Selection Board for those who passed the qualifying exam¬ 
ination that the real break with previous Civil Service recruitment 
policy lay, however. There were questionnaires on interests and 
leisure pursuits. Each candidate was asked to rank the members 
of the group with whom he was being tested, first as a civil servant, 
and secondly as a holiday companion. There were also projection 
and self-description tests (the latter comprising a self-description 
first from the point of view of a discerning critic and then from 
that of a discerning friend). Practical exercises were of two kinds, 
group discussions and short talks on the one hand, and analogous 
tests on the other. The analogous tests, which presented candidates 
with a range of concrete situations such as might be found in their 
future work, were about ten in number, some of them being on a 
group basis and some on an individual basis. In devising these 
exercises, the results of the first attempt to make a job-analysis of 
the work of a senior official in the Administrative Class were used, 
bmce the intention was to select those who had the greatest 

° f ^ ma . t ? 1 > r bec o™ng successful Assistant Secretaries 
* P ossl b Ie rising even higher), the first stage in the job- 
anaJysis consisted in breaking down the work of an Assistant 
Secretary into three main categories-policy matters, paper work 
d personal contacts. Under each of these headings the kind of 

^ and ,he qUaMeS appa ™ d V required for its 

on Z, h perf ° rmance > were noted. Exercises were then designed 

ates to stnH' 6 6r ° UP , SUCh anal °g° us tots required candid- 

Moblem of 3 mCm ° rand “ m and appendices setting out the 

exereh« each lma 5 nary ,sland : “ the course of the subsequent 
exercises each candidate was observed in action both as a com. 

* C . airman and as an ordinary committee member 

foUnt:' recruitment of^h^' proved ™ 
validation „7 n of i“ gher clvl1 serva nts? Some types of 

scores obtained by eSates^ tS The 

Selection Board marking h? ^ d,fferen ‘ tests and their Final 
They have also for Ao,f ri ^ C ° mpared with ea ch other, 
been compared'with their ra recru,ted ' n the early period, 

a, «™ Sr.rr °? 
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with Sir Cyril Burt, has been advising the Commissioners on these 
new selection methods) is as follows. ‘These investigations provide 
indubitable evidence of the value of psychologically planned pro¬ 
cedures in the selection of high-grade personnel. The overall 
validity (corrected correlations of 0*5 to 0 6) may not appear high, 
but in view of the difficulty of getting a really reliable criterion, 
and of the alterations in accepted candidates as they progress in 
their profession, it is probably as good as it can be.’ 70 It should be 
remembered, however, that the only follow-up results so far pub¬ 
lished relate to those who were still at a fairly early stage in learn¬ 
ing their profession. There was, moreover, no ‘control’ with which 
to compare them, no body of people recruited by alternative 
methods whose progress could be plotted alongside their own. 
Until the first results of following up those selected by Method I 
and Method II are available in 1957, it will be impossible to say 
how successful the new methods of testing and assessing have 
proved to be, either individually or collectively. 

In the meantime, and at the risk of seeming presumptuous, a few 
remarks may perhaps be made on some of the more general and 
less technical aspects of the matter. There are certain undisputed 
merits about the Method II procedure (regarded as a selection 
method for open reconstruction competitions, and for open or 
limited normal competitions). First, it represents a genuine 
attempt to match the people chosen with the type of work they 
will have to perform. Whether we agree or disagree with such 
details as have been published of the job-analysis and the analogous 
exercises based on it, it is clearly a step forward that the problem 
should have been approached in this way. Secondly, if an inter¬ 
view is to form part of the examination, it is obviously better to 
have an extended one of this type, in which the candidate is seen 
by numbers of people both individually and as a member of a 
group, rather than to let the issue depend (as it did before the war) 
on 15 minutes or so of observation by a board inadequately sup 
plied with information on his interests and experience, Thir 
the method has obvious merits in dealing with groups of candidates 
whose formal education has ended at very varying stages o t eir 
careers, or has been seriously interrupted by war or other 

c 1 rc u m s t ci n c cs. 

Viewed as the normal procedure for selecting a certain propor- 
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tion of those required to fill junior administrative posts in the 
Home Administrative Class, however, it appears to have certain 
dangers. First, there is the danger that those admitted in this way 
may be lower in their standard of academic attainment than their 
counterparts under Method I. Ever since the reforms of the 1870s 
it has been the intention of the Commissioners that the open com¬ 
petition should skim the intellectual cream of those competing. 
And whenever there were signs that this was not in fact happening, 
every effort was made to defeat the ‘mere smatterers’ by changing 
the marking procedure or limiting the number of papers that a 
candidate might take. Under Method II, however, the only direct 
indication of the academic standard of successful candidates (apart 
from the cognitive tests) is the award of at least 2nd class 
honours in some subject by some university. This must often 
represent a much lower standard of academic attainment than is 
in fact reached by successful Method I competitors. The ‘dilutees’ 
may, of course, make better administrators, as indeed some of the 
smatterers’ may have done before steps were taken to exclude 
them. Nevertheless, success in the written part of the pre-iq-m 
open competitions, as explained elsewhere in the present study, is 
correlated with career success after entry to the Service, and there 
is no evidence to suggest that those of roughly the same age 
recruited from outside on a different basis made better civil ser- 
vants than their normal open competition colleagues. Method II, 
though admittedly experimental, represents a departure from the 
principle underlying normal open recruitment policy from its 
inception without any apparent evidence to suggest that the 
principle had been unsatisfactory in its application!^ 

c osely related issue is raised by the criticism, sometimes put 
forward by Method II candidates in private conversation, that tiie 

exoen^ Of .l endS faV ° Ur the sla P dash and superficial at the 

Method IT ° Se Wh ° arc r m ° re thor °ugh. The general emphasis of 
Method II is on width of interests rather than depth of knowledee 

understandmg. Those who have been tested in this way seem to 
succeedTn h agreemcn ‘ , rc g al dln g the type or candidate likely to 
varLtv of suh1eor Pe d‘°-V He mUSt be ab,e to talk fl uently on a 

least oU. HeCs’t kn ° Wledge ° f at 

and modestv H.L T k ^ C ° UrSe between bumptiousness 
na modesty. He must be able to argue his way out of a tight 
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corner. He must be rapid rather than thoughtful. Life in a 
residential college is probably more likely to develop these quali¬ 
ties than attendance as a day student. Men from Oxford and 
Cambridge often find that they have been debating the subjects 
chosen for C.I.S.S.B. group discussion ever since they left school; 
though they privately regard many of these topics as hackneyed 
and stale, their practice in both formal and informal discussion 
enables them to marshal the relevant arguments with originality 
and skill. Are these qualities more necessary to the successful civil 
servant in the Administrative Class than the more solid virtues of 
scholarship expected of open competition candidates in the past 
(and still expected of those competing by Method I)? It is, of 
course, true that ‘accurate’, ‘thorough’, ‘painstaking’, or even 
‘scholarly’ are not the adjectives likely to be used in recommending 
anyone for promotion to, or within, the Administrative Class. It is 
also true that the senior administrator need rarely attempt to 
master in all their complexity the problems with which he has to 
deal; he has experts to advise him on any matters requiring 
specialist knowledge, and subordinates to prepare everything for 
him in such a way that the precedents and courses of action avail¬ 
able are clear, and he merely has to choose between them. The 
fact that he need no longer do so in the middle or later stages of his 
career, however, does not seem sufficient justification for requiring 
no real evidence of ability to master a subject when he is in his 
twenties. 

Secondly, there is the danger that those with particular types of 
educational and social background may tend to fare better, in 
what is virtually an extended interview, than those from working- 
class or lower-middle-class homes who have gone to local authority 
primary and secondary schools and then to a ‘Redbrick university. 
In the absence of post-war published data on unsuccessful Method I 
candidates, it is impossible to say whether this suspicion has any 
statistical foundation or not. 71 The Commissioners naturally eny 
that any such tendency exists, and make a number of points wit 
some bearing on this issue, (a) They draw attention to the c ange 
in the educational background of successful C.I.S.S.B. candi ates 
in the open reconstruction competitions compared with their 1939 
open competition counterparts (only 26% of success u men 
came from Headmasters’ Conference boarding-schools, compared 
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with 44% in 1939). This difference, on the analogy of similar 
comparisons made elsewhere in the present study, is, however, 
almost certainly due to a change in the school history distribution 
of those entering for the competition at the two dates, and does 
not by itself suggest that the difference in method of selection 
had contributed towards the observed modification in the social 
pattern of the successful sample, (b) They ‘detected no disposition 
on the part of C.I.S.S.B. to attach importance to middle class or 
upper class antecedents. The danger was of the opposite kind: if 
anything, there was a natural tendency when appraising a candid¬ 
ate’s merits, to over-compensate for the handicap which often 
attaches to an upbringing in a poor home with limited opportuni¬ 
ties. 72 This is reminiscent of Mrs. M. A. Hamilton’s defence of the 
pre-war interview board, where ‘most members . . . were apt if 
anything, to prefer a Midland to an Oxford accent’. 73 With the 
best will in the world, those concerned must find it difficult to 
compensate, let alone over-compensate, a candidate for 20 years 
or so of unpresented opp ° rtiinities . (,) The argument is, however, 
shifted on to an entirely different plane when the Commissioners 
make a further point. ‘In seeking entry upon a career in which 

wh^ffiTr t^ CtlVe H-T 18 ° f r h im P° rtance > Jt ma y fairly be asked 

resei^e dn ™ h ° Cannot > from natural diffidence or 

CISSB dehh^ C i JUSUCe ^ nder thc tCSting conditions that 
UI.b.b.B. deliberately provides, deserves to succeed.’ 7 * In cases 

here this natural diffidence or reserve’ arises from an unsatis- 

Uke°Th S ° C f a I 0 " educ ^ d0nal background, the argument could well 
take the following form. The successful senior administrator 

boffi 1 ^ 'A haV ^ Cert ? m qualities in dealing with his feUow men 
both insjde and outside the Service. The development of these 

Wn^nfh may K We i. bC f ° Stered by the ac( ddcnt of having a certain 

frnm^ h0me back & round > gomg to a certain type of school and on 
from there to a certain type of university. If, therefore 

itlSiii 

ties; they must deal with the 2 
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work on the assumption that those who have a greater measure of 
personal effectiveness in their early twenties will make better civil 
servants in their forties than those with less. 

Though such arguments have apparently never, in public dis¬ 
cussion, been pushed to their logical conclusion, it would be pos¬ 
sible to justify a certain measure of social bias in the Method II 
procedure on these grounds. Yet they do not always carry com¬ 
plete conviction. Take, for instance, the quality of being a good 
committee chairman. If we observe two candidates engaged in this 
activity, one of whom has had years of practice in it at school and 
at college, while the other has not, we must almost inevitably be 
influenced in our assessment by present performance. Yet, once he 
has had a chance to learn the ropes, the candidate who lacked the 
opportunity of gaining previous experience may prove to be a 
better committee chairman than his competitor. 75 

Whatever its possible dangers—and it is still far too early to 
assess their true importance—Method II is obviously a vast 
improvement on the reconstruction competition arrangements 
following the 1914-18 war. The same cannot be said, unfortun¬ 
ately, of all the post-1945 competitions. Before normal methods 
had been fully restored, several other special post-war competi¬ 
tions were held for entry to the Administrative Class. In these cases 
the purpose was to recruit a limited number of older people to the 
grade of Principal. One of these competitions was restricted to 
candidates between certain age limits who had been European 
members of the Indian Civil, Indian Political, and Burma Civil 
Services; 42 Principals were appointed. The other two competi¬ 
tions drew from a wider field; in the first, 60 were appointed, and 
in the second (where the upper age limit was 50, instead of 45 as 
on the earlier occasion) 59 were appointed, though most of these 
were already temporary or permanent civil servants. In these last 
two cases a paper sifting of application forms resulted in the weed- 
ing-out of the great majority of the candidates (90% on the earlier 
occasion, and 86% on the later); only the remaining 10% or 14% 
were even given a preliminary interview, where a further reduc¬ 
tion in numbers took place before they were seen by the Final 
Selection Board. Inevitably this drastic weeding-out in the first 
stage, on criteria which must have been somewhat arbitrary an 
difficult to apply, gave rise to the suspicion that only those already 
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in the Service, and with the active support of their Departments, 
stood any chance of success; and the published figures of entrants 
by the later competition seemed to confirm this view. It is surely 
to be regretted that, in a case where the competitions were 
advertised as open to everyone between certain age-limits, the 
result should have been allowed to turn so largely on a pre¬ 
liminary sifting behind closed doors and on the basis of unstated 
criteria; the time and expense involved in devising means more in 
accordance with the high tradition of fairness in recruitment to the 
Administrative Class since the 1870s would have been amply 
repaid by the resulting public confidence.^ As it was, many 
thousands of people were left with the strong impression that 
justice had not been shown to be done. 


We may turn now to the Final Interview Board, which forms 
the last stage of the normal open competitions (resumed in 1948) 
under both methods of recruitment. 76 Here the main differences 
from pre-war practice to which the Commissioners have drawn 
attention relate to the size and membership of the board, the 
length of the interview, and the addition (in the case of Method I) 
of a preliminary interview. 77 With regard to size, the board now 
consists usually of between seven and nine members, compared 
with five m pre-war days. This enlargement has been accompanied 
y changes m membership resulting in the representation of a 
wider range of interests. Before the war the First Commissioner, 
who acted as Chairman, was usually only supported by university 
and business representatives. Now the interest of the Service as 
user is represented by additional senior officials, active or retired 
and an attempt is made to ensure that one representative of three 

trade unTonT^ Universities ’ business and industry, and the 

Ghafrm ^' S alwayS P reSent ' The First Commissioner is still 
Chairman and one member of the board is (as before) always a 

woman. Members representing the three non-Service interest/are 
eSHead^rColf“ ^ P*^ ^ Vice - Ch *ncellor and 

occupied by the pre-war interview, which it is now officiaHv If 
somewhat tardily, admitted ‘did no, permit the pVobing of"’. 
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underlying qualities of character, intelligence or ability’, has, in 
the post-war period, been replaced by 45 to 60 minutes as a rule. 
Moreover, the board now has the help of the C.I.S.S.B. report, in 
the case of Method II candidates, and of the pre-board inter¬ 
viewer’s notes, in the case of Method I applicants; for in the latter 
case a member of the Final Board, or an experienced official, has 
already had a preliminary interview with the candidate, with the 
object of furnishing the Final Board with fuller information than 
is to be gleaned from the application form alone. 

Despite these improvements, however, certain doubts remain. 
Will those who score well at such interviews tend to make better 
civil servants than their fellow competitors who score less well? 
The validation of the marks awarded at post-war interviews by 
reference to subsequent career success will eventually throw light 
on this problem. In the meantime, it is at least clear that an inter¬ 
view on the present lines ought to be more successful in achieving 
its purpose than the viva voce of the pre-war period. Can such inter¬ 
views really secure complete equality of opportunity for candidates 
of widely-varying types of social and educational background? In 
the absence of detailed information about the whole field of 
candidates from which the choice was made, it is impossible to 
confirm or deny statistically whether post-war interview boards 
have shown any marked bias and, if so, what was the nature of that 
bias. It is true that we have reason to believe, as shown elsewhere 
in the present study, that in the first year or so of the resumed open 
competition, a significantly higher proportion of the successful 
than of the unsuccessful candidates came from boarding-schools. 
This, if true, would merely mean that the combined effect of 
written examination and interview had been to select a sample 
biased in this way, and we cannot assess, on the available informa¬ 
tion, the relative part played by the interview in this process. T e 
official view is, quite naturally, that every chance is given to every 
type of candidate to show his qualities. In the main, there is no 
strong reason for doubting that this intention is fulfilled. ere 
docs seem to be a possibility, however, that in a limited range of cases, 
interviewees may, through the ‘accident of having ha. certai 
types of opportunity, or of possessing a certain range of interests, 
do themselves more than justice. And these advantages seem 
some degree more likely to be possessed by candidates Irom tne 
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upper than from the lower social strata. One can only generalize 
from the impressions gained in the course of informal discussions 
with successful and unsuccessful candidates in recent competitions, 
but the following example may illustrate the type of case in which 
equality of treatment is difficult to secure. 

There seems little doubt that, in pre-war days, candidates were 
generally asked if they had been abroad. Those who had to 
answer W, and for whom some other topic had therefore to be 
found, often came from families in relatively poor circumstances. 
Many of them received the impression, however, that this wai 
regarded as a serious gap in their education, and that it might 
even be interpreted as showing an insularity of outlook and lack of 
interest in other countries. First-hand knowledge of another 
country and its problems, particularly if it is outside Europe, still 
seems to impress post-war interview boards more than any other 
single factor The candidate whose parents happen to have lived 

t wh0 f haS 1 himself been stationed overseas, and who can 

talk intelligently about the current racial, constitutional and 
economic issues in the area concerned, is almost certain to have a 
h.ghly successful interview. He feels, and inspires, confidence in 

Credit ten77V ay “ SOme ° ne With ° ri S inal research «» his 
redit tends to do at an academic interview. In the latter case 

owever, the confidence is more likely to be justified; in the 

rmer the board may easily over-estimate the originality and 

^riton ^kh no Candidates ’ to the diriment of thek com- 

petitors with no overseas connections or experience Though the 

absence of comparable figures for unsuccessful cand dat meln 

hat no yardstick is available, it is of interest to note that a ZnZ 

£ C .°£/ n had PCU en ‘ rantS ° f * he f0Ur years as many 

or oui-iTrr CO T Ctions by htrth, school education 

the ^ZTol\l n f ° U ;f thS ° f these cas “ 

Europe. ™ part of the worJ d more remote than 

dedt ^thTn^T ° nC 0ther f Pect 0f ** open competition to be 
wastage. If a mat* - P1 j eSent chapter, and that is the problem of 

istrative’ Class leave"* the^ 0 ^ 11 °u ° SC recruited to the Admin- 

career of normal length tV» ,mCe L C ^° re ^ ave completed a 

* »*■ 
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mean that unsuitable people have been recruited, or that condi¬ 
tions of work for juniors are unsatisfactory. If thejre is a tendency 
to leave in the middle or later career stages, it may be due to one 
or more of several factors. First, promotion may have been 
unduly slow. Secondly, pay and conditions may not have kept 
pace with changes outside the Service. Thirdly, senior officials 
may, in the course of their duties, have come in contact with those 
who were able to make them attractive offers more in keeping 
with their ability and experience. Any of these three explana¬ 
tions, singly or in combination, clearly represent a criticism of 
Service policy, for losses of this kind are at best wasteful, and at 
worst irreparable. Is there any reason to believe that such losses 
have taken place on a substantial scale? Dale speaks of the ten or 
twelve senior men who had, to his own knowledge, left for outside 
employment in the twenty-five years before 1939. ‘Ten or twelve 
may seem a small number of men to lose over twenty-five years: 
but it will not seem so small when we reflect that they were the 
elite of an elite. They would not have had the opportunity to go 
elsewhere, if they had not been men of great ability and strong 
character in the maturity of their powers, who had already 
attained or were obviously destined soon to attain the highest posts 
in the Service.’ 78 In 1951 Sir Henry Wilson Smith left the 
Treasury to join Powell, Duffryn and Company, and Sir John 
Woods resigned as Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade to 
go to the English Electric Company. Both were far from the normal 
retiring age, and their departure was widely discussed. The Man¬ 
chester Guardian , in a leading article entitled ‘Exodus from White¬ 
hall’, suggested that these resignations were a warning that ‘some 
of the superhuman load of administrative responsibility must soon 
be taken off human shoulders’ if the Welfare State was to be saved 
from disaster. ‘Half a dozen more cases of this kind would seriously 
affect the quality of the national administration. What makes these 
men who have risen to honour and influence in the public service 
change over to business positions? They will, of course, earn muc 
more money. From slightly more than £2,000 a year after tax t ey 
can probably rise to twice that much, with many personal amenities 
in addition. The change means nowadays a rise from one distinct 
class into another. But more important to the trained civil sc ™ aI ^ 

must be the chance of relief from incessant, tormenting overwor . 
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In view of the widespread interest in the problem of wastage, it 
may seem surprising that estimates of its nature and extent have 
not been published. The reason for this is that reliable informa¬ 
tion is almost unobtainable. The Tomlin Commission called for 
the relevant figures, but the usefulness of the forthcoming table 
was extremely limited. The table was prepared from returns made 
by only 14 Departments, from which there had been 21 Admin¬ 
istrative Class resignations in the 10-year period 1st April 1920 to 
31st March 1930. The character of the outside appointments 
obtained by these officials cannot be distinguished from the 
hundred other cases included, which related to other classes of the 
Service. 80 In 1945 the First Division Association endeavoured to 
discover what resignations from the Service in recent years were 
known to their members. The replies, though not sufficiently com¬ 
plete to justify detailed analysis, were made available for the 
present study. Neither the Association, the Treasury, or the 
Establishment Officers of individual Departments, have the neces- 
say material in their possession to .give an adequate account of 
Administrative Class wastage over a reasonable period of time. 

In order to fill this gap, it was decided to find out what had 
happened to all those who entered by open, or post-war recon¬ 
struction, competitions of the 31-year period 1909 to 1939, taking 
1950 as the final date. The enquiry had to be limited to competi¬ 
tion entrants, for the reason that although the numbers of entrants 
ot certain other types in particular years are published, it is not 
possible to identify them as individuals. The object of the enquiry 
was to discover what proportion of those entering had subsequently 
left, what type of work they had taken up, and at what age they 
resigned Them reasons for leaving could, in a very broad sense, be 

C u reer Stage at Which the y signed and the kind 
Of post to Winch they went. Those to whom the enquiry related 

adlJffi^ . 876> . of whom 597 were still in the Service as established 

retSnTr, “ I9 , 5 °‘ h ° P roblem > therefore, was to trace the 
remaining 279 people. 

school 1 attended ‘ heir su ™">es and initials, last 

ttended, universities, Departments and dates of die 

appearance from the Imfimal Calendar could be ascertained Help in 

discovering what had happened to these people was sought in ,^ 

first instance, from the First Division Association, Sfehmem 
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Officers of the individual Departments, and headmasters of 
schools. In many cases, this proved successful; where it did not, 
bursars of colleges, and colleagues in the Department at the time, 
were contacted. In the end, after all available sources had been 
tapped, there were only five instances where, though it was known 
that resignation and not death or retirement was involved, the 
type of work subsequently taken up could not be discovered. The 
whole process was very laborious, but it became clear at an early 
stage that only by combining all these lines of enquiry could 
reasonably complete figures be obtained. 

Table 8 divides the 876 cases into the same four groups as are 
used in other sections of the present study, according to the dates 
of the entrance competitions. The ‘missing’ cases are classified in 
five categories. First, those who died whilst still established civil 
servants, including those who were killed in the two world wars; 
80 were accounted for in this way. Secondly, there were those 
who retired not more than two years before they would have been 
expected to do so; there were 47 such cases of‘normal’ retirement. 
Thirdly, there were 23 men who retired at an earlier age, on 
grounds of ill-health. Fourthly, there were 15 women who married 
and left the Service. There was, of course, a marriage-bar until 
1946, effectively preventing women who married from retaining 
their posts. We do not know in what proportion of these 15 cases 
the women would have chosen to remain in the Service if they had 
been allowed to, though it is known that some of them would have 
done so. Fifthly, there remained 113 men and one woman to 
whom none of the above statements applied, who had given up 
their posts for other reasons. The remainder of this chapter will be 

devoted to an analysis of these 114 cases. 

Table 9 shows the distribution of these cases according to length 
of service before leaving. One interesting point that emerges is 
that, in the normal open competitions of 1909-39, between 4 ^ 
and 6% of the entrants left before they had completed ten 
years’ service. The lack of variation between the different com¬ 
petition groups in this respect is very striking; even the ^recon¬ 
struction competitions of 1919-20 only experienced a 9% loss 
by leaving before the first ten years, though the unsettling effects 
of war service might have been expected to increase the proportion 
even more. We do not know how many of those who resigned di 
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SUBSEQUENT HISTORY (UP TO 1950) OF ENTRANTS TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS OR ITS EQUIVALENT 
BY THE OPEN AND POST-1918 RECONSTRUCTION COMPETITIONS OF 1909 TO 1939 (INCLUSIVE) 
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OPEN COMPETITION 


so because they were dissatisfied with the Service, or were virtually 
asked to resign because, after a probationary period, the Service 
was dissatisfied with them. It is sufficient for our purposes to 
know that between 4% and 6% of those selected were clearly not 
suited to life in the junior grades of the Administrative Class and 
gave up the attempt within their first ten years. One would expect 
fewer people to leave during the following ten years, for several 
reasons. For one thing, most of the obvious misfits should have 
been eliminated by then. For another, the chances of starting an 
alternative career would be poorer. And the loss of pension rights 
involved in leaving at this later stage would be greater. On the 
whole, the results shown in Table 9 are in line with these expecta¬ 
tions, though the differences in two out of the four cases are too 
small to be significant. Another relevant factor of which account 


should be taken in these and later comparisons is that of‘approved 
employment’. Where someone left in order to take up duties in the 
Foreign Service, in a public service corporation, as a Governor- 
General, or in related fields, some arrangement for the transfer 
of pension rights was usually made. In Table 9 the figures in 
brackets indicate the number of cases of this type included in the 
totals, and it can be seen that an increasing proportion of those 
who left at a later career stage, took up employment of this type. 

Table 10, after making a broad distinction between early leavers 
(defined as those less than 33 years old at departure) and late 
leavers (the remainder), shows in detail the field of work entered 
by those who resigned. It is of interest to notice two or three cases 
where, after leaving comparatively early, men returned to tem¬ 
porary administrative posts in the Service. As many as a quarter 
of the early leavers who entered by the competitions of iqo*_ Q 
went to the Foreign Service, which none of their counterparts 
from earlier competitions had done. Otherwise, those who left 
before they were 33 seem to have gone into similar occupations at 
the different periods involved. Teaching, both university and 

Amnn^i b T *i he m , 0St USUal choice > foUow:d by journalism.'■ 

Amongst the late leavers, the tendency to enter ‘approved 

employment’ so as not to sacrifice pension rights can be observed 
In any event, the Higher Civil Service if an obvious somce 
or the experienced administrators required on the boards of 
nationalized undertakings, in the United Nations OrgaSon 
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OPEN COMPETITION 

and as Governors-General. In the period covered, business is 
shown to have drawn away a smaller number of senior men than 
these public employments. Administrative work as secretaries of 
voluntary organizations has been as popular a choice as teaching 
and lecturing. In the case of the late leavers, comparisons between 
those entering by the different competition groups are difficult, 

because some of those who entered from 1919 onwards might still 
decide to leave after 1950. 

Was the slowness of their promotion a major factor in bringing 
about these resignations? When their cases were examined, it was 
found that there was no significant difference between the ages 
reached by ‘leavers’ before being promoted to the rank of Principal 
and of Assistant Secretary, and the ages reached by their counter¬ 
parts in the various competition groups. Those who left seem, as 
a sample, to have been neither more nor less successful in obtaining 

such promotion than their colleagues who remained in the 
service. 

Finally, with regard to the fifteen women who resigned on mar- 
nage, it was found that all but one of them had had less than eight 
years service If we were to include them, the proportion of 

entrants by the competitions of 1933-9 who left before ten years 
would be increased from 5% to 9%. 7 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OTHER ROUTES OF ENTRY TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS 


S ome four-fifths of the Higher Civil Service in 1950 had either 
been promoted from the ranks or had entered by open com¬ 
petition. The remaining routes of entry, numerically of minor 
importance, can be grouped into three categories. First, direct 
entry from outside otherwise than by open competition; secondly, 
transfer from professional and technical branches of the Service, 
and thirdly, transfer from other Services. 


(1) DIRECT ENTRY, BUT NOT BY OPEN 

COMPETITION 

The appointment of outsiders to administrative posts otherwise 
than by open competition had been a common practice before the 
introduction of new methods of recruitment in the 1870s, and was 
not entirely abandoned after then. The process of bringing t e 
main Departments within the scope of the new arrangements was 
a gradual one, and even when the bulk of the junior administra¬ 
tive vacancies in a Government Office were filled by success u 
Class 1 examination entrants, there was always scope for appoin 
ing a few outsiders to these or to more senior posts. For examp e, 
Ministers might select their private secretaries either rom insi 
or outside the Service, and the advancement of those w 10 en ere 
by this particular route was notoriously rapid. Thus in answer 
a Parliamentary Question in August 1890, information was 
nished regarding Civil Service appointments (not all oil» 
administrative in character) subsequently obtained by th 
had been private secretaries to Ministers since 1869. 
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twelve cases of men already belonging to the permanent Civil 
Service who became private secretaries to Ministers; the next jobs 
they held involved an average increase in salary of some 40%. 
There were nine cases of men whose method of entry (or re-entry) 
to the Service was by this route; and in this group of instances their 
average rise in salary resulting from the next appointments they 
obtained was 146%. Of these nine people, three entered the 
Service as private secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and three as private secretary to the President of the Local 
Government Board. At the time of the MacDonnell Commission 
the good fortune in promotion which attended private secretaries 
was still being remarked upon. 2 Nevertheless, the number of 
people who were appointed to administrative posts as direct 
entrants and who had not succeeded in the open competition was, 
except in one or two Departments, relatively small. Taking eleven 
of the main Departments in 1911 (Trade, Treasury, Colonies, 
Local Government, War, Customs and Excise, Inland Revenue,’ 
Admiralty, Works, Post Office, Home Office), with a Higher 
Division and senior administrative staff of some 435 between them, 
not more than a dozen of these had entered by this route. 3 The 
two main Departments making no use of the Class 1 examination 
at this time were Education, and Agriculture and Fisheries. The 
administrative staff of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries were 
all either promoted, transferred from the inspectorate, or chosen 
by a special examination for Assistants to Heads of Departments. 4 
Much more important in terms of numbers, however, was the 
other case. In the Board of Education, junior administrators were 
known as Assistant Examiners, and were brought within the scope 
of Section IV of the Superannuation Act of 1859, which meant that 
the posts were treated as being of a technical or specialist nature 
and could be filled on what was virtually a patronage basis. 

As there were some 95 posts in the Board of Education that 
could reasonably be regarded as primarily administrative in char¬ 
acter it was natural that the MacDonnell Commission should 
devote considerable attention to the existence of such a wide 
reach in the structure of open competition. The arguments of 

l°cinf ? t defCnd , ed the J B ? ard ’ S P° Uc y were ingenious but uncon 
Za cla,med ,hat S re « advantages were obtained by 
ppointing older men (the age limits were 23-35). Those recruited 
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in this way were of a rather more adventurous turn of mind, they 
were not the kind of people who wanted a safe and quiet career at 
an early age. They were men who, in addition to possessing high 
academic qualifications (often involving post-graduate work), had 
knocked about the world or tried some other profession such as the 
Bar, or teaching, or municipal service. 5 The critics contended that 
those brought in by this means were more likely to be misfits who, 
having failed in one profession, pulled what wires they could and 
found their way into the higher ranks of the Civil Service by a back 
door. The Board’s own figures showed, moreover, that nearly half 
of those recruited were under 26.® Sir Robert Morant seemed to 
have chosen fellow Wykehamists to fill many of the senior posts, 
administrative and other. When it was pointed out that five senior 
posts 7 had recently been held by Winchester and New College 
men, the only excuse that could be offered was that ‘their numbers 
were a curious coincidence, because they came in in such very 
different ways’. 8 The Board’s case for recruiting junior administra¬ 
tors in a different way from other Departments was not accepted; 
and after 1919 both the description and the filling of these posts 
was brought into line with standard practice. The MacDonnell 
Commission noticed political patronage in certain recently created 
offices. The Welsh Insurance Commission was apparently largely 
composed of Lloyd George’s nominees, and this seems also to have 
been true of the key posts in the Scottish equivalent. 9 To avoid 
abuses of this and similar types in the future, the Majority Report 
recommended that when any appointment was made to a high 
administrative post in the Civil Service of someone who had not 
already served for a prescribed number of years, ‘the Minister 
appointing shall be required to lay, as soon as possible, before 
Parliament a Minute stating the name, qualifications and previous 
career of the person’. 10 This proposal has not been carried out, but 
after 1920 it was provided that the Civil Service Commissioners 
should publish details of such special cases in the London Gazette. 
According to the Commission’s own figures, there were only e even 
‘nominations’ to Administrative Class posts in the fourteen years 
1925-38 inclusive, a ratio of about one nomination to every 39 
competition appointments. 11 

The relative infrequency of the practice is borne out by an 
examination of the routes of entry of those comprising the Higher 
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Civil Service in 1929, 1939 and 1950. At the two earlier dates, less 
than 15% had been direct entrants of this type. If we classify the 
1939 cases according to Departments and dates of admission, we 
find that the Board of Education, with its pre-1919 practice of 
appointing Assistant Examiners, accounts for more than a third 
of them. The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board 
of Trade each contribute about 9% of the cases; the remainder 
are spread fairly evenly over fifteen other Departments, and there 
is no very marked concentration around particular dates. An 
analysis of the 27 corresponding cases, forming less than 3% of the 
1950 Higher Civil Service, produces similar results. By this date 
most of those who had entered as Assistant Examiners in the Board 
of Education had retired; this Department, the Treasury, the War 
Office and the Air Ministry were responsible for three cases each, 
the remaining instances being spread over thirteen other Depart¬ 
ments. In terms of the proportion of the Higher Civil Service 
recruited in this way, this particular route of entry has evidently 
been relatively unimportant for some time past. It is worth 
noticing, however, that a significantly greater proportion of those 

m the very highest ranks of the Service in 1939 were direct entrants 
of this type. 

So far we have been speaking of non-examination direct-entrv 
cases where admission to the Civil Service took place before logo. 

1 he suspension of normal recruitment arrangements during the 
' 939-45 war led, as we have seen, to a marked increase of promo¬ 
tion from the ranks. It also led to the recruitment of large numbers 
of temporary civil servants, some 118 of whom had, by logo been 

Shh4, P" ma f nent appointments in the Higher Civil Sendee, of 
th =y formcd about 11 %. The temporary posts originally 

held by these wartime entrants were not always administrative in 
e or in character; for this reason some of these cases figure in 

mheTcL S « Tthe S ha " ng p been promotcd or transferredfrom 
her classes of the Service. From our point of view, however the 

important point seems to be that they were all taken on as tern 

S^fTeAd^ subs equendy established^ 

members of the Administrative Class; they had not been recruited 

o the lower ranks, or the professional branches, of the Se^ice in 

tile ways described elsewhere in the present studv hot hlTt 

hastily taken on, often by individual Departments without reference 
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to the Civil Service Commission. The work they were initially 
given to do depended more on the exigencies of the moment than 
on their qualifications or experience, and it was often only later on 
that it became possible to match the duties of the posts to which 
they were transferred with their particular capacities. 

About half these wartime entrants were concentrated in three or 
four Departments (Trade, Food, Treasury and Cabinet Office), 
where they formed between 15% and 20% of the 1950 higher 
administrative staff (see Table 11). Six more Departments (Supply, 
Education, Fuel and Power, Admiralty, Transport, Labour) 
accounted for 30% of the total between them; the remainder were 
dispersed over the rest of the Service. An analysis of the type of 
work they had been doing before they were taken on as temporary 
civil servants produces some interesting results. The largest single 
category was university teaching and administration, in which 
21 % of them had been engaged. A further 14% had been teachers 
of other kinds, so that more than a third were attached to the teach¬ 
ing profession. Economic and social research work of some kind 
was given as their occupation by 11 % of the wartime entrants, 
while 9% had been in business in some not very clearly stated 
capacity. Journalism accounted for 8% of the cases, and the law 
for 7%. Some 4% had been bank clerks, and about the same 
proportion had been secretaries of organizations of various kinds. 
The remaining cases were spread over various kinds of clerical, 

statistical or social work. . 

How did the wartime entrants differ from their colleagues in the 

Higher Civil Service in their educational and social background. 
About the same proportion had been to boarding-schools as in t e 
case of open competition entrants, but a significantly higher pro 
portion had been to secondary or other schools administered by 
the local education authority. A fifth of them had not been to a 
university. Of those who had been to one, a significantly ower 
proportion had been to either Oxford or Cambridge than was t e 
case with their open competition colleagues. Father’s occupation 
was only obtained for the senior members of the Higher uivi 
Service, amongst whom there were only 17 wartime entran , a 
lower proportion of this small number of cases was found to lie in 
the Registrar-General’s first two social classes than the open com¬ 
petition entrants’ proportion. 
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OTHER ROUTES OF ENTRY 

Apart from the special case of the wartime entrants, the non¬ 
examination direct entrants form, as we have seen, a relatively 
insignificant proportion of the 1950 Higher Civil Service. Four- 
fifths of them have had a university education, and the types of 
school and university they have attended are very much the same 
as those of their open competition colleagues. What is the future 
of this method of entry likely to be? At the time of the MacDonnell 
Commission, Graham Wallas suggested that the Service would 
benefit if more people with experience of the outside world were 
recruited. 12 More recently, such a policy has been advocated by 
Ernest Barker. In his view, the increase of state functions, whereby 
the ‘regulator’ has also become the ‘doctor’ and the ‘maximizer of 
social utility’, calls for a review of recruitment methods. The 
Service needs not only those who have just graduated but also, by 
selection up to the age of 30 or so, post-graduate people who have 
had a period of actual social or public work which has enriched 
and completed their training. 13 Despite the attractions of such a 
proposal, there are several reasons for believing that it is most 
unlikely to be adopted. First, the unfortunate precedent of the 
appointment of Assistant Examiners in the Board of Education 
makes any suggestion of the kind open to attack on the ground 
that, in the past, it has led to jobbery, favouritism and inefficiency. 
Secondly, the much more recent case of the wardme entrants, 
though widely regarded (pardcularly from outside) as having 
enriched the Service, has naturally been viewed by many open 
competition entrants and promotees as an unfair and undesirable 
form of dilution, not to be countenanced except under the stress 
of war. Thirdly, and perhaps most important of all, while each of 
the other main routes of entry has its organized support in the 
sense that any lessening of its importance would be opposed by 
powerful interests (the associadons represendng the lower ranks 
and the professional groups ensuring the maintenance of avenues 
of promotion and transfer, the Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury defending the fabric of open compeddon), there is not, 
and can hardly be, a pressure group to protect or enlarge the 
opportunides of potential ‘back-door’ entrants. This being so, it 
looks as though direct entry otherwise than by open compeddon 
will be even more exceptional in the future than it has been in the 
past. Isolated cases may occur in which someone with a distin- 
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guished career in, say, one of the Armed Services is given a senior 
civilian post in a Service Department, but anything in the nature 
of a deliberate policy for the recruitment as administrators of out¬ 
siders with experience in other fields would be opposed by too 
many powerful interests to have any chance of acceptance. For if 
there is one matter on which the great majority of members of the 
Administrative Class are agreed, it is that the tradition of recruit¬ 
ing amateurs with no specialist knowledge or outside experience, 
who will learn the art of administration by practice within the 
Service, must be maintained; and, with four-fifths of the Higher 
Civil Service either promoted from the ranks or having entered by 
open competition, who would expect it to be otherwise? 


(2) TRANSFER FROM THE PROFESSIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BRANCHES 

OF THE SERVICE 


The basis on which this route of entry is distinguished from the 
others lies in the fact that, on first joining the Civil Service, the 
people concerned had to show that they possessed some professional, 
scientific or technical knowledge or experience; this was one of the 
factors tested in the written examination or interview on the basis 
of which they were normally recruited to a specialist branch of the 
service. In this respect there is a clear line of separation between 
them and their Service colleagues who were originally taken on to 
perform messenger, clerical, executive or administrative duties 
and in whose case no specific professional, scientific or technical 
knowledge was needed as a condition of appointment. These col¬ 
leagues might later, in the course of their duties or by private or 

j S - Ud u ? Cquire s P ecialized knowledge or experience of 
some kind, in the hope of advancement or for other reasons; even 

dhttfwlr they T’ h0W f Ver ’ more sui,ably re 8 arded as in the 
direct Iine ofpromoaon to the apex of the administrative triangle. 

The people with whom we are concerned in the present section 

tamed their first Civil Service posts in branches from which 

and the Civ!i Service c °—- 
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Although isolated cases of administrators who originally joined 
the Service as specialists can be found at all periods, the pracdce 
of transferring specialists to purely administrative work has never 
been a common one. Certain Departments, however, had what 
almost amounted to a tradition in this respect. At the time of the 
MacDonnell Commission the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
for example, reported that administrative staff were always 
recruited by promotion, transfer, or special examination in sub¬ 
jects some of which were of use in the Department’s work; 14 and 
twenty years later it was still a matter of promotion of clerical, 
professional or technical officers. 15 Other Departments employing 
large numbers of specialists seemed equally determined, however, 
that none of them should ever be admitted to the Secretariat. An 
outstanding instance of the second attitude was the Post Office. In 
1930 it was publicly admitted that, though there was nothing to 
prevent a technical officer from being transferred to the admin¬ 
istrative side, such a thing had never in fact happened. Two 
arguments were advanced by the Department to justify this extra¬ 
ordinary state of affairs. 16 First, that by the time an engineer of 
outstanding capacity had demonstrated exceptional ability for 
administration and organization, he would necessarily possess 
fairly long service and would probably have shown marked 
technical ability also. ‘His technical experience and training 
would be sacrificed on transfer, while his success as an admin¬ 
istrator would be problematical, and it would very rarely be the 
case that the man’s value to the Service would be enhanced.’ The 
second justification of Post Office policy in this regard was even 
more revealing. ‘If the administrative staff were recruited in part 
from technicians, a body of quasi-experts would grow up in the 
Secretariat who would tend to press their views on technical 
matters, possibly in opposition to those of the technical depart¬ 
ments.’ The case for the administrator with a smattering of know¬ 
ledge on many subjects but no real grasp of any has perhaps never 
been more baldly stated. The specialist could never be anything 
but biased, and could never be trusted to refrain from grinding 
his own particular axe at the expense of questions of high policy 
and finance. Even the Tomlin Commissioners were unimpressed. 
‘In view of the functions of the Post Office, we should have expected 
that, over a period of years, some technical officers would have 
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been found to possess qualities rendering desirable their transfer to 
the administrative side.’ 17 It was recommended that a special 
committee be appointed to enquire into the organization of the 
Post Office; and the Bridgeman Committee in due course stated 
that, in their view, there should be no bar to a technical officer 
holding an administrative post if he had shown himself to possess 
administrative ability. 18 Since then the Post Office has found it 
possible to transfer suitable technical officers to administrative 
work, apparently without disastrous effects. 

Between these two extremes, most Departments followed a 
policy of occasional transfer. The Admiralty, for instance, reported 
that every technical officer had the opportunity of impressing him¬ 
self so strongly on those in authority that he could rise, if fit, to the 
highest posts. 19 In the Board of Trade there was the special case 
of the Assistant Examiners in the Patent Office. They came in 
between 20 and 25 by a special examination. About half of them 
were university men, and of these a reasonable proportion had 
‘firsts’. They were usually either graduates, students of technical 
colleges which did not grant degrees, or engineering students who 
had obtained associateships of one of the engineering societies. In 
the period 1903-8 the number of Assistant Examiners recruited 
was out of all proportion to the higher technical posts to which 
they could aspire, and some found their way on to the administra¬ 
tive side. 20 On the general question of access to the highest 
administrative posts, the Tomlin Commission ‘were informed that 
two of the present permanent Heads of Departments began their 
careers on the specialist side of the Service, and we received no 
evidence indicating that, when an appointment to the permanent 
Headship of a Department is under consideration, regard is not 
and will not be had to the claims of officers other than those serving 

mo* ad ™“. ve ca .P acit y- ** we regard it as inevitable that 
most high administrative posts should continue to be filled by 
officers with administrative rather than specialist experience.’ 21 

Our figures for the Higher Civil Service in 1929, 1030 and 10^0 

theTotafVh 1 th v CC datCS ’ s P ecialists formed less than 10% of 

t is of Ug thCre arC ° nly 56 Such cases in the 1950 group, 
« is of some interest to examine their types of previous Service 

experience, and the Departments in which they were first given 

their administrative opportunity. Three Departments stand out in 
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this connection, the Board of Trade (where 16% of them were 
given their first administrative post), the Ministry of Education 
( I 3 %) an d, by its change of policy since the Bridgeman Com¬ 
mittee, the Post Office (11 %). Apart from Agriculture, Health and 
the Air Ministry, no other Department has accounted for more 
than 5% of the total. The commonest type of previous Service 
experience has been as H.M. Inspector of Schools (27% of the 
cases), in engineering (20%), in law (13%), as Examiners in the 
Patent Office, or economists and financial experts in various 
Departments (9% in each case). The rest of the total is made up 
by smaller numbers of agricultural specialists, chemists, geologists, 
and others holding miscellaneous specialist appointments. 

These transferees, together with the small number of men trans¬ 
ferred from other Services, differed in certain respects from their 
open competition colleagues. A significantly higher proportion of 
them had been to secondary schools administered by the local 
education authority. A quarter of them had not been to a univer¬ 
sity. Of those who had been to one, only about half had been to 
Oxford or Cambridge, as against four-fifths of the open com¬ 
petition entrants. 

What is the likelihood that, in the future, transfers of this kind 
will be more frequent? At least one recent writer has advocated 
this. ‘That such transfer can invigorate the Administrative Class 
is obvious enough, and if the practice (still rare) becomes more 
frequent, much would automatically be done to encourage the 
specialist to know his art, and also not to be too narrow about it.*** 
It might have been expected that, with the enormous increase in 
the specialist branches of the Service, more of those originally 
recruited because of their professional, scientific or technical 
knowledge or experience would have been found to possess 
administrative capacity of a high order. Yet this has not hitherto 
been reflected in any increase in the proportion of higher civil 
servants with specialist Service experience, the tendency having 
been in the opposite direction. There seems to be a deep-seated 
prejudice against specialists, exemplified in an extreme form by 
the Post Office argument quoted earlier. Ideally, there ought to 
be a two-way traffic between the administrative and specialist 
branches of the Service, but in practice it seems highly improbable 
that the flow will ever become more than a trickle. The figures 
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given in Table 4 suggest that, in respect of access to the three 
lowest ranks of the administrative hierarchy, only about 6% of the 
new recruits have been transferees during the last four or five 
years. Short of a war or similar upheaval, this proportion is 
unlikely to be improved upon. 

(3) TRANSFER FROM OTHER SERVICES 

The other form of transfer is even less important as a source of 
recruits for the Higher Civil Service. 23 In the three years 1929, 
1939 and 1950 not more than 3% of our cases are of this type. 
Classification of the 13 in 1950 by Service origin shows four 
Indian Civil Service cases, three from the Foreign, Diplomatic and 
Consular Services, two from Northern Ireland, and the rest from 
the Egyptian and Colonial Services. These men had held admin¬ 
istrative posts in these Services; many of them had, in their 
twenties, taken roughly the same competitive examination as their 
home counterparts. For various reasons they had, usually since 
* 939 > been transferred to home administrative posts. It might have 
been expected that many more ex-members of the Indian Civil 
Service would, after the transfer of power, have been absorbed into 
the Home Administrative Class. Most of those who were so 
absorbed, however, were either appointed on a temporary basis, 
or ad so recently been made Principals as a result of a special 
post-war competition that they did not yet figure in the Higher 
<-ivil Service by 1950. Apart from this special case, there is no 
reason to suppose that a significant proportion of higher civil ser¬ 
vants m the future will be transferees from other Services. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES OF 
HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS 

I n their published lists of successful candidates in open com- 
petitions for entry to the Administrative Class before 1939 and 
since 1949, the Civil Service Commissioners gave the name of 
the last school attended. For those who formed part of the Higher 
Civil Service in 1950, but had entered by a different route, the 
Commission supplied similar information from their files; and this 
was also done for those above the rank of Assistant Secretary in 
J 939 an d 1929. Before proceeding to explain how this material was 
classified and analysed, it is important to indicate its limitations 
and possibilities. 

It must be remembered that the information at our disposal is 
limited to the fact of attendance at a named school for an 
unspecified period of time. In particular cases we may know 
whether the pupil concerned was on a day or a boarding basis, 
whether fees were paid or expenses were covered by a scholarship 
or free place; but as we do not have such knowledge in all instances 
our analysis has to proceed without it. Despite these limitations, 
however, there are certain inferences that can be drawn with 
reasonable safety from the material in its existing form. It might, 
for example, be wrong to suppose that all those who are classified 
as having been at an expensive boarding-school were in fact 
boarders and on a fee-paying basis; but it would not be wrong to 
think of them as having spent the latter part of their schooldays in 
such an environment. If a few of them were local day boys, or the 
talented sons of poor parents, the bulk of their fellows were not, 
and the pattern of school life will have been primarily influenced 
by the characteristics of the majority. The analysis of data relating 
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to the occupations of the fathers of higher civil servants has, more¬ 
over, made it possible to show which particular combinations of 
school types are most closely associated with particular types of 
social origin of the children. 

It was decided to adopt two classifications of schools for the 
purpose of the present study. Certain schools had been singled out 
for enquiry by the Clarendon Commission (1861-4), and this ‘was 
significant of the position that a few schools had gained in the 
public eye’. 1 These nine leading schools—Eton, Winchester, West¬ 
minster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow 
Rugby and Shrewsbury—are separately distinguished in the 
analysis that follows, as well as being identified as a group 
described as Clarendon Schools’. The second classification had to 
cover aU schools, and was adapted to serve certain broad purposes. 

( ) It was important, in grouping the categories, to be able to 
P r « domi nantly boarding-schools (other than preparl- 

th7mom ev r0m P , redo J minantl y da y schools, and to distinguish 
(2) Some penS ' Ve boardln g-schools from the less expensive ones. 

Sarate se^„T ng T * hat would mak ' * Possible to 

authority from' mb' schools , administered by a local education 

amongst the ^atmr f r C ° n ^ ry *1 Sch ° ols; and to distinguish, 
Conference This r r ° Se m mem bership ° p the Headmasters’ 
discu^ion nf^ C °. nfer f nce was originally created for promoting 
"“Ml, educational questions affecting schools of a certain 

the school anH .luj en * t0 a university, and where both 
domJna few ctes SeTtf? had £1 “*&«ory measure of free- 
was held to justify admissio ° *1! sch ° o1 or tlle headmaster 
were not fulfilled The usefi 1° When the normal conditions 
schools in membership tl u * °f separately distinguishing day 
in the fact ffiatsurh'm t Headmaster’ Conference lies partly 
‘public school’ status l mbe ^ hlp was popularly believed to confer 
hy the CoXSW„?° SUCh C ' aim Was . ever put forward 
occupation’ material for the 5 °' "’ the analysts of our ‘father’s 
Civil Service shows a marked • “ ers of the * 95 ° Higher 
such a school (when grouned aSS °" atlon betw een having been at 
and having had a father iPPh h boardln g-schools as a whole' 

portant to have a separate rla* u P pe !' soc * al strata.* (3) It was im- 

separate class for those (other than preparatory 
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school or private tuition cases) whose education had not proceeded 
as far as the secondary stage. 

To meet these conditions, boys’ schools were divided into eight 
categories, according to the position obtaining in 1939; and the 
schools of the comparatively small number of girls appearing in 
the enquiry were classified on as nearly similar a basis as possible. 
To fit people whose schooling may have ended as early as the 
1880s or as late as the 1930s into the pattern of school types existing 
shortly before the passing of the 1944 Education Act, inevitably 
involves some elements of distortion. The relative expensiveness of 
the leading boarding-schools varied over time, as did the list of 
schools in membership of the Headmasters’ Conference; and in the 
early part of the period there were, of course, no English secondary 
schools administered by local education authorities at all. A 
fluctuating standard would, however, have involved distortions of 
its own, besides being extremely difficult to apply. In interpreting 
the figures, the reader should bear in mind that the classification 
used is a 1939 one; these are the categories into which their ‘last 
school attended’ would have fitted, had the people concerned been 
completing their schooling just before the outbreak of the last war. 

The first three categories comprise predominantly boarding 
secondary schools, where more than half the pupils were, at that 
date, boarders. Schools of the first two types charged ^140 a year 
or more at that time for board and tuition, schools of the third 
type charged less than this (including, of course, boarding-schools 
where no charge was made at all). The distinction between the 
first and second categories is one of general public esteem. The 
first category comprises twenty of the best-known boarding-schools 
—Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Clifton, Eton, Fettes, Haileybury, 
Harrow, Loretto, Malvern, Marlborough, Oundlc, Radley, Rep- 
ton, Rossall, Rugby, Sedbergh, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, Upping¬ 
ham and Winchester. 4 The second consists of all other secondary 
schools at which board and tuition cost £140 a year or more in 
1939; some of these are, of course, almost as well-known as those 


Types four, five, six and seven are predominantly day schoo s. 
Those in the fourth category were, at that date, in members ip o 
the Headmasters’ Conference; those in the fifth and sixth were not. 
The fifth comprises other secondary schools not administered y 
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local education authority; the sixth comprises other secondary 
schools administered by a local education authority. Category 
seven consists of schools (other than preparatory schools) where 
pupils did not proceed as far as the secondary stage. Finally, there 
had to be a residual eighth category for the very small number of 
cases of unclassifiable schools (mostly abroad), of private tuition, 
and of finishing one’s formal education at a preparatory school. In 
grouping predominantly boarding-schools for comparison with day 
schools, this very small eighth class is treated as coming within the 
day school category. 

. In applying these two systems of grouping (the Clarendon and 
eight-category classifications), we may begin by examining the 
extent to which open competition entrants to the Administrative 

Class at different periods of time had been at Clarendon schools 
(see Table 12). 


An analysis of such entrants shows that something less than a 
fifth of them had usually come from such schools in the inter-war 
period. In the six years before 1914 the proportion had been more 
than a quarter. The most recent figures available show that, com¬ 
paring the four years 1949-52 with the seven years before 1930, a 
further highly significant change has taken place; only about one 
in twelve open competition entrants now comes from a Clarendon 
school. (The admission of women to the open competition since 

CU J*? haS 0nly ? lay f da y. ery Part in bringing down the 

Clarendon proportion.) Individually, Winchester had, through 

?? ° f P e ™ d before * 939 > made the largest contribution, 
wth Rugby and Eton not far behind. In the four years since 1949. 

r hU !i S , Share of the competition intake has been 
g y reduced, Winchester’s has fallen substantially and Rugby 

Z '° nS 7 ap P ears - Turning to the Higher Civil Service in iqJ 

whoh^d reached 6 ,h ,95 ° “ d ' 939 about a fifth * those 

Wfto had reached there by the open competition route came from 

Clarendon schools; the corresponding proportion in Te ,0™ 

mZbTofT : quarte ; (See Table '£■ Am P on^t the mo* S en 9 io 9 r 
W ™ Z "939 and 1929 groups (the Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries) the proportion of Clarendon school men in the Ln 
competition entrants was as high as a third* and *k„ 
such men amongst other typ3 e“n^f £ 

When the ,950 group of higher civil servants is con^reTt a 
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whole, the Clarendon proportion drops from the 17% or 18% 
found amongst open competition entrants to less than 11 %; this 
is, of course, largely due to the fact that so few of those promoted 
from the ranks had been to Clarendon schools. The importance of 
the individual schools is correspondingly diminished when the 
whole of the 1950 group is examined. It is surprising to find that 
little more than 2% of higher civil servants are Wykehamists, and 


that Rugbeians form a similar proportion, with Etonians nearer 
1 %. The widely-held belief that these schools individually make 
a much larger contribution than this to this profession has prob¬ 
ably gained currency partly by generalizing from the limited 
number of cases where data are provided in Who's Who bio¬ 
graphies, and partly by concentrating attention on the Foreign 
and Diplomatic Service. Even in 1929, it may be noted, Eton, 
Winchester and Rugby only contributed 3% or 4% apiece to the 
Higher Civil Service as a whole. This may well have been very 
much more than their share, measured, say, by the proportion of 
all secondary school boys who were educated at these particular 
schools. When we remember, however, that considerably more 
than half the members of this profession were at that time recruited 
by an examination in which most of the successful candidates were 
Oxford or Cambridge men, the propordon of higher civil servants 
coming from the Clarendon schools collectively or individually 
might easily have been expected to be still greater. 

Leaving this first classification of schools and turning to t e 
second type of grouping (based on the eight categories alrea y 
described) we find that less than a quarter of the higher civil 
servants of 1950 had been to boarding-schools; a further quarter 
had been to Headmasters’ Conference day schools, and another 
quarter to secondary day schools administered by local education 
authorities (see Table 14). These proportions turn out to be very 
different, however, when the group is broken down into sections 
according to route of entry to the Administrate Class. It the 
appears that more than a third of the open competition entrant^ 
and nearly half of the other pre-war direct entrants, came from 
boarding-schools. Amongst promotces, on the ot rer > ^ 

boarding-school proportion was only 3 /o 4 /»' i 

expected the differences are less marked when the proportions 
auending Headmasters' Conference day schools are compared. 
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TABLE 14 

TYIB OF SCHOOL LAST ATTENDED BY HIGHER CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE 1950 GROUP WHO ENTERED THE 

ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS BY VARIOUS ROUTES 
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Then, although there is still a contrast between open competition 
entrants (a third) and promotees (a fifth), no significant difference 
is found between wartime direct entrants, transferees and those 
promoted from the ranks. The same is broadly true when secondary 
schools administered by a local education authority form the basis 
of comparison. Finishing one’s schooling before reaching the 
secondary stage was virtually unknown amongst open competition 
entrants and pre-war direct entrants of other types. It was rare 
amongst wartime entrants and transferees, but nearly one-fifth of 
those promoted from the ranks were in that category. 

The senior members of the Higher Civil Service in 1939 and 
1929 show the schools distribution that would be expected in view 
of the relatively low proportion of promotees amongst them (16% 
in 1939, 12% in 1929). In each case more than a third had been 
to boarding-schools, and about the same proportion to Head¬ 
masters’ Conference day schools (see Table 15). Three-fifths or 
more of these senior members of the groups were open competition 
entrants. It is therefore not surprising to find that the pattern of 
school types is broadly similar amongst new recruits to the Admin¬ 
istrative Class who were successful in the examinations of 1909-14, 
and the years immediately following 1918 (see Table 17). It 
remained roughly the same in the later periods 1925-32 and 
1 933-9, and this is again reflected in the proportion of open com¬ 
petition entrants in the 1950 Higher Civil Service who had been 
to the various types of school. 

When we turn to the four most recent years for which figures 
are available, however, a rather different picture emerges. T^ er ^ 
are two differences between the school category distribution of 
open competition entrants since 1949 and before 1939. First, the 
proportion of those whose last secondary school was a day schoQ 
administered by the local education authority has increased from 
19% to 26%, but this difference is not quite large enough to be 
statistically significant. Secondly, the proportion of those who a 
been at boarding-schools has shown a significant decline (38 /o to 
30%). Moreover, this is accompanied by a significant change in 
relative importance in the different types of boarding-schoo . 
Categories 1 and 2, comprising the best-known and most expensive 
boarding-schools, now account for only 18% instead of 31 / 0 of the 
total; while the cheaper boarding-schools (including those such as 
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TABLE 16 

TYPE OF SCHOOL LAST ATTENDED BY THOSE OF THE RANK OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND ABOVE, 1950 
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SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


Christ’s Hospital where no fees at all are charged) have increased 
their share. It is still too early to judge whether the school back¬ 
ground of open competition entrants under the traditional arrange¬ 
ments (Method I) and by the new selection plan (Method II) will 
differ materially from each other. There would seem to be a 
tendency for Method II entrants to resemble the pre-war pattern 
in their schools, and for Method I entrants to differ; but the 
absolute numbers involved in these differences are as yet too small 
to be statistically significant. 

It is of some interest to compare the success of candidates from 
individual schools both inside and outside the Clarendon group in 
open competitions at different periods. In the six years 1909-14, 
Winchester had the largest number of successful candidates, and 
was followed at some distance by Eton and Rugby. Of the first 
eleven schools at this time, six were Clarendon schools (the 
remaining three being St. Paul’s, Westminster and Merchant 
Taylors’); the others were Dulwich College, Clifton College, Marl¬ 
borough, and Manchester Grammar School and King’s School, 
Canterbury. In the reconstruction competitions after the 1914-18 
war Rugby headed the list. There were now only four Clarendon 
schools in the first eleven (the remaining three being Winchester, 
St. Paul’s and Westminster); this time the other schools were 
Marlborough and Manchester Grammar School as before, but 
instead of Dulwich College, Clifton College and King’s School, 
Canterbury, there were Malvern, Rossall, Christ’s Hospital, Ton- 
bridge and Haileybury. Eton came 12th. In the inter-war perio 
Manchester Grammar School moved to the top, closely followe 
by Winchester. The first eleven once again included six Clarendon 
schools, but Charterhouse had replaced Merchant Taylors’. Marl¬ 
borough and Christ’s Hospital again appeared, accompame or 
the first time by Wellington and Cheltenham. Finally, in the four 
years 1949-52, Christ’s Hospital had the greatest number of suc¬ 
cesses, closely followed by Eton. Four Clarendon schools appeared 
in the first twelve. Of the eight non-Clarendon schools only three 
(Manchester Grammar and Clifton College besides Christ s os 
pital) had appeared as high on the list before. The remaining v 
were Bancroft’s, George Heriot's, King's College W.mbledon, St. 

Olavc’s and St. Saviour’s, and the City of London Sch °° • 

So far, in discussing the schools of those who competed for ent y 
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to the Administrative Class, our attention has been confined to 
those who succeeded in the open competition and subsequently 
accepted junior administrative posts in the Home Civil Service. A 
limited amount of information exists about the unsuccessful com¬ 
petitors, and consequently about the general field of candidates. 
How far do significant differences emerge in the analysis of such 
data? Suitable published material is only available for one year, 

1948. 5 The published information for 1939 is unsatisfactory in two 
respects. First, the unsuccessful candidates to whom the figures 
relate include a large number of people who were not competing 
for entry to the Home Administrative Class, but for the Indian and 
the Burma Civil Services. Secondly, and partly as a result of this, 
these figures also include a substantial number of people educated 
overseas, whose schools cannot usefully or readily be fitted into any 
of the accepted British categories (e.g. L.E.A. administered and 
other, boarding and day). 6 Fortunately, however, it was possible 
to make a detailed analysis of the field of candidates for one pre¬ 
war year, 1938, by examining unpublished Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion data. By this means we can not only compare the schools of 
successful and unsuccessful candidates with each other at these 
two dates (1938 and 1948)* but we can also see what change in the 

school background of candidates as a whole has taken place over 
the ten-year period. 


The picture that emerges is a very interesting one. If the 1938 
examination was typical of pre-war open competitions, then those 
who succeeded (in the sense of securing a mark high enough to be 
offered a post at some time during the months that followed) 
differed significantly in the type of school they had last attended 
from those who failed (see Table 18). For though 45% of the 
successes had been to boarding-schools, this was only true of 31 % 
of the failures. Ten years later the same tendency, for a larger 
proportion of successes to have been to boarding-schools than was 
the case amongst failures, could still be observed (see Table 19). 
1 he 1948 sampie of successful candidates was, however, too small 
for this difference to be statistically significant. By adding the 1949 

t °., the . successful candidates and comparing the 
ac^dutnlratum ° f Iar S er & rou P with ^ 1948 unsuccessful 
candidates (on the assumption that the latter would be representa¬ 
tive of 1949 as well), the difference in the school background of the 
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post-war successes and failures became significant. On this basis, 
men and women who had been at boarding-schools formed 25% 
of those selected, but only 15% of those rejected. 

Clearly, however, a major change had taken place in this ten- 
year period in the type of secondary school from which the general 

TABLE 19 

TYPE OF SCHOOL LAST ATTENDED BY SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUC¬ 
CESSFUL CANDIDATES IN THE 1948 OPEN COMPETITION (METHOD I 
AND METHOD II) FOR JUNIOR ADMINISTRATIVE POSTS IN THE 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE 

Boarding- n P . , All Schools 

Schools • y C100 s (Excluding overseas) 


Successful candidates 

No. % 

No. % 

No. 

II 1220 

*39 780 

5 ° 

Unsuccessful candidates 

30 14-8 

218 85’2 

256 

All candidates (excluding 
those educated overseas) 

49 > 6 -o 

257 840 

306 


Note: This Table merely reproduces figures given in the 84th Report of the Civil 
Commissioners. The criteria used may [differ slightly from those adopted in 
c assuying the 1938 data in Table 18 in two respects, the definition of a successful can- 
1 ate and of a boarding-school. Overseas schools, and the candidates who attended 

them, are excluded (this makes a difference of only 1 in the successful total and 4 in 
the unsuccessful total). 

field of candidates was drawn; instead of a third of them, as in 
on ly 16% now came from boarding-schools. We have 
already seen that open competition entrants in recent years differ 
significantly from their pre-war counterparts in their school back¬ 
ground. This could have been because the new examination 
arrangements were selecting a different type of sample from the 
same nd of universe. Our study of the unsuccessful as well as tlw 
successful candidates in these two years suggests, however, that 
this was not what was happening. Methods I and II were, in effect, 
selecting a sample differing from the residual in broadly the same 
00 category respects as had obtained under pre-war arrange¬ 
ments. The school characteristics of the universe had changed, and 
this was merely reflected in the sample. Of those who competed, 

., e b ^ r pmg-school products were still materially more successful 
than their day-school counterparts; but as so few of them now took 
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part in the competition, they formed a correspondingly smaller 
proportion of those selected. 

The classification of universities is on a much simpler basis than 
that of schools, but before proceeding to explain the method 
adopted there are one or two preliminary points to be made. Our 
main purpose was to be able to separate those who had been to a 
university before joining the Civil Service from those who had not, 
and to know the proportions in which those in the Higher Admin¬ 
istrative Class were recruited from different groups of universities. 
Full information was not available in all cases regarding such 
matters as the class, type and principal subject of the degree taken, 
or the number of years spent at the university, and although some 
of the missing particulars could have been found by an extensive 
search of published data, the use that could be made of such 
information once it was obtained hardly seemed to justify the time 
involved in finding it. The significance of a ‘first’, for instance, may 
vary according to the university, the subject or the date, and there 
is no firm basis on which such comparisons can be made. More¬ 
over, for those who came into the Administrative Class by open 
competition, the marks for the written part of that examination, 
despite certain defects, probably provide a more reliable index of 
relative academic ability. Again, the subject groups in which 
honours can be taken vary so much from one university to another 
that classification on a subject basis can only be done in terms so 
broad as to be of little value. As in the case of the last school 
attended, it was not known in all instances whether students had 
received financial help in the form of bursaries, scholarships and 
exhibitions; no general conclusions regarding parents’ economic 
status can therefore be drawn from this material. 

In classifying universities, Oxford and Cambridge were treated 
individually. In order to be able to distinguish those cases where, 
after first being at another university, a further period was spent 
at cither Oxford or Cambridge, two more categories were defined . 7 
Both London and Edinburgh were separately distinguished; the 
bulk of the civil servants coming within the scope of this enquiry 
are normally stationed in one or other of these two capitals, and 
it was therefore of interest to discover how many of them came 
from either of these universities. The two remaining categories 
covered all Scottisli universities except Edinburgh, and all other 
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universities elsewhere in Britain or abroad. If, however, in any 
instance there was a subsequent period at Oxford or Cambridge, 
the case was treated as coming into that special group, and was not 
classified according to the first university. 

In the 1950 group of higher civil servants taken as a whole, 
nearly 37% had never been to a university before joining the 
Service (see Table 20). This is significantly higher than the cor¬ 
responding proportion for the senior members of the group (24%). 
The difference is of the same order as that between the proportion 
of promotees in the two cases, where the corresponding percent¬ 
ages are 36 and 23To a very large extent, of course, it was those 
promoted from the ranks who lacked a university education. In 
the 1950 group as a whole, over 88% of them were in this cate- 
gory (see Table 21). Amongst transferees the proportion was about 
26%. Less than one-fifth of non-examination direct entrants (war¬ 
time and earlier) had no university, and amongst open competi¬ 
tion entrants the proportion was less than 2%. 

As would be expected, the proportion of non-university men 
amongst the senior members of the 1939 and 1929 groups showed 
nly a slight variation from the 1950 position (18% or 19% com¬ 
pared with 24%).® At these earlier dates as well, there were only 
very small percentages of open competition entrants in this posi- 
on,. and the same holds good of new recruits coming into the 

e Thn'l by ? US . ro 5 t 5 over the whole P eriod i 9 t> 9-39 (see Table 23). 
Those who had been to either Oxford or Cambridge, alone or 

iQqo n Hi^ tl0 n-[ h c an °- ther universit y> formed over 47% of the 

coMribmeH, r m i Se T CC: 311 ° ther universities combined only 
sTuel and 1 .’ 60f Which London - the Scottish univer- 

rouehW a h,-rH ema i m a S non - Scottish universities accounted for 
19 so erouD tb* . Ara ° n 8 st °P en competition entrants in the 
leavine onhr fi< ?^ ford and Cambnd g e propordon was over 82% 
portion h J 6/0 ? other nmversidcs combined. The dispro- 

Side wir ? r and Cambr idge and the remaiLg 

without examin 0/ 688 amon g st pre-war direct entrants 

ever. substaST!* (? ° % “ m P ared ^ 11 %)• It was, how- 

against 32 °/1 a d l*” r" the case of wardme entrants (48% 

reversed amon^ d J ranS f ere ^ ( ?? % against 35 %): whilst it was 

number of casra imk "'rt,*'*! 4 ° against 7 %)> though the small 
ot cases makes this last comparison unreliable. 
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TABLE 23 

ITIES OF OPEN COMPETITION ENTRANTS TO JUNIOR ADMINISTRATIVE POSTS IN HOME DEPARTMENTS, 

*909-39 AND 1949-52 
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SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


Amongst the senior members of the 1950 Higher Civil Service, 
as we have seen, the proportion who had been to a university was 
higher than in the group as a whole. The Oxford and Cambridge 
proportion is also significantly higher (60% instead of47%), again 
reflecting the smaller proportion of promotees in the higher ranks. 
The senior ranks in 1939 and 1929 had shown an even larger per¬ 
centage of Oxford and Cambridge men (66 and 69). Amongst 
open competition entrants in the Higher Civil Service the Oxford 
and Cambridge proportion was, at all three dates, more than four- 
fifths of the total. As would be expected, this proportion is also 
found amongst those entering by this route over the whole period 
1 909-39, except during the reconstruction competitions when it 
was 72%. There was no sign of a decline in the relative importance 
of these two universities as training grounds for competition 


entrants to the Administrative Class, for the percentage was actu¬ 
ally higher at the end of the period, in 1933-9 (®9)> than 
been at the beginning, in 1909-14 (80). As between Oxford and 
Cambridge themselves, however, an important change had taken 
place; for whereas at the beginning Oxford’s share of the combined 

total was two-thirds, at the end it was only 44%. 

London University’s proportion of senior members of the 
Higher Civil Service in 1929, 1939 and 1950 was about 6% or 7%, 
and a similar proportion is found amongst competition entrants to 
the Administrative Class or its equivalent during the period 
1 909-39. When the 1950 group of higher civil servants is sub¬ 
divided according to method of entry, the proportion coming from 
London University is highest amongst transferees and wartime 
entrants (13% or 14%). Expressed as a proportion of university- 
trained transferees and wartime entrants only, this becomes 1 /o> 
a share roughly corresponding to London University s output o 
honours graduates relative to other British universities. The other 
university separately distinguished in our analysis, E ° in ° ur e n ’ 
accounted for some 3 % or 4% of the senior members of the Higher 
Civil Service in 1929, 1939 and 1950, and for a similar propo 1 
of competition entrants to the Administrative Class or ^. e< ^ ul , 
lent during the period 1909-39- In this last respect Edinburg 
(unlike any other university or group of universities excep 
and Cambridge) had a share roughly corresponding to ite rdai 
importance amongst British universities in the pro u 
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honours graduates. The only method of entry where the Edinburgh 
proportion shows a tendency to be higher than this is that of 
transfer. Amongst higher civil servants as a whole in 1950, 3% 
came from this university. 

The other three Scottish universities combined made, if any¬ 
thing, a smaller contribution than Edinburgh to the Higher Civil 
Service. They accounted for between nil and 3% of the senior 
members at the three dates. Their average proportion of competi¬ 
tion entrants over the period 1909-39 was 2j%, and their propor¬ 
tion of 1950 higher civil servants as a whole was under 3%. The 
number of students taking honours courses at these three universi¬ 
ties combined must at all times have substantially outnumbered 
those at Edinburgh, 9 and there is no reason to believe that the 
average level of academic ability differed materially as between 
the four Scottish universities. The failure of three of them to secure 
their proportionate share even of the Scottish total of Higher Civil 
Service posts therefore needs to be explained. 

Why did Edinburgh University men show a greater tendency 
to enter for, and succeed in, the open competition than those from 
the other Scottish universities? The explanation seems to be that 
some of the Edinburgh schools, as well as the University itself 
were successful in developing and maintaining a tradition in this 
matter. Members of the University staff (D. P. Heatley from the 
1890s, T. A.Joynt from the 1920s) went out of their way to encour- 
age every likely man to think of the Civil Service. About half of the 
23 Edinburgh entrants to the Home Civil Service in the period 
1899-1914, and nearly a third of the 31 who entered in the years 
1 9 1 9 ~ 39 > had gone from George Watson’s College to the Univer- 

period before Mr- Joym says ‘the 

WatsomanCiwl Servants were well-known by name to th ose of us 

m the sixth form; and the majority of us who came up to the 

thouvhTT T e?t thOS , e Wh ? were thirled t0 the Church or Law, 
thought, to begin with at least, however vaguely, of the Civil 

Service competition’. ■« Despite the efforts of the^ther Scottish 

universmes to develop a similar tradition (Glasgow had the services 

°t Dr. w. R. Cunmngham as Adviser on Civil Service aonnin/ 

menu from .926 onwards), the results were disappointing 

soecifiedTT® Categ0ry > e rou P in g together all universities not 
specified elsewhere, accounts for some 3 % or 4 o/ 0 ofsenior mm^ 
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of the Service in 1929, 1939 and 1950, and a similar proportion 
of open competition entrants to the Administrative Class or its 
equivalent over the period 1909-39. As in the case of London 
University, these other universities accounted for a significantly 
higher proportion of wartime entrants (14%) and transferees 
(12%) than they did of the 1950 Higher Civil Service as a whole 
(5%). The proportion of wartime entrants and transferees, even 
when expressed as a percentage of university-trained people enter¬ 
ing by these routes (17%), falls very far short of the share that the 
relative importance of these universities in terms of their output 
of honours graduates might lead one to expect. All the remaining 
universities of England, Wales and Ireland combined might have 
been expected to secure some two-fifths of the total, particularly 
when it is remembered that this residual category includes isolated 
cases from universities overseas. 

To sum up the position, Oxford and Cambridge accounted for 
the bulk of the open competition entrants throughout the whole 
period 1909-39; Edinburgh was the only other university obtain¬ 
ing a share proportionate to the size of its honours schools. The 
other Scottish universities obtained less than their share both of 
the Scottish and the British aggregates, amongst all types of 
entrant. London’s share of wartime entrants and transferees was 
roughly proportionate to its size. The residual universities of 
England, Wales and Ireland fared a little better amongst entrant 
of these types than they did in the open competition, but their 
proportion still fell very far short of what their relative size might 
have led one to expect. 

Figures relating to open competition entrants of the most recent 
period, 1949-52, show a highly significant change from the pre¬ 
war position in three respects. First, there has been a substantial 
fall (from 89% to 74%) in the combined Oxford and Cambridge 
proportion of the total. Oxford’s importance relative to other 
universities has, however, not merely been maintained, but has 
actually increased; the decline in the combined figures is entirely 
due to Cambridge. The fall in the Cambridge ratio may be due 
quite largely to the greater proportion of scientists at Cambridge 
as compared with Oxford, and to the shortage of scientific per¬ 
sonnel in many different fields. 11 Secondly, London University s 
share of the total has nearly doubled. Thirdly, the British univer- 
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sities other than Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and London have 
at last succeeded in obtaining a significantly larger (though still 
small) share of the places; instead of the 3% of pre-war years, they 
now account for some 10% of the total. 

So far, in our analysis of the universities of successful open com¬ 
petition candidates, we have used as a rough guide to what might 
have been expected, the relative numbers of people graduating 
with honours at the various universities. On this basis Oxford and 
Cambridge in the past, and Oxford in the present, secured a very 
much larger proportion of the annual open competition vacancies 
than might have been anticipated. It can be objected, however, 
that this yardstick is an unsatisfactory one when we are comparing 
universities the academic quality of whose honours graduates is 
very different. On this argument, the preponderance of Oxford 
and Cambridge successes in the open competition is to be explained 
by the fact that, though it does not reflect their proportion of 
British honours graduates, it does correspond to their share of the 
intellectual cream amongst such graduates. In comparing the 
Scottish universities with each other, the chosen basis may be quite 
appropriate; but in comparing Oxford or Cambridge with any of 
the other British universities the basis is unsuitable. 

In order to test the validity of this objection, the distribution of 
state scholarship holders amongst the universities of England and 
Wales can be examined; the form in which published data on this 
and related matters are available makes it necessary to exclude 
Scotland from consideration in the following discussion. The dis¬ 
tribution of holders of these scholarships current in 1950—1 can 
be examined, remembering that this includes not only full state 
scholarships but also supplementary awards offered to holders of 
university awards. 12 Oxford had 24% of state scholarship holders, 
compared with 18% of honours degrees obtained in 1950-1. 
Cambridge had 25% against 14%. London’s figures were 19% 
compared with 21%. The remaining universities and colleges of 

Ko g / f, and Wales had 32% of the state scholarship holdere and 
40 / 0 of the honours degrees obtained. If we base our expectations 
on quality (measured in this way) rather than quantity, the dis¬ 
crepancy between the observed and the expected Oxford propor¬ 
tion of English and Welsh university post-war open competition 
successes becomes less, but still remains very marked. In the four 
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years I949“5 2 Oxford secured 47% of these vacancies against an 
anticipated 24%. In the case of Cambridge and of London the 
discrepancy was small and not significant. Other English and 
Welsh universities and colleges only secured 4% or 5% of these 
posts compared with an expectation of 32%. 

How can we explain this apparent over-representation of 
Oxford and under-representation of other universities and colleges 
in England and Wales (excluding Cambridge and London)? At 
first sight it seems difficult to account for the position. The pre-war 
preponderance of Oxford and Cambridge might have been partly 
due to the fact that, when interviewed, the products of these 
universities displayed the characteristics of traditional higher civil 
servants to a greater extent than did their counterparts from other 
universities. This seems much less likely to be true, however, of the 
post-war competitions. We know, for instance, that about three- 
quarters of the full-time students at Oxford nowadays are 
‘assisted’, in the sense that they hold scholarships, exhibitions or 
other awards, whether from public or private funds, providing 
wholly or in part for their fees and other expenses; and that this 
proportion, though lower than the Welsh one, is higher than the 
London ratio and about the same as that for the rest of England. 13 
It is true that not all this assistance of Oxford and Cambridge 
students is necessarily associated with need arising from smallness 
of basic income; closed exhibitions are numerous, and where 
students’ expenses are heavy the proportion requiring help natur¬ 
ally tends to be larger. Nevertheless, as the Commissioners them¬ 
selves have remarked, ‘the day is past . . . when these universities 

stood for a certain social type’. 14 

The key to the problem is found when we look at the unsuccess¬ 
ful as well as the successful candidates. An analysis of the who e 
field of candidates for entry to the Home Administrative Class in 
one pre-war year, 1938, undertaken by permission of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, showed that only 4% of those from English 
and Welsh universities came from universities other than Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. The corresponding proportion amongst 
1939 candidates for the Home, Indian and Burma Civil Services 
was 2% (if ‘unattached’ external graduates are grouP e <J w | tn 
London). 15 On roughly the same basis, the Home Civil Service 
proportion had risen to 13 % in 1948, the only other year for which 
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published figures relating to unsuccessful candidates exist. At that 
time the share of the whole field of entrants from England and 
Wales coming from non-London ‘Redbricks’ might have been 
expected to be 32% on state scholarship figures, or 46% on 
honours degrees obtained. The main factor in their under-repre¬ 
sentation in obtaining vacancies would appear, therefore, to be the 
failure of candidates from these universities to enter for the com¬ 
petition. It is worth noticing, nevertheless, that of those who did 
present themselves in 1948 only 1 out of 33 succeeded, against a 
proportion of 1 in every 9 from London, 2 in 9 from Cambridge, 
and 2 in 7 from Oxford. 

On the available data, an explanation of the post-war position 
would have to take the following form. In the general field of 
candidates for the open competition, Oxford is heavily over¬ 
represented, and the English and Welsh ‘Redbricks’ (other than 
London) are heavily under-represented. There are several pos¬ 
sible reasons for this. Is it because many of the students at the 
newer, outlying universities were unaware both of the existence of 
a separate Administrative Class and of the factors making it more 
attractive than many other branches of the Civil Service? The 
Civil Service Commissioners and the University Appointments 
Boards do their best to make the position known, but it may not 
be as effective as advice from one’s tutor at an Oxford college. Is 
it because a high proportion of honours students in arts subjects 
at these universities have, until recently, been at least morally 
committed to a teaching career, by virtue of financial aid 
received from central or local education authorities? It is not easy 
to break a long-established tradition that only those who have 
been to Oxford or Cambridge should compete; and the relative 
lack of success in the post-war competitions of candidates from 
other universities provides a superficially logical basis for the 
continued observance of this convention. The reason why those 
from the newer universities fared badly may, of course, have been 
because the best of them did not compete, because the examina¬ 
tion did not link up as satisfactorily with their previous studies or 
because their interviews were less successful. The numbers of such 
students in our 1938 enquiry were too small to enable us to test any 
of these hypotheses; and the published information both pre-war 
and post-war is quite inadequate for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SOCIAL ORIGIN BASED ON FATHER’S 

OCCUPATION 


O ccupation has been widely recognized as one of the more 
useful indications of social status, preferably but not neces¬ 
sarily in combination with other factors (e.g. income). As 
one of the main purposes of the present study was to discover in 
what proportions the Higher Civil Service was being, and had 
been, drawn from different social strata, it was obviously desirable 
to know the occupations of the fathers of our 1950, 1939 and 1929 
groups. It has already been explained that, both because the 
information on this point in the Civil Service Commission’s posses¬ 
sion was unsatisfactory and because the Commissioners were 
reluctant to extract the pre-war material, a difficult and lengthy 
procedure had to be adopted to fill in this gap. 1 Attention had to 
be confined to the senior members of the groups (i.e. those above 
the rank of Assistant Secretary); but in only one out of the 632 
cases involved was the necessary information not finally obtained. 2 
In order to secure uniformity in the stage of the civil servant s life 
to which the data related, father’s occupation had to be taken at 
or near the time of the child’s birth. Had it been possible to con¬ 
duct the enquiry by means of a questionnaire, the father’s occupa¬ 
tion when the child was 10 or 11 years old might have been sought, 
as having a more direct bearing on the educational opportunities 
of the future civil servant. As, however, many of those in the i 9 2 9 
and 1939 groups were no longer alive, comparative information 

could not have been obtained even in this way. 

Though every effort was made to ensure that the descriptions of 
the fathers’ occupations were as clear and precise as possible, by 
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combining all that could be gleaned from published sources 
(including old local directories) with unpublished birth registra¬ 
tion data, the cases for which the least detailed information could 
be obtained put certain limits on the form in which the material 
could be classified and analysed. For comparison with the results 
of the social mobility enquiry mentioned in Chapter I, it would 
have been extremely valuable to be able to classify the present data 
in the seven categories employed there, or even in groupings 
based on those categories. 3 That classification was, however, 
designed for use where questionnaires or interviews were employed; 
it depends on occupational descriptions of so detailed a character 
that only subjects or their relatives could supply them. For 
example, the grouping depends, in the case of owners or managers 
of manufacturing or trading establishments, on the approximate 
number of work-people employed; no fewer than five out of the 
seven categories are involved in this difficulty. Again, teachers are 
spread over three of the seven classes. For our purposes classes six 
and seven (manual, semi-skilled: manual, unskilled) would, even 
when amalgamated, have contained very few cases. The use of this 
sevenfold classification would therefore have meant a grouping 
into two divisions only, one comprising classes 1-5 and the second 
classes 6 and 7, with the number of cases in the second division so 
small, when the material was broken down, as to rule out the use 
of significance tests in validating our results. 

It was therefore necessary to fall back on one of the other 
standard groupings and, despite certain difficulties, the material 
has been analysed in terms of two of those employed in the 1951 
population census publications of Great Britain—the five social 
class categories, and the thirteen socio-economic groups. The social 
class categories are, of course, available for an earlier census date; 
but the classification at that time was even less satisfactory than it 
is to-day (e.g. civil servants in the Administrative Glass were 
grouped with certain lower classes and allocated to category 2). 4 
The socio-economic groups have not been used in any previous 
census. Although no national aggregates have been published on 
the basis of this new grouping, the Registrar-General was able to 
P^ de these when asked to do so for the purpose of the present 

For the higher civil servants of 1929, who were mostly born 
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between 1870 and 1890, the most appropriate occupational dis¬ 
tribution of males with which to compare the occupational dis¬ 
tribution of their fathers would have been one relating to that 
period, and for the higher civil servants of 1939 and 1950, dates 
ten and twenty years later. The most satisfactory groupings of 
occupations from our point of view were, however, those used in 
the 1951 census. Unfortunately, the changes of occupational 
classification in successive censuses make it impossible to present 
national figures relating to earlier dates in the 1951 groups. There 
are, however, good reasons for supposing that the distribution of 
occupied males between the Registrar-General’s social classes as 
now defined has not changed substantially between the end of the 
nineteenth century and 1951. In the social mobility enquiry 
referred to above, where a 10,000 sample of the adult population 
was analysed and seven status categories were used, it was found 
that the distribution of the fathers between these status categories 
was not materially different in the case of subjects born before 1890 
and those born in the four subsequent ten-year periods. 5 Again, 
when Professor Bowley’s middle-class occupations are compared 
for 1951 and the three previous census dates, it is found that the 
proportion of occupied males in the whole group altered very little 
between 1911 and 1951. The use of the 1951 census figures in the 
most recent groupings (both social classes and socio-economic 
groups) for comparison with the distribution of fathers whose 
working life related to earlier periods, should not, therefore, 
involve serious error, although the importance of observed differ¬ 
ences in any of the smaller categories ought not to be over¬ 
stressed. 

In order to preserve as much as possible of the detail of the 
original material, classification on the standard lines so far 
described was supplemented by a much more detailed but pure y 
ad hoc grouping, which enables the specific contribution of various 
professions and occupations at the different dates to be compare . 
Thus, if Table 24 is examined, it can readily be seen that the 
Church and teaching between them have, both now and before 
the war, accounted for about one-fifth of the total. By comparison 
with this, the contribution of the legal profession and the army an 
navy looks small, and has in both cases shown a tendency to 
decline. Self-recruitment in the profession we are studying as 
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been small and fairly constant in extent if we take the 3% or 4% 
of higher civil servants whose fathers were clerks in the Admin¬ 
istrative Class or its equivalent as our yardstick. Although these 
figures of fathers include administrators in the Indian Civil as well 
as the Home, Foreign and Diplomatic Services, this low rate of 
self-recruitment is partly to be explained by the comparatively 
small size of the profession in the past. If we include all fathers who 
were civil servants of any kind, the proportion is doubled before 
the war and trebled since. Clerks in employments other than the 
Civil Service account for a further 9% or 10% of the total. Other 
professional groups have hitherto played a relatively minor part. 

Fathers engaged in ownership and management in the field of 
industry and trade used to contribute about the same proportion 
of higher civil servants (one-fifth) as the key professions of teaching 
and the Church, though the percentage has fallen since the war. 
Retail trade accounted for about half of this; and here the scale 
of operations was usually (though not always) fairly small. A third 
or more of the children with shopkeeping fathers were promoted 
from the ranks, compared with only a sixth in the case of the rest 
of industry and commerce. Children of fathers in most of the pro¬ 
fessions, apart from ordinary clerks, entered the Administrative 

Class direct from outside or from a similar level within the Service, 
but not from below. 

Two of the other occupational classes distinguished in Table 24 
show interesting changes. The children of salesmen have grown in 
numbers; and though they still form a small proportion of the 
total, they account for some 8% of all promotees. The children of 
manual workers now constitute nearly 17% of the total, against 
ess than 10% before the war. More than half of them have been 
promoted from the ranks. 9 

AU the proportions so far discussed relate to senior members of 
TK >v?, er Service at the three dates 1929, 1939 and 1950. 
1 he Civil Service Commissioners provided information relating to 
the entrants to the Administrative Class by the open competitions 
0 ! e our years 1949-52 which, when supplemented by birth 
registration data, enabled a similar analysis to be made for them. 
When these new recruits to the Administrative Class are compared 
wi th the senior members of the 1950 Higher Civil Service who had 
not been promoted from the ranks (and who had therefore, in most 
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TABLE 24 

FATHER'S OCCUPATION AT CHILD’S BIRTH IN THE CASE OF (a) THOSE ABOVE THE RANK OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 1929, 1939, 1950, (b) ENTRANTS BY THE OPEN COMPETITIONS OF 1949-52 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO A DETAILED AD HOC GROUPING OF OCCUPATIONS 
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cases, entered by open competitions of the period 1909-39), cer¬ 
tain interesting contrasts emerge. Nearly 19% of the new recruits 
were children of manual workers, compared with 9% in the other 
case, and this difference is statistically highly significant. The only 
other significant difference in the detailed occupational figures is 
the lower proportion (4% compared with 11%) of children of 
clergymen and ministers of religion amongst the new recruits. 
Otherwise the observed differences are so small that we should not 
be justified in attaching any importance to them. The tendency 
towards self-recruitment, measured in any of the ways described 
above, seems to have remained fairly constant. 

We can turn now from this fairly detailed ad hoc grouping to the 
Registrar-General’s five social class groups as used in the 1951 
census. Class 1 contains most of the professions, except teaching; 
and also commissioned officers in the Forces and those of Admin¬ 
istrative Class or equivalent status in the Civil Service. Class 2 
includes teachers, owners and managers of businesses of most kinds, 
and many civil servants. Class 3 comprises other clerks, foremen 
and skilled manual workers. Classes 4 and 5 cover semi-skilled and 
unskilled manual workers. Though this grouping has many 
unsatisfactory features, it is of value in two main respects for t e 
present study. First, by combining Classes 1 and 2 (together with 
those not gainfully occupied) and comparing this group wit a 
combination of Classes 3, 4 and 5, sufficient numbers o cases 
usually occur in the statistical ‘cells’ to enable the significance ot 
observed differences to be tested, even when the figures are broken 
down into different methods of entry, or different groupings o 
ranks. Secondly, comparisons can be made between the occupa 
tional distributions of the fathers of our civil servants on the one 
hand and of the male population of Great Britain aged 20-b 4 in 


10^1 on the other. .... .• r-iocc 

In Table 25, three methods of entry to the Administrative 

are distinguished. It can fairly clearly be seen from this Table th , 
at all three dates (.929, '939 and .950), the social onginof hose 
who entered by open competition was similar to t 
entering by ‘other routes’ (i.e. other forms of direct entry and_ al 
forms of transfer); while the social class distribution °f promote^ 
was very different. Statistical tests applied after combm ng ^h 
classes as described above show that these observed similarities 
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TABLE 25 

FATHER S OCCUPATION AT CHILD’S BIRTH IN THE CASE OF (a) THOSE ABOVE THE RANK OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

I929. *939, *950, (*) ENTRANTS BY THE OPEN COMPETITIONS OF 1949-52 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S SOCIAL CLASS GROUPS (1951 CENSUS) 
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Description of Groups: I. Professional etc. occupations. II. Intermediate occupations. III. Skilled occupations. IV & V. Partly-skilled and 
ailed occupations. 

Kpte: For an explanation of the use of 1951 figures for comparison with data relating to earlier periods, see p. 148. 
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and differences are significant. The view that the gulf separating 
the Administrative Class from the lower classes of the Service was 
a social one is amply borne out by this new evidence, which lends 
further support to the arguments advanced in Chapter III. There, 
it will be remembered, figures were given showing the schools and 
fathers’ occupations of direct entrants to different classes of the 
Service at various dates. 

Table 25 also enables us to compare the social origin of those 
who entered the Administrative Class by the same route, but were 
members of the Higher Civil Service at different dates (1 9 2 9 > ! 939 > 
1950). Promotees in the two pre-war groups were broadly similar 
in origin, but of those in the 1950 group a significantly larger 
proportion came from the lower social strata (considerably more 
than half, compared with a third on the pre-war occasions). The 
transferees and non-competition direct entrants showed a tendency 
in the same direction, but it was not sufficiently marked to be con¬ 
clusive. The open competition entrants showed no material change 
between 1939 and 1950, and though a larger proportion of them 
in the 1939 group appear to have come from the lower social 
classes than had been the case in 1929, difference is not large 


enough to be significant. 

It is worth while to pursue the question of open competition 
entrants a little further. One way of doing so is to divide them into 
two types, according to whether the competition was pre-war 
(1914 and earlier) or post-war. When this is done for the 1950 
group, we find that there was no significant difference between 
pre-war and post-war entrants in their social origin; and the posi¬ 
tion is found to be the same when we amalgamate the 1950, J 939 
and 1929 groups and compare these two types of entrant. There is, 
on the basis of these figures, no evidence to suggest that the post¬ 
war competitions were tapping the lower social strata to a signi 
antly greater extent than the pre-war ones had done. In view- o 
the gradual improvement of the educational lad er °\ er 
period, it might have been expected that some change m 
direction would have taken place. Is it fanciful to suggest; thanme 
reason why this did not happen was that after 1918 an interne 

formed a major part of the examination? 

The newest recruits to the Administrative Class y P 

competitions of 1949-52 can be compared with those sen 
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members of the Higher Civil Service in 1950 who had come in by 
the open competition route. When this is done, and the observed 
differences are compared between the group with fathers having 
no gainful occupation or engaged in those coming within the first 
two of the Registrar-General’s categories, and the group com¬ 
prising the remainder of the cases, these observed differences are 


found to be statistically significant. The fact that 73% of the new 
recruits came into the first of these divisions, as against 82 % of the 
senior civil servants who were open competition entrants, can be 
taken to mean a significant change in the social strata from which 
open competition entrants to the Administrative Class are drawn. 
That change, as we saw from the more detailed occupational 
distribution, has taken the form of an increased proportion of 
children of manual workers. Two points should, however, be 
emphasized. First, there are reasons for supposing, as suggested in 
the schools analysis, that this change has been due to a changed 
social origin distribution of candidates , rather than to any marked 
tendency for the modified selection procedure of the post-1948 
period to choose a sample with a different social bias from the 


pre-1939 one. Secondly, although the proportion of children of 
manual workers has risen significantly amongst open competition 
entrants, the proportion of such children amongst the promotees in 
the 1950 group of senior civil servants (40%) was more than twice 
as great as the corresponding proportion amongst the newest 
recruits by way of open competition (19%). 

Does the proportion of those of lowly social origin vary as 
between the ranks of the Service? It was necessary, as already 
explained, to confine our enquiry into father’s occupation to the 
lgher ranks, and these can only satisfactorily be split into two 
categories (Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries on the one hand, 
Under-Secretaries and Principal Assistant Secretaries on the 
other). There was, in 1939, a significantly smaller proportion of 
cases of humble social origin amongst those in the first of these 
categories than there was amongst those in the second. In the 10*0 
group the same tendency could be observed, but the difference 
between the two sets of ranks was no longer large enough to be 
statistically significant. Quite possibly the change between 1930 
and^.950 is to be explained by the rapid promotion, under war 
conditions, of those who, though they lacked the polish of the 
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typical senior civil servant of pre-war days, had the other necessary 
qualities. 

How does the distribution of parental occupations amongst our 
higher civil servants compare with the occupational pattern of the 
adult male population as a whole? For the purpose of this com¬ 
parison we can use the distribution of the male population of 
Great Britain aged 20-64 the 1951 census 1 % sample. It can be 
noted that 1 -5% of the sample consisted of those who, because they 
were not and had not been gainfully occupied, could not be 
allocated to any particular social class or socio-economic group. 
This 1-5% is clearly an overestimate of those of independent 
means, since it must include other categories such as students and 
disabled persons. It seems likely, therefore, that those of private 
means are over-represented amongst the fathers of our higher civil 
servants at all three dates, even allowing for the higher proportion 
of such people in the population as a whole at earlier periods. 

When we turn to the Registrar-General’s social classes, some 
very striking differences emerge. Class 1, which only accounts for 
34% of the adult male population of working age, has hitherto 
included a third of the fathers of senior members of the Higher 
Civil Service, and even now includes 293% of them. Classes 1 and 
2 together form only 18 4% of the census sample, but account for 
nearly 70% of higher civil servants’ fathers in the 1950 group, and 
80% or so in the 1939 and 1929 groups. The under-representation 
of classes 3, 4 and 5 is correspondingly marked. Divergence from 
the national social class pattern is, of course, greatest amongst those 
senior civil servants who entered by way of the Administrative 
Class open competition; here a census percentage of nearly 80 in 
the three lowest social classes compares with proportions o 
between 15% and 18% in our 1939 and 1950 groups. Even 

amongst the promotees in our 195° & rou P> on ty 54 5 % 0 * e 
fathers are found in the social classes of which four-fifths o t e 
adult male population of working age is composed; within these 
social classes, the semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers were 
the most poorly represented of all both absolutely and relative y to 
the potential numbers. If these promotees were at all a ran om 
sample (in terms of social origin) of the lower ranks of the _ erv1 ^’ 
the figures illustrate the inadequacies of the pre-war Eng ns 
educational ladder in its middle, as well as its higher reac es. 
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The differences shown when the proportions in the thirteen 
socio-economic groups are compared are no less striking (see 
Table 26). Amongst the non-agricultural categories, the propor¬ 
tion of fathers in group 3 (higher administrative, professional and 


TABLE 26 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION AT CHILD’S BIRTH IN THE CASE OF (a) 
THOSE ABOVE THE RANK OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 1929, 1939, 1950, 
(A) ENTRANTS BY THE OPEN COMPETITIONS OF 1949-52 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S SOCIO¬ 
ECONOMIC GROUPS (1951 CENSUS) 

Greed 
Britain: 
1951 Census 

* 9*9 1939 * 95 o (/% Sample) 

Percentage 
of Males 
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2*1 

121 

100*0 

*79 

100*0 

33* 

100*0 

223 

100*0 

100*0 


Descriptions op Groups: 

A. Agricultural 

1. Farmers. 

2. Agricultural workers. 

B. Nan-Agricultural 
/. Non-Manual 

3 ' H pk>yen) dminiStratiVC ’ profcssional “d managerial (including large era- 
4 ' pn>f “ ion ‘ 1 “ d 
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5. Shopkeepers and other small employers. 

6. Clerical workers. 

7. Shop assistants. 

8. Personal service. 

//. Alanual 

9. Foremen. 

10. Skilled workers. 

11. Semi-skilled workers. 

12. Unskilled workers. 

C. Special group not included elsewhere 

13. Armed Forces (other ranks). 

Note: The figures on which the national percentages in the final column are based 
have not been published, but were supplied by the Registrar-General for the purpose 
of the present study. For an explanation of the use of 1951 figures for comparison with 
data relating to earlier periods, see p. 148. 


managerial) was ten or more times as great as the national occupa¬ 
tional distribution would lead one to expect; while the percentage 
in groups 11 and 12 combined (semi-skilled and unskilled manual 
workers) was less than a tenth of the national propordon. The 
other main cases of marked over-representation were group 4 
(intermediate administrative, professional and managerial) and 
group 5 (shopkeepers and other small employers); skilled manual 
workers (group 10) and possibly also foremen (group 9) were 
correspondingly under-represented. Groups 6 and 7 (clerical 
workers and shop assistants) had roughly the same representation 
as occurred in the adult male population of working age. Com¬ 
parison is difficult when we come to the agricultural categories, 
because the number of cases amongst the fathers of our senior civil 
servants is too small to be statistically reliable; but they would 


appear to be under-represented. 

The father’s occupation material was put to one additional use 
of some importance. Throughout the present study there are 
numerous cases where the only available infoimation wit any 
bearing on social origin is the last school attended. For the senior 
civil servants in the Higher Administrative Class both types ol 
information had been obtained, and this provided an opportunity 
of testing the reliability of the last school attended as an index oi 
social origin. Attention was deliberately confined to t c ■195 
group, in order that the results of the test should be broadly 
applicable to open competition entrants of the mter-war p 

and to Assistant Secretaries in 1950. . . 

In order that there should be sufficient cases in the individual 
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statistical ‘cells’, it was necessary to adopt the same grouping of 
the Registrar-General’s 1951 social classes into two divisions, with 
‘no gainful occupation’ and social classes 1 and 2 in the first 
division, and social classes 3, 4 and 5 in the second. For the same 
reason individual schools could not be tested, but only school 
categories (or groups of categories). It was found that the associa¬ 
tion between attending schools of certain types and having a father 
in the first division of social classes was highly significant. The 
school groupings in which this proved to be true were predomin¬ 
antly boarding-schools taken alone or in combination with day 
schools in membership of the Headmasters’ Conference in 1939. 
When the Headmasters’ Conference day schools were taken by 
themselves, the association was significant but not, as in the earlier 
cases, highly significant. In terms of the school categories used in 
the present study, therefore, a useful index of broad variations in 
social origin is provided by combining the first 3 or the first 4 
categories. 


Applying this index to certain groups for which we have schools 
data but no information on father’s occupation, the following 
results are obtained. Although the proportion of Assistant Secre¬ 
taries in 1950 who had been at boarding-schools (20-6%) was 
slightly lower than obtained amongst those of higher rank (23*3%), 
this difference was not statistically significant. As the same result 
was obtained when boarding-schools plus 1939 Headmasters’ Con¬ 
ference day schools were compared for the two groups, we may 
reasonably assume that the proportion of Assistant Secretaries in 
1950 whose fathers’ occupations came into the two divisions of 
social classes, was not likely to have been significantly different 
from the proportion found among their colleagues of higher rank. 
In a broad sense, therefore, the social origin of the Higher Civil 
service as a whole was, in 1950, probably similar in its distribution 
to the pattern we have already traced for its senior members. 
Strictly speaking, we cannot say the same for our earlier years 
1939 and 1929, because we lack complete schools information for 
Assistant Secretaries as a whole; but the preponderance of open 
compeuuon entrants (for whom we have the necessary data) in 

l H ‘? h : r C ‘ V . ll I t ervice of those V ears makes ^ likely that the same 

rio! T^ WOU !. d ^ lrue ln those cases as wel1 - ° ne other applica. 
tmn of the schools test of social origin may usefully be made. 

H.G.S.—M j 5g 
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There has been no significant change in the proportion of open 
competition candidates entering the Administrative Class who 
went to boarding-schools (averaging 68% to 70%) when we com¬ 
pare the reconstruction competitions after the 1914-18 war, the 
period 1925-32, and the period 1933-9. We ma Y reasonably 
assume, therefore, that the bulk of the open competition entrants 
in the Higher Civil Service at least during the next ten or fifteen 
years will be similar in social background to those of 1950. 

If we look still further ahead, however, there is a likelihood of 
important changes in this respect. We have already seen that the 
open competition entrants to the Administrative Class in the four 
years 1949-52 differed significantly in social origin from the open 
competition senior civil servants of 1950. In twenty or twenty-five 
years’ time, therefore, the social origin distribution of higher civil 
servants who entered by this route will be modified accordingly. 
Moreover, we have, in the ‘education of certain candidates’ secdon 
of future issues of the Annual Reports of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, a useful means of judging what further modifications are 
to be expected. For the results that emerged from comparing type 
of secondary school attended and father’s occupation amongst 
senior members of the Higher Civil Service, were found to hold 
good of similar comparisons in the case of the 1949-52 open com¬ 
petition entrants. It was found that there was a highly significant 
association between a boarding-school education and having a 
father in either of the first two of the Registrar-General s social 
classes. There was also a significant association between going to 
a local education authority secondary school and not having a 
father in one of those classes. These relationships may, of course, 
be modified as the full effects of the 1944 Education Act become 
apparent, but it is unlikely that they will vanish altogether. 8 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE OCCUPANTS OF SIX KEY POSTS 

AT FOUR DATES 


H ow do the higher civil servants of to-day differ in social 
origin from their counterparts of sixty or seventy years ago 
who owed their initial appointments to patronage? No 
statistical information exists on this point, and it would be virtually 
impossible, even with unlimited time and with all the resources of 
the Civil Service Commission at one’s disposal, to assemble the 
necessary material for any date earlier than 1929. The gap can be 
ndged to some extent, as we have seen, by showing what changes 
took place in the policy of promotion from the ranks, in the open 
competition arrangements, and so on. It seemed worth attempting 
to go further than this, however, and to compare those who held 
certain key posts at widely-separated intervals of time. Those who 
had distinguished themselves by rising to the highest posts in the 
service must, it was thought, have formed the subject of bio¬ 
graphies in the D.N.B. and lengthy obituaries in The Times.' From 

“ h W “ hoped that efficient information 

would be available. The precaution was taken, however, of choos- 

Hfa* s e o f Denart 3 ** 5 I" 5 "'*-! personal statements of 

couM P , m evldence before Commissions of Enquiry 
2? a su PP leme " tar y s °urce of biographical data. Even 

key'poste aUbrnSat aa * aW,oa & the surve y was limited to six 
y posts at four dates, the very greatest difficulty was found in 

assembling the material on which the following amount is bald. 

civil servants chosen for comparison were the Heads nf«v 

Departments (Treasury, Board ofTmde, AdrSX Wa r 0 ffi “ 

Home Office and Colonial Office) in .888, .Q.2 .9* q and “ o 

Taking intervals of roughly twenty years ensured Zffie same 
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man would never appear twice. And although the earliest date, 
1888, fell within the period of the reformed Civil Service, the 
occupants of our posts at that date had all begun their Service 
careers before open competitions were instituted. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the members of the 1888 
group is that all their fathers were men of a certain position and 
influence, though not, for the most part, members of the aris¬ 
tocracy. There was a Lieutenant Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
a Receiver-General of Crown rents for the northern counties, a 
judge and Member of Parliament, a Dean of an Oxford college, a 
landowner (also an M.P.) and a rector (son of a baronet). The 
mothers included a duke’s, an admiral’s and a colonel’s daughter. 
Of the men themselves, two had been at Eton, one at Rugby and 
one at Charterhouse. The remaining two were apparently educated 
privately; both had elder brothers at Clarendon schools. Two of the 
six had been at Oxford and one at Cambridge, the other three not 
having gone to a university. All but one were career civil servants 
with no outside experience. The exception had been practising as 
a barrister, and only joined as Counsel to the Home Office when 
he was 37. 

None, as mentioned earlier, was young enough to have entered 
by way of the post-1870 open competition arrangements. One 
started work in the Board of Trade at the age of 16, and became 
its Head thirty-four years later. He says himself that, but for the 
thought of his pension, he would have left long before then. 2 His 
early days were spent entirely in copying; ‘y ou certainly acquired 
an amount of knowledge of the office in that way, which was very 
valuable to you afterwards’. 3 Another entered the Admiralty as a 
temporary clerk at 18, and became its Head twenty-four years 
later. The other non-university man started in the Colonial Office 
at the age of 23 and became Permanent Under-Secretary for ar 
twenty-five years later. Of the university men, one went straight 
into the Treasury at twenty-four and became Permanent Secretary 
twenty-nine years later; a second was Colonial Secretary m 
Queensland for a time, and became Head of the Colonial Office 
at the age of forty after a period in the Board of Trade; the thir , 
as already noticed, practised as a barrister before joining the Home 
Office at 37, becoming Permanent Under-Secretary at 53. 

In terms of the classification of methods of entry used m other 
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sections of the present study, we should probably have to describe 
two of these cases as promotion from the ranks, one as direct entry 
(otherwise than by competition), and the remaining two as transfer 
from other branches and Services. The two promotees were, how¬ 
ever, of the same social class as their fellows who entered the 
Service when they were older. We do not know how Sir Henry 
Calcraft obtained his first post in the Board of Trade (at £90 a 
year) when he was 16, but the other promoted man, Sir Evan 
MacGregor, shows how useful it could be to have influential 


relatives. At 18 his father’s first cousin procured him a nomination 
from the Duke of Somerset (then First Lord) tp a temporary clerk¬ 
ship in the Admiralty. This cousin himself became Junior Naval 
Lord a year later, and shortly afterwards took him as his private 
secretary. He was private secretary to increasingly influential 
people for the next seventeen years, and was made Permanent 
Secretary at 42 (an age at which the promotees of a later period 
would, if exceptionally lucky, have reached the rank of Principal 
or of Assistant Secretary). 

Our next group, the occupants of the same six posts in 1912, 

twenty-four years later, shows very different characteristics. Their 

fathers, in the main, lack the measure of distinction possessed by 

their earlier counterparts. One is a captain in the navy, one a 

clergyman, and a third a gentleman farmer; the others are a partner 

in a firm of wholesale tea merchants, a bookseller, and the super- 

mtendent of an evangelical mission. Their schools confirm the 

differences in social origin suggested by their fathers’ occupations. 

For though one was at Cheltenham and another was educated 

privately the others were at Bristol Grammar School, the City of 

London School and (in two cases) local Aberdeen schools. Of the 

lour who had been at universities one had been at Oxford alone; 

one at London and Oxford; one at Aberdeen and Oxford; and the 
lourth at Aberdeen alone. 

>RR« he w methodsof e " tr Y also provide an interesting contrast with 
1888. No fewer than four of them had been successful in the open 
competmon for Class , posts; the remaining two were dice" 
entrants without examination. None, it should be noticed, had 

class Drorrmf Cd the ranks " Thc virtual ccssation of such inter- 

,T n ‘ y y * arS folIowin S i8 7 °> ™ d ^sparing 

y which (apart from a few Departments) the exceptional 
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powers were used subsequently, had both helped to bring about 
this startling change. This was also reflected in the ages at which 
the 1912 group began their Civil Service careers; none started at 
16, or even 18, the youngest being 21. The replacement of 
patronage by open competition as the standard procedure for 
recruitment had brought about a significant change in the social 
calibre of the leading members of the Service; it was not until after 
two world wars that promotion from the lower ranks was to make 
its contribution to the same process. 

In view of the extent to which those who succeeded in the open 
competition normally tended to be Oxford or Cambridge men, it 
is interesting that two out of the four open competition entrants 
in this 1912 group should have been Aberdeen graduates. For 
although one of them (Sir Edward Troup) went on to Oxford, he 
had only been there a year when he took his Civil Service examina¬ 
tion. Of the other two open competition entrants one was an 
Oxford man, while the other had apparently not been to a 
university at all. It was in these early years of the competition, of 
course, that the lack of any limit on the number of papers a 
candidate might take provided opportunities for those whose 
studies had been wide rather than deep. There was also, it will be 
remembered, no interview. This was perhaps fortunate for the 
three out of the four competition entrants who were not only of 
undistinguished Scottish parentage, but had also not been educated 
at a leading English public school, a combination of unfavourable 
factors which might well have made them appear so unlike the 
traditional senior civil servant of earlier days as to prejudice any 


interviewing board against them. 

In several respects the 1929 group shows little significant change 
from the 1912 position. The fathers’ occupations seem to be of 
broadly the same social standing as they had been on the earlier 
occasion. One is a barrister, another of independent means and 
the son of a clergyman; a third is a schoolmaster and lexicographer, 
while the other three are a manufacturer and retailer of fancy 
leather goods, a bank clerk, and a clerk to a rural district council. 
The schools at which five members of the group were educated are 
Winchester, Tonbridge, Merchant Taylors’, Oxford High Schoo , 
and George Watson’s Edinburgh; the sixth was educated privately. 
Five were open competition entrants, and one was a direct entrant 
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without examination. The university position has, however, 
changed. Of the five who were university men four were Oxford 
and one was Edinburgh and Leipzig; all five had taken the open 
competition before an interview was introduced. As in 1912, none 
of these six civil servants occupying key positions is a promoted 
man. 

If there seems to have been little change between 1912 and 1929, 
the 1950 group shows several interesting and important develop¬ 
ments. For the first time manual workers appear amongst the 
fathers of the six members of the group. Alongside a clergyman, a 
doctor of medicine (who was also Poet Laureate), a grocer and a 
customs officer, we have a gas meter fitter and a ganger (Royal 
Arsenal). This time the schools are Eton, Rossall, Christ’s Hospital, 
Harrison College Barbados, Rotherham Grammar School, and 
Haberdashers* Aske’s. The two whose fathers were manual workers 
had themselves been promoted from the ranks of the Service and 
had not had a university education. This is a major change and a 
hopeful sign of the future. (As a matter of interest, there were no 
promotees or sons of manual workers amongst the holders of these 
offices in 1939; all were open competition or post-1918 reconstruc¬ 
tion entrants.) The other four all came in by way of the recon¬ 
struction examinations of 1919 and 1920 which temporarily 
replaced the open competition. Three of them had been to Oxford 
and one to Cambridge. All four had been successful in the com¬ 
petition at a time when the result turned very largely on the 
interview. 


To sum up the results of this comparison of the occupants of six 

kT ^? StS at *° ur c * a . tes > there are some respects in which a remark¬ 
able degree of continuity has been shown, and some where almost 
revolutionary changes have occurred. Several elements of con¬ 
tinuity can easily be found. There has always been at least one, and 
usually two, of the more expensive and best-known English board¬ 
ing-schools represented. Usually two or more of the members of 
the group have been Oxford men. And always at least two have 
ad fathers m one of the professions. Moreover, since open com¬ 
petitions have been instituted, at least four of these occupants of 
key posts have been chosen from those who entered by that route. 

d 5 L of , change can equally easily be distinguished. Of the 

dates we have chosen, two (1912 and 1950) show changes of great 
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importance. 1912 saw a marked decline in the social distinction of 
the fathers; sons of those in trade appeared for the first time in this 
group, and this element has appeared again on both the subsequent 
occasions. This was a direct result of replacing patronage by open 
competition; it was no longer necessary to have influence in order 
to gain a foothold in the Service. Nor was it necessary at this time 
to satisfy an interviewing board as to your manners and general 
bearing, and this may well have been one reason why the observed 
change of social origin in 1912 was so pronounced. 1950 saw a new 
factor contributing towards the tapping of still lower social strata 
in recruiting to these senior posts; two out of the six were now 
filled by promotees whose fathers had been manual workers. With 
such small numbers the actual proportion may, of course, be mis¬ 
leading, but the principle is of vital significance. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


WOMEN IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS 

T he first employment of women in the Civil Service dates 
from the 1870s. On the one hand there was routine clerical 
work, women coming to undertake some of this originally 
in the P.O. Telegraph Clearing Office, the practice gradually 
spreading to many other branches of Post Office activity, and the 
example ultimately being followed thirty or forty years later by the 
Board of Education and certain other Departments. Open com- 

P" 1 "™ as a m . eans of selecting girl and women clerks in the 
Post Office was introduced in the 1880s, with age limits 18-20. 
Although a few women were able in time to rise to supervisory 
posts within the field thus opened to them, there was no question 

„. c CIr T , be ‘ ng pr ° moted t0 thc Second Division, far less to the 
lgher Division. They had to reconcile themselves to the poor pay 

been P recmTted Vh 6 Ca ‘ eg0ry of work for wh! <* ‘hey had 

Uon^ „f Z u 6 S ° Cla ! Status (m^ured by parental occupa- 
tion) of those who entered the Service in this way in ion seems 

on ‘he who e to have been higher than that of the men becoS^ 

Me"! IT 0CierkS>bUtag °° ddeallower ‘banffiatofsocTess® 
lul Class I examination candidates. Only about a tenth of 

atTeTpp'Jtrend^fth 6 ° f Professional men^ while 

working-cLs A BftE 6 scale , abou ‘ 8 % were definitely of 
of civi/servant fnH A children of unspecified types 

of merchants, 

number of opeffinl tXoZ ^ gradual ° f a smaU 

Nassau Senior’s appointing in Z P T ec, ° 7 * be 8 innin 6 Mrs. 

‘873. The first woman inspector of^ Governmen ‘ Board « 

pector of schools was appointed ten years 
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later, and by 1905 the Board of Education had a Chief Woman 
Inspector whose staff a few years later comprised 27 other women 
inspectors. These women were specially selected because their 
education and experience fitted them for posts of this type. The 
work they were required to do was almost invariably concerned 
with women and children rather than men. They were specialists, 


and not normally regarded as freely interchangeable with men 
even within the inspectorates to which they were attached. The 
same was broadly true of the women factory inspectors who began 
to be recruited by the Home Office in 1893, and of the first women 
employed by that Department to inspect reformatory schools and 
prisons some years later. Other jobs for which women were being 
recruited in the 1890s included investigators for women’s industries 
in the Board of Trade. When one of these, Miss Collet, was in 1903 
made Senior Investigator she was ‘the first woman to be appointed 
to an important inside post of an administrative character . 2 

This, then, was how matters stood when the deliberations of the 
MacDonnell Commission began. There were hardly any admin¬ 
istrative posts held by women, and women employed in clerica 
work or as specialists doing the work of inspectors of various kin s 
had no promotion opportunities beyond the limits of these par¬ 
ticular fields. It was only to be expected that this lack of a Service 
promotion ladder would be raised by witnesses representing ose 
affected. Miss Charlesworth, for instance, speaking for the typists, 
claimed that girls and women taken on for this type of work should 
have the same avenues of promotion theoretically open to them as 
Boy Clerks, i.e. right up to Class i. 3 A witness with wade outside 
experience thought that, if better prospects were held out, the 
social class of women seeking employment in Government ofh 
would improve. 4 When Miss Cale, representing the Post Uttice 
women clerks, announced that the members of her Association 
wished to sweep away the sex disability entirely, however, th 
Chairman could restrain himself no longer. ‘If you were to 
your claim to the employment of women in maU^s which bn g 
them into contact with women and children, with thel ? ° 

... I would say that your claim deserved careful cons.derati ° 
But, expressing merely my personal opinion, I would hesitat^ 
accept a general claim such as you have made on behalt 
women.’' It emerged in the course of the subsequent discussi 
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that the women whom Miss Cale represented were not even 
eligible for promotion to the Second Division. Lord MacDonnell, 
however, was more concerned to expose the absurdity of the claim 
that women should be promoted to the highest posts in the Service. 
Such officers have to issue orders or advise on orders which affect 
great sections of the English working classes; they have carefully 
to weigh and judge the temper of those classes, who will be affected 
by these orders. Do you think that a woman would know, as well 
as a man does, or could make allowance for, the temper of such 

More modest claims were advanced by those speaking on behalf 
of a hurnedly-assembled council of representative women; women 
should be eligible for First Division Clerkships in suitable offices.' 
the Commissioners were more likely, however, to listen to an 
experienced administrator such as Viscount Haldane. ‘There are 
certmnly a great many positions in the Civil Service which women 

C fu fi .„ q ^! e “ weI ! “ men - • • • Hi § her Division posts as well as 
others. The experiment should, however, not include his own 

Department for in the War Office, Higher Division clerks had to 

negotiate with officers all day. This was merely one of the practical 

difficulties to which the Commission’s attention was drawn. If the 

Class i examination were thrown open to women, there was the 

wo^n" 5 P ,°fi S, a 1 r ty that ’ in ,he words of Mr - Matheson, ‘if a 
woman qualified for a post she would be sent to a Government 

Department whether the Government Department wished for her 

e 'ec^d W th°a f t a bn!h e fh ^ ^ di “*> it was only to be 
recommend noffi^ Ma J onty and Minority Reports would 
1* w nothln g m °re than a cautious extension of existing 

die e^h U T “ UM be ™P'°Ved in administrative work buf 
women wele ^ exCe P‘ iona « y qualified 

’srss rt 

It was, of course, the .9,4-18 war that brought matters to a 
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head. Under the pressure of war needs, administrative duties were 
often entrusted to women whose official functions were inspectorial 
or advisory; university graduates were taken on as temporary 
administrative assistants; and in at least one case a woman was 
given the title of Assistant Secretary. After the war, widely-varying 
figures were quoted of the number of women who had actually 
been engaged on strictly administrative work; but whatever the 
doubts about its true extent, the barriers that had been temporarily 
and partially removed could not, in post-1918 Britain, be reim¬ 
posed. For a time there was, however, considerable confusion 
regarding the nature and extent of the disabilities to which women 
would still be subject in recruitment to, and tenure of, administra¬ 
tive posts in the Service. Committees concerned with different 
aspects of the matter made mutually inconsistent recommenda¬ 
tions. The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act of 1919 seemed to 
sweep away all restrictions, but it was soon clear that everything 
would depend on the form in which these general principles were 
applied to particular branches of the Service by regulations. The 
House of Commons Resolution of 19th May 1920 apparently 
foreshadowed equal employment opportunities and equal pay for 
women in the Civil Service. In its practical results the Resolution 
of 5th August 1921 proved, however, to be more important. This 
approved temporary regulations under which a woman over 22 
might apply for a post in the Administrative Class, provided she 
had served for a year in a Department or in one of the Women’s 
Services; as a result of the simple qualifying examination and 
interview subsequently held, three women were given such 
appointments. The Resolution, however, laid it down that these 
temporary arrangements should only last three years, after which 
women should be admitted on the same terms as men. When 
effective open competition was resumed in 1925, therefore, women 

were eligible to compete. . . , . 

The position as it stood when the Tomlin Commission s in¬ 
vestigations began hardly justified the high hopes of the immediate 
post-war period. In the whole Administrative Class there were 
only twenty women, or about 2% of the total. Five of these had 
entered by open competition, three by the special competition 
mentioned above, the remaining twelve had found their way into 
the Administrative Class from other branches of the Service. ui 
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these twelve, two had risen to ranks equivalent to Principal 
Assistant Secretary, and one to Assistant Secretary level. They 
were the Hon. Dame Maude Lawrence, Chief Woman Inspector 
at the Board of Education when Sir Robert Morant was President, 
and now Director of Women Establishments at the Treasury; Miss 
Muriel Ritson, brought into the Scottish Board of Health in 1919 
after being secretary of the Women’s Friendly Society of Scotland; 
and Miss Frances Durham, who had previously been Chief Woman 
Inspector, Employment Department, Board of Trade. 10 

Why had more women not been appointed as a result of open 
competition since 1925? In attempting to answer this question, a 
good deal of light can be thrown on the practical disabilities to 
which women were still subject in the Administrative Class. The 
facts to be explained do not, of course, relate merely to the first 
few years of the resumed open competition. Over the whole period 
1 9 2 5-39 inclusive, out of some 490 competition appointments, only 
35 , ° r 7 %> were given to women. 

(1) The first possibility is that the women were not, academically 
or as interviewees, of the same quality as the men. The First Civil 
service Commissioner drew the attention of the Tomlin Commis¬ 
sion to the low quality of Administrative Class entrants who were 
women. In the period 1925-9, the proportion of first class honours 
graduates had been 75% amongst the successful men, and only 
33 /0 amongst the successful women. 11 Miss Martindale, however 
points out that ‘in 1937, on the written test alone, two of the 
women wou d have taken first and second places, and another 
woman the fourth place; they lost, however, on the interview’. 1 * 
™ y r\° a candidates in the 1938 competition undertaken 

!? ° f f , P resent f tud V showed that, while women scored 
gn . n y lower marks than men in the written part of the 
examination, there was no significant difference between their 

° r 6 ™ tervi ™' Comparing the earlier and later 
chanrf.? competition, there was an important change in the 

inleT?/ W ° men Candidates «>™P«ed with men; for 
le in the first five years women were only half as successful as 

men, in proportion to their number, in obtaining homeTdmi^ 

by end the P' ri ° d 'kwwMcom- 

parauyely little difference between the sexes in this resnect 
Speakmg very generally, then, the problem seems to have become 
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one of quantity rather than quality. Why did so few women 
become candidates for the open competition that they came to 
form such a small proportion of competition entrants? 

(2) Mrs. Hubback provided one very pertinent answer to this 
question. It was because the best women would not enter a pro¬ 
fession with a marriage bar. 13 How had such a bar come to be 
applied, and how effective was it in practice? Its legal basis during 
the inter-war period was that, by Regulations of 26th August 1921, 
it was laid down that all female candidates for established posts 
should be unmarried or widowed, and that women holding such 
posts should be required to resign on marriage. Exceptions might, 
however, be made on the recommendation of the Head of a 
Department and with the approval of the Treasury. In the Tomlin 
Commission’s view, this discretionary power could most appropri¬ 
ately be used in the case of higher administrative staff; a few years 
later another Committee, 14 in supporting this recommendation, 
added the case where the special requirements of the Department 
might make its use desirable. In practice, it was not until 1938 
that a single case occurred of a woman administrator being 
retained despite her marriage. 15 Undoubtedly it would have been 
better to exempt all higher administrative work from the operation 
of the marriage bar. As it was, its existence acted as a powerful 
deterrent when women were considering the possibility of taking 
the open competition, besides resulting in the loss of the services of 
an unknown proportion of the 15 women who entered by com¬ 
petitions between 1925 and 1939 and subsequendy resigned on 
marriage. 

(3) Another reason advanced for the small number of women 
who become candidates for entry to the Administrative Class was 
put forward by Miss Jebb, Principal of Bedford College. It was the 
inability or unwillingness of women to delay their preparation for 
another career (usually teaching) on the very uncertain chance o 
success in a highly competitive examination for a small number o 
vacancies. For although in one sense this was equally applicable 
to men, the latter had a second string to their bow in that the same 
examination was used for vacancies in the Indian Civil Service an 
for appointing to Eastern Cadetships. 16 It was not only that women 
were excluded from these overseas vacancies filled from the same 
examination; for even within the Home Administrative ass, 
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women were not eligible to be appointed to the whole range of 
available posts. The position in December 1930 was that they were 
excluded from posts in offices dealing with defence and overseas 
territories. 17 In the Defence Departments and the Colonial, 
Dominions and India Offices, the appointment of women to posts 
in the Administrative Class was regarded as ‘inadvisable’; in 
addition, four Assistant Secretary posts in the Cabinet Offices 
were filled by uniform personnel. The Mines Department also 
thought it inadvisable to have women on the administrative staff. 
In the case of the Export Credits Guarantee Department, the 
reason for excluding them was that ‘having regard to normal 
commercial practice and prejudices, the employment of women 
would not be in the best interests of the work’. 18 When pressed 
as to why there was a ban on women administrators, representa¬ 
tives of offices dealing with defence and overseas affairs usually 
attempted to justify it on one of two grounds. Either the occupants 
o such posts came in close contact with uniform personnel, or they 
had a liability to serve at an overseas station. Another favourite 
reason advanced by Departments concerned with home affairs 
(though this was not used in the case of administrative staff) was 

that the work involved travelling and over-night absences of two 
or more officers. 


(4) Apart from actual exclusion from administrative posts in 
certain Services and Departments, women were often made to feel 
that a prejudice against their sex existed, and this must have 
influenced potential candidates for the open competition. There 
was, for example, the extraordinary statement of a First Civil 
Service Commissioner (Leathes). ‘I cannot tell whether, under 
combined open compedtive examination, women will get more 

° r less their shar <= of appointments I cannot 

tell whether, under open competition, the right women or the 

2 “ be selected. I am afraid it might turnout tot 
the latter. Coming from such a source, this was discouraeinn to 

iohi? 6 ea ?‘ ^° r , WaS thc P atronizin g tone of his successor (Mefkle- 
john) particularly appropriate. He was asked how the women 

candidates fared at the interview. ‘The better ones do quite well 

have not had any great fliers amongst the women; but we have 

had several very nice women; very good candidate^ ■ •“ Where ! 

woman succeeded in die open competition, and wLThen ifeeS 
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to a Department which had never previously included women 
amongst its administrative staff, her position was often extremely 
uncomfortable. Instances of obstruction and prejudice to which 
women were subjected might be difficult to prove, but they were 
bound to become known to many of those who were thinking of 
making a career in the Civil Service. The London and National 
Society for Women’s Service drew attention to a Board of Educa¬ 
tion case. 21 Miss Dickson, after many years of performing the work 
of an Assistant Secretary at the pay and with the status of an 
inspector, was eventually recognized as an Assistant Secretary in 
1920. On her death two years later the post remained vacant for 
two years and was then filled by a man. ‘The women inspectors do 
not appear to have been considered for promotion to the post.’ 

(5) The fact that promises of equal pay had not been honoured 
was also highly discouraging to would-be entrants, though the 
starting salary for Assistant Principals was the same for both 
women and men. Nor could they even be certain of the precise 
extent of this disability if they should ever succeed in reaching the 
highest ranks in the Administrative Class. For whether by accident 
or design, no salary figure appropriate to women was given in 
published sources for any rank beyond Assistant Secretary (isolated 
cases of higher rank had ‘personal’ salaries). This might even have 
led some candidates to the pessimistic conclusion that there was no 
intention of promoting women to these posts at all. 

(6) Teaching had for a long time been the main profession to 
which women with a university training aspired, and many of 
them felt at least morally bound to keep to their original plan 
because of help received from public funds with this end in view. 
Moreover, the possibility of taking the Administrative Class 
examination was even less widely known amongst women than it 
was amongst men at the outlying universities. 

These, then, were some of the reasons for the disappointingly 
small number of women who entered the Administrative Class by 
open competition. Even by 1938, women only formed 13% of the 
candidates submitting themselves for examination with a view to 
the award of junior home administrative posts. The extent to 
which women were promoted from the lower ranks and trans¬ 
ferred from other branches of the Service was also disappointingly 
small. In 1939 there were only 43 women in the Administrative 
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Class, or not much more than 3% of the total. Thirty of them were 
open competition entrants since 1925, of whom only eight had so 
far risen to the rank of Principal. Three were the successful can¬ 
didates at the special competition of 1922-3. The remaining ten 
had either been given administrative appointments after pre¬ 
viously holding specialist or Executive Class posts in the Civil 
Service, or had been brought in direct from outside without 
examination. Whereas there were three women of Assistant 
Secretary rank and above, as we have seen, in 1929, there were 
still only three in 1939, and only one of these had risen higher 
than Assistant Secretary. That was Miss Muriel Ritson, still in the 
Department of Health for Scotland, 22 the others being Miss 
Power, previously an Investigator under the Trade Board Acts and 
now at the Ministry of Labour, and Miss Myra Curtis, first of the 
three women who had entered the Administrative Class after 

previous Government Service by the special competition of 
1922-3. 


The r 939~45 war, for obvious reasons, led to a greatly increased 
employment of women in administrative as in other work. 
Although the proportion of women in the Administrative Class 
was therefore greater in 1950 than it had been before the war, it 
only amounted to less than 7% of the total. Amongst higher 
administrative staff there were 29 women, or less than 3% of all 
such staff. Although the numbers are too small to be statistically 
significant, it is of some interest to analyse these 29 cases in terms 
of the routes of entry, universities and Departments of the people 
concerned. One of them had reached Deputy Secretary rank, 23 
five were Under Secretaries or Principal Assistant Secretaries and 
the remainder were Assistant Secretaries. The 29 women came 
into the Civil Service by three routes of roughly equal numerical 
importance. Ten were open competition entrants who were suc- 
!! ln t he . competitions of the period 1925-39. Ten had been 
established civil servants in other classes who had entered the 
Administrative Class before 1939; all but three of them had been 
at a university before joining the Civil Service, and most had been 
ongmaHy taken on as specialists (inspectors or investigator of 

one nf S ^ u rcmainin & nine ' ve ™ wartime entrants, all but 

were O f - ha 1 bCen al a univcrsit V- The universities concerned 
were Oxford in eleven cases (including one instance of Oxford and 

H.C.S.—N - -— 
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London), Cambridge in seven (including two instances of Cam¬ 
bridge and London), London alone in five, Birmingham in one, 
and Aberdeen in one case. Five Departments (Home Office, Board 
of Trade, Labour, Supply, Town and Country Planning) each had 
three of these higher civil servants; no other Department had more 
than two. 

Do the competition figures in recent years suggest that the 
unwillingness of women to compete for entry has been overcome, 
and that we may expect them in future to form a substantially 
higher proportion of the Administrative Class than 7%? The mar¬ 
riage bar was finally removed on 15th October 1946; and sufficient 
time has elapsed since women first took part in open competitions 
in 1925 to make it much less likely that many potential candidates 
are unaware of the possibilities open to them. Moreover, although 
equal pay has not yet been conceded, Assistant Principals still start 
at the same salary regardless of sex; and since Dame Evelyn Sharp 
became the first woman Deputy Secretary, men’s and women’s 
salaries for the two top ranks of the hierarchy have been made 
identical. 

The competitions of the reconstruction period seemed to fore¬ 
shadow an increased tendency for women to enter the Administra¬ 
tive Class. In the open competitions, 19% of those who competed 
were women, who formed 16% of those subsequently taking up 
appointments. Even in the competitions limited to those who 
already held established Civil Service posts, 13% of the competitors 
were women; but in this case they only formed 5% of those taking 
up administrative appointments. When normal open competition 
was resumed, the proportion of women competing remained much 
higher than it had been before the war; in the three-year period 
1949-51, 23% of the candidates were women. The proportion of 
women amongst candidates declared successful, however, was less 
than half this figure (11%). This significant difference may have 
been due to their obtaining a lower average mark for written work 
(as was found in our 1938 analysis), or to a poorer average inter¬ 
view mark (which was not true of 1938). The whole question of 
their relative lack of success in current competitions should cer¬ 
tainly be investigated; it was not found practicable to do so as part 

of the present study. . 

The increased willingness of women since the war to submit 
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themselves to examination with a view to entering the Administra¬ 
tive Class has, because of their relative lack of success in the normal 
post-war competitions, brought about little change in the propor¬ 
tion of women within that class. Promotion to the junior rank by 
way of limited competition seems likely to have even less influence. 
During the same three-year period, 1949-51, only 8% of the 
candidates examined were women, and they only formed 4% of 
those declared successful. If the proportion of women in the 
Higher Administrative Class is not to remain stationary or decline 
in the near future, therefore, the proportion of women amongst 
those given the rank of Principal or above as the result of promo¬ 
tion from the Executive Classes or transfer from other branches 
will have to be greater than it has been in the past. The only other 
possibility, apart from a review of the open competition to discover 
why so many women were unsuccessful, would be to take on more 
women with suitable qualifications and experience as direct 
entrants without examination or by special competition. Professor 
Ernest Barker made such a suggestion as long ago as 1936, and it 
has often been repeated since then. His plan was to recruit, by 
selection up to the age of 30 or so, post-graduate people who had 
had a period of actual social or public work which enriched and 
completed their training.** Something on these lines might give 
women ‘a new incentive to compete for entry into the administra- 

twe service of the State, in which their gifts and their presence are 
needed . 25 r 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROFESSION 

M ost professional groups have, during one phase of their 
development, become aware of the need to secure greater 
public recognition, prestige and status. The group with 
which we are concerned can be regarded as having become a pro¬ 
fession by virtue of the situation created by the Order in Council of 
4th June 1870. ‘Public opinion did not grant professional status to 
the civil service until a system of testing for competence was at 
work.’ 1 Moreover, the new system of recruitment ‘provided a great 
bond of unity between the staffs in the different Departments; the 
bond of having entered by the same gate and of being of the same 
vintage, or perhaps a year more or less in bottle than Smith of the 
Department across the road’. 2 Not only had they entered by the 
same gate; they also came from the same relatively narrow range 
of social strata, of schools and universities. Their pre-entry training 
may not have been specialized, as it was for some of the other 
professions, but it was certainly ‘intellectual, prolonged, and based 
on the exploration of recognized fields of study’. 3 And the legal 
limitations under which they had to exercise their talents provided 
an excellent basis on which to erect a code of professional conduct. 4 
In addition to all this, the transfers between Departments, and the 
growing inter-dependence between the activities of different 
Ministries that developed later on, still further emphasized the 
unity of the Service. 

The British case is in striking contrast to that of Federal 
administrators in the United States, who are still, it is said, not 
accepted as professionals. The reasons for this difference confirm 
the importance of the factors we have just discussed; for it seems 
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to have been the absence of these favourable elements that has 
delayed the professionalization of Federal administrators. In their 
case there has been marked diversity of social origin and educa¬ 
tional background. Instead of a career-service mainly recruited by 
a standard selection procedure on completing a University educa¬ 
tion, there have been informal methods of selection, widely varying 
ages of entry, and insecurity of tenure. Very many of those 
recruited have already been in other professions, and tend to 
identify themselves with these organized groups outside the Service. 
It is not surprising that there has so far failed to develop among 
them ‘the social cohesion and common outlook which has char¬ 
acterized, for example, the higher civil service in England or in 
pre-Hitler Germany’. 5 

This acquisition of professional status, whereby the Home Civil 

Service became an acceptable and attainable alternative career to 

the Church or the Law for those with the right kind of education 

and intellectual capacity, was not due to a skilfully-conducted 

campaign by an organization representing the officials themselves. 

It took place long before any such organization existed; for the 

First Division Association did not come into being until December 

1918. Apart from having been started at such an advanced stage 

in the profession’s development, this organization has another 

unusual feature. For as a man rises to the top of this profession he 

often tends to resign from the Association. This is because, at this 

stage of his career, he is likely to have to represent the interests of 

the State in its capacity as employer, and to sit on the other side 

of the table from his First Division Association colleagues and 

other staff representatives at National and Departmental Whitlev 
Council meetings.® 7 

In addition to organizations to improve the remuneration and 
working conditions of their members, most professions have a 
lonim for the discussion and study of the particular technique or 

^ l .T C \ W v‘ Ch they P ractise - Herc < to °. members of the profession 
with which we are concerned apparently felt no need for anything 

of the kind until, in the early rgaos, ‘a little group of Civil Sen-ante 

got together and determined to form the Institute of Public 

Administration, which should be both the means of discussing the 

a ure of their art among Civil Servants, and a means of providing 

the same help to the organised community in the way of ideas 
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and authoritative experience which is provided by the learned 
Societies in other sciences’. 7 

Though worries about the status and prestige of the profession 
were late in developing, they were given public expression in the 
late 1920s. Was it an accident that this was also the time when the 
combined effect of post-war reconstruction recruitment arrange¬ 
ments and the pursuit of a limited policy of promotion from the 
ranks had brought into the Administrative Class a small propor¬ 
tion of people of lower intellectual and social status? In the 
evidence submitted to the Tomlin Commission by the First 
Division Association, stress was laid on the rival attractions of a 
business career as one of the main factors in lowering the prestige 
of the Service. It was pointed out that the Home Civil Service had, 
in the nineteenth century, been one of a small number of pro¬ 
fessions regarded as suitable for men of a certain social standing, 
while business employment was not so regarded. Now, however, 
this situation had changed in two respects. First, the old social 
prejudice against business as a career had disappeared. Secondly, 
the prestige of the Service had declined, as it had been brought 
more directly under the public eye and had become the subject of 
incessant attacks ‘by sections of the Press and by certain public 
writers’. 8 As there seemed no possibility of restoring the remoteness 
from the ordinary life of the community that had formerly lent 
dignity to the profession, the suggested solution was an improve¬ 
ment in salaries; this would at least ensure that not all the best 
products of Oxford and Cambridge went into business. Leaving 
aside for the moment the suggested solution, the diagnosis may not 
have been complete. For apart from the prestige repercussions of 
the dilution of the Administrative Class mentioned earlier, there 
are several other possible contributory factors. In the eyes of a 
better-educated public, practitioners of so intangible an art as 
administration were unlikely to be accorded the recognition freely 
given to medical men, scientists and engineers. Even in sport, the 
supremacy of the amateur was no longer unchallenged. And the 
social classes from which the bulk of the senior administrators were 
still drawn no longer had, in post-1918 Britain, the same deference 
shown to them by those lower in the social hierarchy as had been 
customary half a century earlier. Honours continued, of course, to 
be bestowed on them from above. The Permanent Head of a 
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Department could still normally expect a knighthood before he 
retired, even if he was only receiving the salary of a Deputy 
Secretary; anyone of the rank of Assistant Secretary or above could 
appropriately be made a Companion of one of the various Orders, 
so that his status was recognized as at least equivalent to that of a 
colonel in the army. It is doubtful, however, whether all this meant 


very much to the ordinary citizen, who was probably unaware of 
the significant status differences between a C.B.E., an O.B.E. and 
an M.B.E. Whatever it might mean when a higher civil servant 
was included in the Birthday Honours List, it clearly did not 
represent popular affection, or world renown, but was perhaps 
analogous to the ‘political and public services’ that were rewarded 
in the case of those about whom nothing more precise could be 
said. The man in the street probably treated with the same amused 
or cynical indifference the item in his evening paper recording the 
latest agreement on the furnishings appropriate to the dignitaries 
at different levels of the hierarchy, whereby Deputy Secretaries 
are entitled to Wilton carpets and walnut furniture, while Under¬ 
secretaries must only have mahogany. 6 

Whether the public esteem in which the profession is held has 
shown a downward secular trend or not, we have it on good 
authority that in 1939 nearly all the chiefs of the Civil Service 
were ‘to be ranked with the upper and upper-middle classes by the 
mode of life which they practise and the society which they keep 
though many of them did not by origin belong to those classes’. 16 
More than three-quarters of the Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries 
belonged to one (rarely to two) of six of the great clubs of high 
status and considerable luxury within easy each of Whitehall—the 
Athenaeum, the Travellers’, the Reform, the Union, the United 
University, and the Oxford and Cambridge. 11 ‘It is a fair pre¬ 
sumption that a civil servant who joins such an institution ranks 
himself socially with the opulent classes of the community, if he 

n^h n °Vl? t ng ‘° * hem by ° rigin - The fi S ures • • • suggest that 
nothing like three out of every four high permanent officials belong 

HiXfA' "1 «° Se C a l SeS- It f0l,0WS ,hat a lar 8 c Proportion of thf 

gher Civil Service, having gamed by their talent a right to enter 

“ above ,hat <° which they were born, have more or 
le^ deliberately exercised the right."* That was the pre-war 

position. Of the Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries of 1950 over 
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four-fifths were stated in their Who's Who biographies to be 
members of one or more London clubs; and of these club mem¬ 
bers, 70% belonged to one or other of five which were, in order of 
popularity, the Oxford and Cambridge, the Union, the United 
University, the Reform and the Athenaeum. The Who's Who 
coverage of those of lower rank is insufficient to enable us to 
analyse club membership for the Higher Civil Service as a whole. 

Although the British setting differs from the American where, 
we are told, ‘monetary incentives have traditionally been regarded 
as decisive, and the salary level attained by an individual has been 
viewed by himself and by his associates as the index of his social 
status’, nevertheless the question of salary cannot be ignored in any 
discussion of the status of this British profession. 13 If we confine 
our attention in the first instance to Heads of Departments, we 
find that the Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office had a 
salary of £2,000 in the 1850s. This was still £2,000 in the 1870s, 
and had risen to £3,000 by the 1920s and 1930s, and £4,5°° by 
the 1950s, a rise of 125% in a century. Over the same period the 
average level of retail prices probably increased by nearly 300%, 
so that apart altogether from the influence of such factors as the 
introduction of steeply progressive direct taxation, the economic 
position of such a higher civil servant has shown a marked decline 
in real terms. We are often reminded, however, that what matters 
most to the individual is whether he has maintained his position 
relative to those at roughly the same social and economic level as 
himself. As no mean figure of comparable salaries covering any¬ 
thing like a century is available, the data given in Table 27 were 
obtained from the present holders of the appointments mentioned 
or from published sources. These posts were selected because they 
fulfilled certain conditions necessary to form a basis for comparison 
with the headships of Government Departments. First, they 
existed in 1871, and still exist. Secondly, they were relatively 
senior salaried posts in their respective professions, with similar 
security of tenure to Civil Service appointments. Thirdly, they 
were normally filled by university-trained men. Fourthly, except 
in the education cases, the salaries were roughly the same as those 
of the chosen higher civil servants at one or more of the selecte 

d^itcs 

What conclusions can be drawn from this Table? First, it is clear 
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that the increase in salary of a Departmental Head, comparing 
1 954 with 1871, has been amongst the highest of the cases included 
in the Table, only exceeded by a Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University, and roughly equal to those of the Town 
Clerks and Headmaster listed. Secondly, most of the instances 
where the increase of salary has been markedly less than this are 
variants of the special case of judges, where it is now generally 
admitted that, from the High Court downwards, there has been a 
serious failure to adapt pay to the changing value of money. In the 
light of this, the higher civil servant has probably no more than 
kept pace in salary with his counterparts in other professions. 

The relative remuneration of senior civil servants and those in 
other walks of life was hotly debated in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The cost-of-living had fallen, and there was talk 
of the spectacular economies to be achieved by reducing the exces¬ 
sive pay of civil servants. To provide himself with ammunition to 
counter these suggestions, Sir Charles Trevelyan obtained figures 
of salaries being paid in roughly comparable employments inside 
and outside the Service. 14 He discovered, for example, that while 
the pay of the Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office was 
£2,000 and of the Joint Secretaries at the Board of Trade £1,500 
each, the following salaries were being paid to the most senior 
permanent officials—the secretaries—of these outside underta 

ings, amongst others: 

East India Company: £2,400 and a house. 

Trinity House: £1,800. 

London Dock Company: £1,500 and a house. 

Royal Exchange Insurance Company: £i, 5 00, 

North-Western Railway: £1,500. 


Lloyd’s: £1,000 and a house. . .. .. 

These figures seemed to be broadly in line with those inside 
Service. When one went beyond the bare salary, and took accoun 
of other factors, however, the position was much less favoura e. 
‘Persons in the permanent service of the Government are prec u 
from receiving fees on their own behalf; no pensions are allowed 
to their widows and orphans ... a large deduction is made 
their salaries to form a fund for defraying the cost of the pens' 
to which they become entitled when they are worn out, an . Y 

are strictly prohibited from engaging in any trade or other bus 
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independent of their official duties.’All this was in striking contrast 
to the bonuses and gratuities, houses to reside in (with coals and 
candles), percentage on profits, retiring allowances and pensions, 
to which many of those in corresponding outside employment were 
entitled, not to mention the permission to practise and the pros¬ 
pect of becoming partners that sweetened the lives of others. 

When the Tomlin Commission reviewed the position some 
eighty years later, the First Division Association produced evidence 
that solicitors and doctors comparable in ability with their 
Administrative Class counterparts were earning at least £2,000 a 
year by the time they were 40, as against an Assistant Secretary’s 
salary scale (with bonus) of £1,200 to £1,400.** Even more 
unlavourable comparisons were drawn between the civil servant’s 
pay and the rewards of those in finance, trade and industry. 
Remuneration in the local government services was also 
examined. The London County Council had recently fixed the 
salaries of many of the chief officers. The Clerk of the Council and 
most Heads of Departments were paid £3,000, which was also the 
basic salary of a Permanent Secretary in the Civil Service. The 
First ^vision Association contended that the £3,000 paid by 
the London County Council to the Education Officer ought, on 
he basis of functions and responsibilities, to be compared with the 

Echlr n t e - rat 7 n i 0f a Pl ? nci P al Assis tant Secretary of the Board of 

of the TomUn ^nus £ !^°o-£i,6 9 o). Several raemben, 

ot the Tomlm Commission clearly disagreed with this view, and 

the^\va^a l ^f^ir^eiaf* 0 ^^ e i^' 0mm ^ SS ' < ^ n im P Ued ‘ ha ‘> “ ‘he main, 
Between the 1930s and the post-war period, salaries of higher 

salary i^crelses^^^th^'ilT'^'r'K^T 6 yearS ’ were held ‘“justify 
related* poinTThat Ue d^ ^ Y - Commi “ ee ^ ‘he 
Administrative W, 
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as spare-time occupations’ were long past; this reduction of pro¬ 
fessional amenities called for compensating improvements in pay. 17 
Secondly, the Chairman and full-time members of many of the 
recently established public service corporations such as the 
National Coal Board, the Steel Board, the British Electricity 
Authority and others, had been allotted salaries of between £5,000 
and £8,500. When Permanent Secretaries were only being paid 
£3,500 it was difficult to justify the wide difference, particularly 
as some of their colleagues had left the Service to take over these 
posts; even the Chorley increase to £4,500 did not completely 
close the gap. 

One difficulty that exists in assessing what change is needed in 
the remuneration of Permanent Secretaries so that their relative 
position in the general economic scale shall be maintained, is that 
there are hardly enough salaries at this level to establish an 
appropriate hierarchy for comparison. For those of slightly lower 
rank this can, however, be done. Thus Professor R. G. D. Allen, 
in support of the First Division Association’s claim before the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal for increased pay for male Principals 
in 1953, estimated what salary increase would keep the Principal 
in line with his pre-war Jones in the economic scale. In his view, 
the appropriate increase in the 1938 salary of someone receiving 
between £800 and £1,100 at that time was, on the most likely 
assumptions, more than 100% by 1953. In fact, the starting salary 
of male Principals was, after the award, only increased to £ 1 > 1 5 ° 
or 44% above its 1938 level. On the same assumptions, a male 
Assistant Secretary’s salary should have increased by between 90 £ 
and 100% over the same period, but in fact the starting salary o 

that grade only rose by 39%. 

Within the Administrative Class, as can be seen from Table 2 , 
there has been, over the period 1939-54, the usual reduction o t e 
differential between better paid work and lower paid worL T us 
while the Assistant Principal’s starting salary has risen by 71 £» t e 
extent of the increase becomes progressively smaller for the hig er 
ranks, reaching a minimum of 32% for Under-Secretaries, or 
still more senior posts the salary increases range from 43 % to 50 /<,, 
but for the complicating factor of high rates of pay in t e new 
public service corporations, it seems highly probable that t e 
narrowing of the differential would have been corresponding y 
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TABLE 28 

BASIC ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS SALARIES AS CIVEN IN THE BRITISH IMPERIAL CALENDAR 

J 929 » > 939 , > 95 °. >954 

Percentage increase 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROFESSION 

marked in these cases also. 18 It will be interesting to see whether 
the Priestley Commission recommends any modification of the 
present hierarchy of salaries for the Administrative Class. 

The general conclusion to which we are led is, therefore, as 
follows. The salary of a Permanent Secretary has declined sub¬ 
stantially, measured in real terms, over the last century. Relative 
to the senior salaried members of other professions, however, the 
Head of a Department has probably maintained his position since 
the 1870s, though his pay has not yet been brought fully into line 
with that of newly-created posts of similar responsibility in 
Government-sponsored undertakings. The economic position of 
Under-Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries (as well as Principals) 
has probably worsened over the period since 1938 relative to their 
equivalents in the income-tax paying hierarchy, quite apart from 
the narrowing of the salary differential between these and the 
lo\\er ranks of the Administrative Class. Some of the professional 
amenities of the Service, notably in respect of leisure, have been 
drastically reduced; though this has sometimes been partially 
compensated by special pay additions. 19 The non-contributory 
pensions and practically complete security of tenure of higher 
civil servants make some comparisons with outside employment 
difficult. Moreover, it has to be remembered that the average time 
taken to reach particular ranks has fallen very substantially in 
recent years, as will be shown below. For a long time the grade 
of Assistant Secretary has represented the normal prospect for 
direct entrants, so that the pay of this rank and the time taken to 
reach it represent the career-expectation of the university man or 
woman who is weighing-up the relative financial advantages o 
this as compared with other occupations. 20 Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners have recently stressed the very great attractions 
of the top of the Assistant Secretary’s scale. ‘No other career 
offers a 90% chance of £2,000 (as assistant secretary) at age 

40 plus.’ 21 ,. 

The stereotype of the civil servant as someone whose working 

day is spent in drinking innumerable cups of tea, issuing forms t at 
he himself cannot understand, writing letters in a jargon o is 
own, refusing to commit himself or accept responsibility, an 
passing every possible problem to another official or anot e 
Department, has reference to those classes of the Service wi 
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which the public normally has dealings. The ordinary citizen 
can hardly be expected to have any clear mental picture of the 
higher civil servant. Even the Administrative Class as a whole 
forms less than i% of the Service, and the public at large is 
unlikely to come into personal contact with any member of it. A 
recent letter in the Radio Times , in which it was facetiously sug¬ 
gested that the Third Programme should have its own ‘family 
serial’, proposed that the father should be a higher civil servant 
‘whose main passions are classical music and ancient history’. 22 
Nevertheless, senior officials also have their public, which includes 
Members of Parliament, people in other walks of life who have 
held temporary but responsible posts in the Service, senior officers 
of the local government service and local councillors. Each 
Department has its own ‘public’ of specialists whose interests bring 
them into touch with a particular branch of Government activity 
sometimes a voluntary association may have as one of its main 
functions the exercise of constant vigilance in relation to a Depart¬ 
ment s work. From contacts with this more limited public there 
has emerged a stereotype of the senior administrator. 23 Despite 
certain superficial similarities with the popular mental picture of 
e ordinary civil servant, the contrasts are even more striking, 
e high-ranking official is known to be anything but a clock¬ 
watcher; the joke about the fountains in Trafalgar Square has long 
ceased to be applicable to him. 2 * Unlike the lack of interest in the ® 
work and surly manner supposed to characterize those civil ser- 
vants with whom the ordinary citizen has direct dealings the men 

ffig^nd helpful?^ found * be bo < b 

What, then is the prevailing view regarding the characteristics 

thinf.b C, ; dSerVamS? Amo "S st *ose who claim to know some 
thing about their temper and outlook, there is a high degre^of 

exTjTh reg g - tH fc main VirtUCS and flings that they 
exhibit. They are praised for their incorruptibility Their willing 

ness to subordinate personal interest to that nf o , 

oyalty to Ministers!” their conscientiousness and ndX’ tZ 
tact, personal charm and literary facilitv austry ’ J he,r 
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complacency, for being out of touch with working-class problems 
and ignorant of recent advances in both the natural and the 
social sciences. 25 

This is a formidable indictment. These characteristics are said 
to have been particularly prevalent amongst all but the most 
recent open competition entrants; rankers, and those entering by 
other routes, have adapted themselves to the prevailing pattern. 
If we look at the education and career of the typical open com¬ 
petition entrant of the past, it is not difficult to distinguish a large 
number of features likely to foster the development of qualities 
of the kind described. His father, in all but 10% of the cases, was 
not a manual worker; but he is equally unlikely to have been 
a wealthy man. A middle or upper-middle class upbringing was 
combined with an education in which, at every stage, there were 
examination hurdles that had to be cleared if one was not to fall 
out of the race for a safe and respectable career. So there would 
seem to have been three elements involved at the pre-entry stage. 
First, ‘what is wrong . . . with the Civil Service is something 
that is wrong with the middle class and its nineteenth-century 
standards.’ 26 Secondly, having been overdriven in boyhood and 
youth, those who become higher civil servants have tended, sooner 
or later, to show a resulting lack of mental and nervous energy; 
vitality has drained from them too early. Thirdly, those who have 
never been accustomed to the backing of ample private means do 
not tend to have the self-confidence and poise that comes with the 
knowledge of not needing to follow a particular, or any, career. 27 
They display ‘an absence of that high courage that aristocrats 
possess, and adventurers are not wholly without’. 28 A fourth 
element may be added: few of those competing for entry were 
specialists in scientific subjects, in economics, or in the newer 
branches of social study. 

Even before he joined the Service, therefore, a typical senior 
administrator probably displayed most of the characteristics that 
are commonly attributed to the higher civil servant in his maturity. 
There is little difficulty in showing that his subsequent career 
would be likely to accentuate many of these traits. Most observers 
agree that drudgery and lack of encouragement to show initiative 
used to be outstanding features of an Assistant Principal s life, y 
painful experience he would learn the importance of precedent; 
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the one unforgivable sin was to do anything that might embarrass 
his superiors and therefore ultimately the Minister. Administration 
was an art, a mystery that no one without at least twenty years’ 
service could hope even to begin to understand. As learning this 
art was a life’s work, there was no time for serious study even of 
those subjects with a direct bearing on the Department’s activities. 
Specialists were there to be called in whenever required; it was no 
part of the administrator’s job to make himself expert in any field. 
As all administration was the same at the top, it was a positive 
handicap to specialize. Enthusiasm for any one branch of the work 
was undesirable; what the Service needed was all-rounders who 
could be transferred to other sections and other Departments at a 
moment’s notice. ‘In our system’, says Sir James Grigg, ‘much the 
most important requirement is the ability to manage men— 
whether they are our fellow civil servants subordinate to us or the 
more senior civil servants and the politicians above us or whether, 
again, it is the man in the street who is at once the toad under our 
harrow and our ultimate master.’** Personal charm, tact and 
tolerance are what is needed rather than a missionary zeal. The 
higher civil servant shows an awareness of the complexity of human 
affairs, of the unpredictability of the direct and indirect results of 
great measures of reform. Critics may say he is over-cautious- his 
apologists prefer to call him a realist, whose whole training and 
experience develop m him a great sense of responsibility, an ability 
not merely to distinguish what is practicable from what is not, but 
also to weigh the possible long-term disadvantages against the 
short-term attractions of giving way to pressure from%owerfffi 

f “*?• T ° h ‘ s defendcrs he a man whose adherence to principle 
and striving for continuity contrasts favourably with the oppor- 
tunism natural among politicians. 30 ** 

ill,? 0me t his faul , tS may be virtues - O'hers may turn out to be 
illusory. Because the Civil Service is hidden away from the lime 

light, a myth has grown up that its officers lead a cloistered life 

* 9 * 
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and attitude of mind. It is worth considering some of the measures 
that might improve this situation. 

(i) On recruitment, the most far-reaching proposal is to make 
the only means of entry to the Administrative Class that of promo¬ 
tion from the ranks. 32 As Chairman of an ad hoc Fabian Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Monck (who makes this suggestion) had some five 
years earlier subscribed to the view that direct entry of university- 
trained personnel should continue to take place, and the reason 
for his change of attitude is not made clear. 33 Possibly, like another 
recent critic, he became impatient because the effects of the 
improvements in the educational ladder were slow in showing 
themselves; ‘must the working-class boy or girl wait until the 
educational millennium for an equal chance with middle-class 
children to become administrators of policies initiated by a work¬ 
ing-class movement?’ 34 As we have seen elsewhere in the present 
study, there has been an important modification of the social origin 
distribution of open competition entrants when the years since 
1948 are compared with the period before 1939. The change has 
not, however, been spectacular, and there is probably still a 
certain amount of truth in Dr. Finer’s pre-war observations. ‘But 
it is questionable whether they can ever easily escape from the 
sense of superiority unconsciously assimilated in their country or 
suburban homes and public schools and colleges. They are too 
alien to their subordinates, perhaps insensitive to impressions from 
clever “outsiders”, and not markedly ruthless in the exposure of 
incompetence in their own ranks. If their composition included the 
memory of misery, hunger, squalor, bureaucratic oppression, and 
economic insecurity, perhaps a quality would be added to their 
work in the highest situations which could not fail to impress the 
Minister at a loss for a policy or an argument.’ 35 It would surely 
be a mistake, however, to seek to remedy this situation by cutting 
off the supply of direct entrants from the universities altogether. 
We are told that the most important difference between the type 
of senior official needed in the nineteenth as compared with the 
eighteenth century was in intellectual capacity. ‘A negative 
Government only requires courage and consistency in its officials, 
but a positive Government requires a constant supply of invention 
and suggestion.’ 38 If the need in the 1830s was, in Sir Henry 
Taylor’s words, for men to devise what ought to be done, how 
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much the more ought the recruiting of higher civil servants in the 

Welfare State of the 1950s to seek to enlist men and women of the 

highest intellectual calibre. The primary aim of promotion from 

the ranks ought to be to ensure that those whose failure to go to a 

university was due to factors other than inability to reach the 

required standard should be given an opportunity to use and 

develop their talents to the greater benefit of the Service. In the 

past, as we have seen, this has also, because of inequalities of 

educational opportunity, been the principal agency in widening 

the range of social strata from which higher civil servants are 

drawn. In the future, this widening ought to be increasingly 

brought about by the improvement of the educational ladder 

outside the Service. It is interesting to note that, in recent discus- 

sions of the possibility of introducing an Administrative Class of 

the British type into the American Civil Service, it has been 

stressed that the recruitment of such a class predominantly from 

the universities would be ‘wholly compatible with the spirit and 

traditions of an egalitarian society;, but only because in the United 

Mates a college education is literally within reach of everyone who 
desires one.’ 37 1 


(a) More scientists, and more people trained in the newer 
branches of social studies, could be recruited in three ways. The 
open competition at present recruits comparatively few of them 

a n rer n e°„,T ‘° k "? W h L ° W the P r °P°«i°n might be raised. A i 
a recent discussion under the auspices of the Institute of Public 

Administration, the First Commissioner said that more scientists 

would be welcomed in the Administrative Class, and that too few 

speciaibtsTvho'hav 1!'"° COul ^> of course . be more transfer of 
pec 1 allsts who have shown marked administrative ability to senior 

Adm,nistra tive Class. This is still comparatively rare 

( e h Xp '? SSC . d b y the B «Iow Committee in 1945 that 

Government miJht m ° re fret l uem < the business of 

outlook Th be ," efit from the introduction of a different 

a limited- pursuit oY^T^LIict^XtrreZrrnTofr^ 5 ' ^ 
women with this kind of training amlllT ° f mcn and 

It would probably be a mistak™ Wev^to^wt^p^em 
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reaction against the disciplines which have provided the intel¬ 
lectual background for most of our senior administrators to blind 
us to the advantages that have been gained in this way. It has been 
said that, because they have had this kind of education, members 
of the Administrative Class adhere firmly to two principles. One 
of these is humanistic; truth can always be revealed by discussion. 
The other is the universalist principle: a man must be capable of 
understanding anything and of doing anything. 40 Some of the 
caution, hesitancy, and amateurishness attributed to the Higher 
Civil Service may, it is true, be traced to this cause. Those without 
this approach, however, may well err in the direction of narrow¬ 
ness, dogmatism, and unwillingness to admit the validity of any 
point of view but their own. The specialist-turned-administrator 
docs not always prove a success, and in those countries where this 
is the normal route of entry to the highest appointments in the 
Civil Service, the need for senior officials with a general rather 
than a specialist training and approach is keenly felt. ‘The more 
complex the world becomes . . . the more difficult becomes the 
task of synthesis. Here in America . . . our most tragic govern¬ 
mental inadequacies are in levels analogous to those occupied by 
the British administrative class.’ 41 

(3) Apart from changes in the field of recruitment policy, it is 
difficult to see any practicable way in which Service conditions can 
be changed so substantially as to produce major modifications in 
the attitude of mind of senior administrators. Almost anyone who 
has studied the Administrative Class can, of course, suggest 
numerous improvements in organization. The training of Assistant 
Principals should be less hit-and-miss in character; it should 
include planned instruction, and should not be confined to head¬ 
quarters or to any one branch of a Department’s work. Inter¬ 
departmental transfer, periods of service in other countries and 
other organizations, leave of absence for study and research, have 
all been recommended. These and other improvements, though 
there are obvious limits to the extent they are likely to be applied, 
will serve to widen the knowledge and experience of the admin¬ 
istrator, but they leave untouched the fundamental Service causes 
of hesitancy, caution, and lack of reformist zeal amongst higher 
civil servants. This attitude of mind tends to develop in the course 
of an official career because of the nature of the relationship 
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between the Civil Service, Ministers and Parliament, because of 
the size and complexity both of the tasks to be done and of the 
machinery for doing them. The Permanent Secretary could, not, 
except for a brief period and by virtue of a rare combination of 
favourable circumstances, display the attributes of a man who has 
built a large business up from almost nothing. A ruthless disregard 
for opposition from whatever quarter, risk-taking on the grand 
scale, ‘snap’ decisions, these are the captain of industry's stock-in- 
trade; 42 the senior civil servant may try to develop latent char¬ 
acteristics of this kind in adapting himself to wartime needs, but 
in peacetime it would take a very strong lead from his political 
masters to induce him to make the attempt. One writer complains 
that we want more people of the calibre and type of Beveridge, 
Arthur Salter, E. F. Wise, Sir Robert Morant, and fewer of the 
Horace Wilsons . 43 In his view, there must be something wrong 
with a Sendee in which many of the ablest men tend to leave 
(though Morant, in fact, died in harness). Both Morant and 
Beveridge, it may be noted, reached controlling positions in the 
public service at a time when one of the periodic extensions of the 
range of Government activity was taking place. It was a time 
when men of drive and vision could be given a comparatively free 
and to organize major new branches of work; they could virtually 
select their own teams of devoted henchmen who need not be, and 
very often were not, career civil servants of the normal type. Once 
the Service machine has been adapted to the new responsibilities 
and functions, men of restless energy tend to become impatient at 
the slow pace of development and the limitations within which 
ey ave to work, their places are taken by senior officials more 
cautious in temperament, more content to play second fiddle even 
to Ministers whose sole claim to office may be that they were good 
party men. If we could ensure that the process of extending 

- WaS COntinual > with no lengthy intermedi- 
foreS j M . lmst . crs were always chosen for their energy, 

. 8 , a nd determination to press forward with schemes of social 

upperraS/theV 0 mi8ht rCaS ? nably CXpCCt to f,nd tha * thc 

pper ranks of the Service were infused with a similar spirit. 

framework K° means - "! ithin ,hc eitistin S political 

nested ft, > y " ',' C1 ‘I""? 5 can be improved? It has been sug¬ 
gested that something could be done to reduee the paralysing 
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effect of House of Commons criticism (particularly in the form of 
Parliamentary Questions) on the whole administrative process. 
Everyone with experience of the British Civil Service is aware that, 
as Laski has said, ‘one of its main ardours, to which immense 
energy is devoted, is the concealment of. . . blunders from the 
public view, and especially from the view of Parliament’. 44 
Although it may be healthy, in a democratic community, to have 
a Service open to public criticism on any detail of its activities 
whenever Parliament is in session, it is obviously unhealthy that 
Departments should devote so large a proportion of their resources 
to warding off these criticisms, that policy is hampered, and that 
constant fear of attack on day-to-day administrative decisions 
should inhibit the exercise of the senior official’s creative task of 
‘devising what ought to be done’. No wonder there is ‘a tone in 
these public services which is discouraging to novelty, an atmos¬ 
phere of birth control restrictive of new beginnings and of new 
growths’. 45 Whatever is done, the nature of the relationship of 
permanent officials to their political masters in an elected assembly 
must probably always set limits to the exercise of their imaginative 
and creative powers. The contrast between what is normally pos¬ 
sible in public administration and in less restricted fields is equally 
marked, for instance, in the United States. The ideal type of 
successful Government administrator is ‘the man who does not 
make a mistake, who does not embarrass his chief—ultimately the 
President—and who does not, himself, “stick his neck out” \ 46 

(4) It is obvious that those features of the higher civil servant s 
attitude of mind to which most public criticism has been devoted 
are characteristic of the elderly. One possible remedy for this state 
of affairs, therefore, might be to ensure that younger men had a 
greater chance to reach the top before they began to display the 
natural tendencies of advancing years. Even then they would, of 
course, grow old in the Service; but at least they would do so in 
posts where the interest of the work kept alive some of their youth¬ 
ful enthusiasm. Slow promotion of the able is obviously likely to 
sour them, and a prolonged experience of the drudgery and rela¬ 
tive dullness of work in the lower ranks of the hierarchy must tend 
to develop the Civil Service temperament in its least desirable 
form. 

It is, of course, well known that those who are promoted from 
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the ranks take longer to reach posts at all levels within the 
Administrative Class than is the case with their open competition 
colleagues. Amongst higher civil servants in 1950. for instance, 
there was a highly significant difference between the mean age at 
which promotees reached the rank of Principal (43) and Assistant 
Secretary (49), and the mean age at which open competition 
entrants had reached these two ranks {33 and 40). There was, 
incidentally, no significant difference between the age at which 
those who came from the lowest rungs of the ladder reached these 
ranks, and the age of their counterparts who started somewhere 
within the executive range; it took them longer, but they had 
joined the Service when they were younger. Almost every critic of 
the Civil Service within the last half century has pointed out the 
need to promote from the ranks while those concerned are still 
young. There has been a gradual improvement in this respect, and 
the latest developments should help materially to bring about 
what has been suggested for so long. The age-limits for the limited 
competitions whereby those in the lower classes of the Service have 
an opportunity of entering the Administrative Class at the 
Assistant Principal level have, since 1952, been set at 21 to 28, 
which means that they will only be a few years oldersthan entrants 
direct from the universities. The same need, it is to be hoped, will 
also be borne in mind in promoting from other classes of the 
Service to the ranks of Principal and above. We shall be able to 
see ow effective the new policy has been when it is possible to 
compare the 1950 age structure of the Higher Civil Service 
according to route of entry with the corresponding data for the 
1900s and 1970s. At present, as can be seen from Table 29, some 
73 /o ol the Assistant Secretaries who entered by open competition 

0 / iS r?i!^ 2 ° ec l u ^ va ^ ent are under 45 years of age, as against only 
. 0 _ ose P ror noted from the ranks. The corresponding propor- 
tmn for wartime entrants is 64%, and for transferees 30%. 

the ? pen com P e tition entrants themselves? Are they 

Tahl ng u°° u ng m the lower ranks of the Administrative Class? 
comn has been prepared in order that the experience of open 
th« of S !° H CWramS 0f the period , 9 “ 9 -i 4 may be compared with 

etZ'r , emran ‘ S m the yeare ' 9 * 5 - 35 . The promotion of 
‘,° ‘ n ,h . e first gm*P was affected by the 1914-18 war, and was 
also someumes affected by the .939-45 war if they attained 
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TABLE 29 

AGE STRUCTURE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, 1950 



Open 

Competition 


Routes of Entry: 

Wartime Promoted from 

r . Clerical or 

Entrants ~ 

Executive 


All Routes 
(including 
transfer) 



No. 

O/ 

/o 

No. 

O' 

. 0 

No. 

O' 

0 

No. 

O' 

0 

60 and over 

IO 

4 -' 

I 

1*0 

5 ° 

iG-8 

fi 9 

97 

55-59 

35 

14*2 

5 

50 

* 3 * 

44-1 

181 

254 

50-54 

8 

33 

6 

59 

70 

236 

95 

*33 

45-49 

13 

53 

24 

238 

18 

6-1 

74 

io*4 

40-44 

58 

236 

44 

43-6 

>9 

64 

138 

191 

35-39 

106 

43-* 

21 

20-8 

9 

3*o 

142 

* 9*9 

34 and under 

l6 

6-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

2*2 

Total 

246 

IOOO 

xot 

IOOO 

Cl 

IOOO 

7*3 

IOOO 


of the three highest ranks. The second group’s fortunes were 
influenced only by the second war; in their case the figures for the 
two highest ranks may well be modified by promotions after 1950. 


TABLE 30 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS TAKEN BY OPEN COMPETITION 

ENTRANTS TO REACH CERTAIN RANKS 


Promotion 

rgog-14 Competitions 

1925-35 Competitions 

Significance 

Mean and 

Number 

Mean and 

Number 

of Differences 

to: 

Standard Error 

of Cases 

Standard Error 

of Cases 

(t tests) 

Principal 

io-55±o-22 

140 (all be¬ 

6-i8±o-i t 

238 

Significant 

A.S. 

ig-86±o-6i 

fore 1939) 

115 (102 be¬ 

i2-36±o-i7 

210 

Significant 

P.A.S. or 

26-73 ±0-49 

fore 1939) 

73 (3 1 be¬ 

16-43^0-29 

81 

Significant 

U.S. 

D.S. 

29-42 ±0-92 

fore 1939) 

26 (4 be¬ 

, 9 ,, 4i°'43 

22 

Significant 

Secretary 

28-88 it 1-20 

fore 1939) 

17 (4 be- 

ig-oo± 1-08 

4 

Significant 


fore 1939) 


Notes: (1) All promotions included in this Table took place before mid-i95'>' (2) 
the case of the two highest ranks comparison between the two periods is 1a e o 
misleading, as entrants by the 1925-35 competitions reaching these ranks a ter mi 
1950 may raise the mean figure of number of years taken. 
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Despite these unsatisfactory features, we are probably justified in 
concluding that the significant differences shown in the average 
time taken to reach the ranks of Principal and Assistant Secretary 
reflect a major permanent change. It used to take ten or eleven 
years to become a Principal, and nineteen or twenty to become an 
Assistant Secretary. For the entrants of 1925-35 these times have 
been cut to six and twelve years respectively; while in sixteen or 
seventeen years most of those who were going to get beyond that 
point had reached the rank of Under-Secretary. Though it is 
dangerous to forecast such matters, it seems unlikely that the 
relative stagnation of the twenties and early thirties in matters of 
promotion will be repeated; more recent entrants can probably 
assume that the average time they will take to reach these ranks is 
not likely to be greater, war or no war, than was the case with their 
1 925-35 predecessors. 


Another way of showing the change that has taken place is to 
compare the age structure of those holding the three highest ranks 

makes'? 39 ’ !«“ d - 9 ?°’ 35 is d ° ne in Table 3 *- This comparison 
makes it clear that it is now more usual to hold high rank whilst 

thereTwere^rd^ 7 f ° rties , than “ was in *939 or 1929. It is true that 

w V v! 5 P l°? C UndCr 4 °’ and 44 between that a ge and 
them In rLn S h ***** ‘V 95 ?’ formin g l8 % of the total between 
under « “ b “ n ° °" e Under 4 °> a " d «vcn 

under lo and {hrl h I ' And *" 1929 there had been n0 one 
change °haf has taken nl 45 " 2 °6 ° f t0ta1 ' Thc ^por.an, 
attributed JZl T ^ to the recol" ' “ - . Cannot wh °»y b <= 

tion policy, of the importanceof and P -° m °' 

younger men at the fop of theService^wTf^ 0 ,? 10 " ° f 
doubtedly been one clem™, L ce ' Although this has un¬ 
owing to the iota ,a V. contrlb utory factor has been that, 

i.seIf g sho«ofm 4 en in ;i n r,d r ermath ' the Servicc h “ found 

promote younger men to fill thif gdp 386 gr ° UP ’ a " d haS had t0 

i^we confine'oudattcntion to“born?nfheT dear,y 

t ‘Siirjrt z: ™ 

of that age group in the three tor/r^ S \ X re P resenta tives 

*• v ” - - - 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROFESSION 


groups (i.e. 1886 to 1890 for 1939, and 1876 to 1880 for 1929) had 
formed about 20% of the total. Had there been no war in 
1914-18, men born between 1897 and 1901 would have entered 
by the normal open competitions of 1919 to 1923. During these 
years, however, the Civil Service Commission was, as we have 
seen, engaged in recruiting by special reconstruction arrangements 
mainly older men, who but for the war would have entered by 
normal open competitions of 1915-18. In these reconstruction 
competitions the future requirements of the Service for Administra¬ 
tive Class recruits were seriously over-estimated, with the result 
that it was not found necessary effectively to resume normal open 
recruitment until 1925. By that time, of course, it was too late to 
bring in this lost generation’, so that this missing group has dis¬ 
torted the age-structure ofopen competition entrants in the Service 
ever since. Table 29, for instance, shows that those between the 
ages of 50 and 54 formed only 3% of the open competition 
ssistant Secretaries in 1950, whilst the proportions in age 
groups both above and below this were higher. By the 1960s, of 
course, this distortion will have been eliminated by the process of 
retirement; but its secondary effects, the consequences of the 
unexpectedly rapid promotion of younger men, may show them¬ 
selves for a further five or ten years after this. 

* . seem to be that recent policy 

in recruitment and promotion has shown a markedly greater 

tendency to allow people to reach high rank earlier than used to 

a*'®' lhere 15 probably scope for some further change in 
the same direction, even within the limits set by the need to train 

either of^d^ ^ n ° preV ‘ 0US P ractical or theoretical knowledge 
either of administration m general or the machinery of the Civd 

Service in parttcular; but there has clearly been a marked 

improvement over the last twenty or thirty years, wherever Ae 

the main typest' ^ ‘ h ‘ S ^ take " P ‘ aCC amon S st entran ‘ s of 1both 
( 5 ) The over-representation of the uooer anH ♦ i 

U^her^dvU^ servams’* fafh SCUSS ^ '"i ana *y^ n S the occupations'of 
considered, hZTr s them a “f h “ n ° l ** b «" 

Londoners as compared tith thosT from Ver ;r PreSemati °r n ° f 
country? If there • u u S fr ° m other P arts the 

^ were, it might have some bearing on the higher 
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civil servant stereotype, for if these officials were not drawn in 
sufficient numbers from the mining valleys of South Wales, the 
steel towns of the West of Scotland, the shipbuilding areas of North- 
Eastern England and the cotton towns of Lancashire, this might 
explain some of their alleged complacency in face of such social 
problems as mass unemployment in the inter-war years. An 
analysis of the last schools attended by the higher civil servants of 
1950 shows that all but 4% of them were educated in Great 
Britain; of these, the proportions educated within the London 
Postal Area, in the rest of England and Wales, and in Scotland 
were 26, 63 and 11 % respectively. The Scottish proportion cor¬ 
responds roughly to the residential distribution of the population 
as a whole, but the London Postal Area proportion is nearly twice 
as great amongst higher civil servants as it is for the population 
generally, if we accept school addresses as a rough guide to areas 
of origin. In fact, of course, most boarding-schools have addresses 
in the rest of England and Wales; the true proportion coming from 
this area is therefore probably less than 63%. With the traditional 
concentration of Government offices in London (apart from rela¬ 


tively small establishments in Edinburgh and Cardiff) it was 
almost inevitable that a high proportion of those promoted fiom 
the ranks should have been Londoners. With the wartime establish¬ 


ment, and subsequent retention, of regional offices by many 
Departments, the relative under-representation of the rest o 
England and Wales may be modified, though it is unlikely that it 
will be altogether eliminated. In any case, though 26% may c an 
over-representation of Londoners, it is hardly extensive enoug to 
colour the whole outlook of the Higher Civil Service. 

(6) Finally, if more data about the educational and socia ac 
ground of higher civil servants were made available from time to 
time, misleading generalizations would be less likely to gain cur 
rcncy, and public attention could more readily be focuse on any 
genuine shortcomings of this important professional group instca 
of on those which no longer apply. 47 It may not be inappropriate 
that a study of the present type should end with a plea or more 
factual information, for the difficulties arising from the ina equacy 
of existing statistics relating to the Civil Service have een t e 
most serious limiting factor at every stage and in every section o 
this enquiry. It ought not to be too difficult to assem e an 
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publish, from time to time, figures showing the ranks and routes 
of entry of members of the Administrative Glass; their distribution 
according to type of school and university might even be given. 
The Civil Service Commissioners were able, in their 84th Report , to 
provide the necessary data for making certain broad comparisons 
between successful and unsuccessful candidates for admission to 
the Administrative Class in 1939 and 1948. Instead of being dis¬ 
continued, this practice could with advantage be extended. In 
these and many other ways the provision of more adequate 
statistical information could increase our understanding of, and 
our justifiable pride in, the British Civil Service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. J. D. Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy (1944), p. 5. 

2. There is scattered evidence from memoirs that the Civil Service was 
often not the subject’s first preference. Lord Wei by, we are told, ‘had thoughts 
of being called to the Bar’ (Sir Algernon West, ConUinporary Portraits (1920), 
p. 160); Sir Harold Butler {Confident Morning (1950), p. 44) ‘reluctantly decided 
to renounce a foreign career and to sit for the home civil service examination’j 
Sir Laurence Guillcmard {Trivial Fond Records (1920), p. 8) ‘had always had 
leanings towards the Bar, and had joined the Inner Temple’. 

3. See, for instance, Robert K. Merton, ‘Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality* in his Social Theory and Social Structure (1949), p. 151. 

4. Reinhard Bendix, Higher Civil Servants in American Society (*949), p. 17. 

5 - T, Bottomore, ‘La mobilite socialc dans la haute administration fran^aise* 
{Cahiers Internalionaux de Sociologie, XI, 1952). 

6. H. R. G. Greaves, The Civil Service in the Changing State (1947), p. 122. 

7 * J. D. Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy (1944), p. 273. 

8. H. E. Dale, The Higher Civil Service (1941), p. 194. 

9. Herman Finer {The British Civil Service , 1927) stressed the importance of 
the similarity in social origin between British civil servants and politicians. 

They do not jar upon each other as harshly as the German Civil Service did 

upon the liberal sections of the German public, Reichstag and the Universities 

before the War; nor as the French Civil Service does even now upon the 
Unamber of Deputies. 1 


10. E L Woodward, ‘The Foreign Service’, in J. E. McLean, The Public 
Service and University Education (1949), p. 172. 


CHAPTER ONE 

o F w TfuGrowlh °f the Brit “ h Civil Service , t 7 8 o~i 939 , p. 69. 

' K S? 6 "’ 1,8, Thcsc were the fam °us ‘Treasury idiots’ 

3 ’ C> Wheare » The Civil Service in the Constitution (1954), p. 16. 

4 - Transfer froin one Department to another was still, of course com- 

parativcly rare, and remained so until after the 1914-18 war * 

5 - Whatever may have been the position at earlier dates hv th* 
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Revenue, Post, Home, Colonics, India, War) had fathers with hereditary 
titles; one was the eighth son of the second Lord Ravensworth, the other the 
eldest son of a Baronet. In most cases their fathers had, however, achieved a 
certain measure of distinction in some walk of life; this was also true of the 
occupants of six key posts in 1888, as shown in Chapter VIII. 

6. H. E. Dale, The Higher Civil Service (1941). 

7. J. D. Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy: an interpretation of the British 
Civil Service (1944). 

8. T. A. Critchley, The Civil Service Today (1951). 

9. B. Monck, How the Civil Service Works (1952). 

10. The 83rd Report relates to the calendar year 1938; the 84th is for the 
period 1st January 1941 to 31st March I 949 > but contains some data for 1 939 > 
the 85th covers the three years from 1st April 1949 to 31st March 1952, and 
includes ‘nominal lists’ of the type mentioned above. 

11. B. Monck, How the Civil Service Works, p. 18. 

12. Alanchester Guardian , 5th August 1937. 

13. H. R. G. Greaves, The British Constitution (2nd edition, 1948), p. 165. 
In the 1954 edition of this work, figures resulting from the present enquiry 
have been substituted for the original ones. 

14. R. H. Tawney, Equality (4th edition, 1952), p. 279. 

15. The Public Schools (W.E.A. Educational Pamphlets No. 5), p. 22. 

CHAPTER TWO 

1. This is generally-accepted usage, though purists may argue that, str * ct ^y 
speaking. Ministers make policy, and no civil servant of any rank can be 

responsible for a policy decision. . 

2. Their Departmental distribution is shown in Table 1, their ranking in 

Table 2. The abbreviations given in parentheses are used in the Tables throug - 

out the book. . . . • 

3. In a few instances missing data had to be sought from Minis n 

Northern Ireland. 


CHAPTER THREE 

1. It should be noticed that, as Class 1 was not open to women at this 
time, this description of the lower ranks of the Service omits women s work. 

2. Mar Donnell Commission, Appendix to 1st Report , pp. 128-33. 

3. Ibid., pp. I 34 - 5 - 

4. Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence , p. 245. 

5. Ibid., p. 58. 

6. Ibid., pp. I 15-22. 

Ibid ^ ^ j 

I He wa P s Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time the new arrangements 
were drafted. 

9. Childers Committee, Evidence, p. 230. 

10. Childers Committee, 3rd Report , p. iv. 
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12. Ridley Commission, 2nd Report , p. 26. 
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16. E.g. MacDonnell Commission, Appendix to 2nd Report, p. 324. 

17. MacDonnell Commission, Appendix to 3rd Report, p. 62. 
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19. Childers Committee, Evidence, p. 292. 

20. MacDonnell Commission, Appendix to 1st Report, p. 30. 
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23. Childers Committee, Evidence, p. 231 (Robert Lowe}. 
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56. Tomlin Commission, Evidence, p. 135. 
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60. Tomlin Commission, Evidence, p. 144. 
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23. At least since the reforms of the 1870s, it never seems to have been 
important. Some interesting figures are given in an isolated return ( P.P . 1899, 
LXXVII) showing the nature of Class 1 appointments in the thirteen-year 
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promotion or the Class 1 open competition, and of the eight exceptional cases 
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Civil Service, one an Attache in the Diplomatic Service and two were Foreign 
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CHAPTER SIX 

1. Fleming Committee, Report, p. 25. 

2. Ibid., p. 34. 

3. See Chapter VIII. 

4. This list is the same as Caradog Jones’s Pj class of public schools in his 
study of Cambridge Alumni ( British Journal of Sociology, I, No. 2), except for 
the exclusion of three predominantly day schools. 

5. 84th Report of Civil Service Commissioners, pp. 84-go. 

6. Ibid., pp. 74-7. 

7. Described in the Tables as ‘Oxford and another’, ‘Cambridge and an¬ 
other’. 

8. Sec Table 22. 

9. The ratio between Edinburgh and the others was 3 to 7 in 1950 (Univer¬ 
sity Grants Committee, Returns . . . 1950-51, p. 24). 
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A Tribute in Memory of D. P. Heatlcy’, in University of Edinburgh Journal, 
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13. University .Grants Committee, Returns . . . 1950-51 , p- 7 - 
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15. 84th Report of Civil Service Commissioners, pp. 75-6. Strictly speaking, the 
figure on which this percentage is based includes all candidates for the Home 
Administrative Class and the unsuccessful candidates for the Indian and Burma 
Civil Services. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

1. See pp. 18-9. 

2. This explains why the total of those above the rank of Assistant Secretary 
in 1950 is given as 331 in some Tables and 332 in others. 

3* D* V. Glass, Social Mobility in Britain (1954). 

4. Professor G. D. H. Cole discusses the merits and defects of the standard 
social class groupings in an article in Cahiers Intemationaux de Sociologie, XV 
1954 - 

5 * D. V. Glass, Social Mobility in Britain, pp. 189-94. 

6. Certain very broad comparisons can be drawn between the social origin 
of the British Higher Civil Service in 1939, as shown by our figures, and of 
higher civil servants in the Federal administration of the United States in 
I 94 °- We arc told that there were some 428 such officials at that date, 
father’s occupation being ascertainable in only 180 of these cases (Reinhard 
Bendix, Higher Civil Servants in American Society (1949), p. 26). Of these t8o 
higher civil servants, 10% were the sons of manual workers, or about the 
same proportion as in Britain. Those with fathers in the professions formed 
l«s than 30% of the total; the proportion in Britain was 45%. The biggest 
difference seems to have been in the farming group. About 30% of the 
American officials had fathers who were full-time or part-time farmers; the 
British proportion was less than 2%. Other comparisons are made difficult 
by uncertainties as to the type of people included in the American figures. 

ir ge i neral wilh lhe predominantly rural and small-town origin of 

the Federal administrators is, however, sufficiently clear. 

7. We must, of course, avoid falling into the error of supposing that, if 
educational opportunities were, in theory, equally open to the talented 
chUdren from all social strata, then the father’s-occupation pattern of a Higher 
t-tvil bervice to which access was unrestricted would approximate to that of the 
occupied male population as a whole. Nearly ten years have now passed since 

e 1944 Education Act led to the adoption of a policy of ‘full competition’ 
for grammar school entry. Mrs. Jean Floud, in some very interesting Searches 

whl 5 h arc , to be Published shortly, has studied, inter alia , the 

IrZll SuIr T th u C SO f la ! ° rigin of S ramm *r school pupils in two contrasting 
S* H ndS J hat ne “ hcr in S ° U ' h Wcst Hertfordshire, where manual 

brou K h wher^H ^ S ° mC 65 r % ° f the occu P ied population, nor in Middles- 
more A ^2 °* ** ma " y as 8 5 %> do their children represent 

conditions 0 nhn° ^ ° f ^ cnlry to the & rammar schools even under 

Kcnce tests i/lh CO, J apc . tlllon * Tbcsc facts » of course, reflect the use of intelli- 
int^iK the selection procedure and the social distribution of measured 

here 'gn C the a W* and that cannot be p" 

fZ' r , „ Vh ° le qucstlon ’ see J- F^ud, F. M. Martin and A. H Halsev 
Educational Opportunity and Social Selection in Britain (1955). Y * 
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8. The relationship between type of university attended and social origin is 
not, of course, equally close. The range of social strata from which Oxford and 
Cambridge draw their students is certainly much wider than it used to be. In 
a recent article Mr. Helsby, First Civil Service Commissioner, gives some new 
figures bearing on this point ( Political Quarterly , XXV, p. 331). Of the 52 suc¬ 
cessful candidates in the 1953 open competition for entry to the Administrative 
Class, 12, he tells us, ‘came from working-class homes, 17 from lower middle- 
class homes (small shopkeepers, insurance clerks, primary-school teachers, etc.) 
and 23 from middle-class homes. Of the dozen recruits of working-class origin 
seven were educated at Oxford or Cambridge, and eight got first-class honours 
degrees. When analysed in this way, the figures lend no support to the sugges¬ 
tion that the higher levels of the service tend to be recruited from a particular 
stratum of society. On the contrary, they appear rather to illustrate the extent 
to which university education has now become available to all young people of 
real ability, not least at Oxford and Cambridge, and to suggest that the Com¬ 
mission need not fear that emphasis on university education (e.g. as the criterion 
of eligibility under method 11) will unduly restrict the field of choice.’ Mr. 
Helsby’s own figures, however, when analysed in a slightly different way, do 
not support the view that there has ceased to be any association between social 
origin and type of university attended. For though 58% of the successful work¬ 
ing-class candidates came from Oxford or Cambridge, 79% of all successful 
candidates did so. Of the successful candidates educated at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, only 1 7% were working-class; of those educated elsewhere, no fewer than 
4.5% were working-class. This is very much what we should expect, and con¬ 
firms the evidence in a recent P.E.P. Broadsheet (‘Background of the University 
Student’, 8th November 1954). There it is shown that, amongst male students 
entering ‘Camford’ in 1952-3, only some 10% were the sons of manual workers, 
as against 25% in ‘Rising University College*, 32% in ‘Greentown and 42 / 0 
in ‘Welsh College’. The relative failure of the open competition to attract and 
select candidates from universities other than Oxford and Cambridge is sti , 
therefore, tending to deprive the Administrative Class of recruits from the 

lower social strata. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

1. Sir Algernon West, Contemporary Portraits (1920), and the later editions 
of Men of the Time were also consulted. It was Professor Robson’s idea that a 
study on the lines of the present chapter might usefully be undertaken. 

2. Ridley Commission, 2nd Report, p. 285. 

3. Ibid., p. 292. 

CHAPTER NINE 

1. MacDonnell Commission, Appendix to 1st Report, p. 135. 

2. Hilda Martindalc, Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938, p. 48. 

3. MacDonnell Commission, Appendix to 2nd Report, p. 65. 

4. MacDonnell Commission, 2nd Appendix to 4th Report, p. i 4 2 - 

5. Ibid., p. 367. 

6. Ibid., p. 371. 
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7. MacDonnell Commission, 2nd Appendix to 4th Report , p. 143. 

8. MacDonnell Commission, Appendix to 1st Report, p. 82. 

9. MacDonnell Commission, 2nd Appendix to 4th Report , p. 372. Some 
twenty years later at least one such case did in fact arise; the woman con¬ 
cerned was, however, made of stem stuff, and now holds one of the senior 
posts in the Higher Civil Service. 

10. Though none of these women was described ns Principal Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, two of them had salaries of £1,200, which was the same figure as the 
lower limit of the man’s Principal Assistant Secretary scale. 

11. Tomlin Commission, Evidence, p. 1655. 

12. Hilda Martindale, op. cit., p. 107. 

13. Tomlin Commission, Evidence , p. 467. 

14- The Raven Committee on Women’s Questions, reporting in March 
* 934 - 


15. Hilda Martindale, op. cit., p. 157. 

16. Tomlin Commission, Evidence , p. 1485. 

17. Ibid., pp. 1689-91. 

18. In the Tomlin Commission’s Report (pp. 115-19) agreement is expressed 
with some cases of exclusion and disagreement with others. The general 
PO“cy recommended was ‘a fair field and no favour’. 

19. Public Administration , I, p. 355. 

20. Tomlin Commission, Evidence, p. 7*;. 

21. Ibid., p. 1693, K /0 


22. Still described as Assistant Secretary, though paid a higher salary. 

r . 3 ‘ Uar ? C Evelyn Sharp; subsequently a second woman, Dame Marjorie 
v-kix, rose to this rank (she retired in August 

24. Public Administration, XVI, p. 289. 

25. Political Quarterly, VII, p, 204. 


CHAPTER TEN 

2 Sir sunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions (1933), p. 244. 

3* si f; ard P Br t' y rait ° fa profession <«95 o>. p. «o. p 44 

3 - Sur A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, op. cit., p. 286. 

to have TG * tnQll0ns ln the United States are said, however, 

‘“ward, the 'second class status' of the Federal Admin! 
? RdnwS? Civil Servants in American Society (1949), p., ttt). 

G.-Z a^d ^ * P ‘°P>‘ (‘ 945 ). /c/cs 9 (pp. 

mention of the Ftafbi^on A^iathT' Staff ° rganUa ' ions ' but mak « n » 
8 / at ! am c WallaS ' Men and Ideas (,940), p. , a 8. 

, ^SEtiiSi p -»• 

?' S' E ' Dal '. Higher Civil Service. p. 5 , 
n. Ibid., pp. 29-30. r ° 

*2. Ibid., p. 5 q. 
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13. Rcinhard Bendix, Higher Civil Servants in American Society (1949), p. 47. 

14. Papers, originally printed in 1850, respecting the Emoluments of Persons in the 
Permanent Employment of the Government as compared with those of Persons in the 
Employment of Joint Stock Companies, Bankers, Merchants, etc.: and three Papers 
on the Superannuation Question (1856). The British Museum copy has the Press 
Mark C.T.229(7). 

15. Tomlin Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix VIII. 

16. Parliamentary Papers, 1945-6, XVIII, p. 132. 

17. Chorley Committee, Report (1949), p. 6. 

18. It is worth noting that, within the Administrative Class, financial dis¬ 
crimination against the higher grades began with the cost-of-living bonus 
scheme adopted in 1920, continued with the imposition of the super-cut in 
1921, and had its most recent manifestation in the system of‘pay addition 

introduced in the 1950s. . 

ig. The Extra Duty Allowance (amounting to 8% on the basic scale tor 

Principals) is intended to compensate for having to work more than a 42-hour 


week. 

20. This was stressed in the First Division Association’s evidence before the 
Tomlin Commission. 

21. Times Educational Supplement, 11th April 1 95 2 * 

22. Radio Times, 23rd April 1954. .... , . 

23. Perhaps because he is rather an unexciting figure, believed to lead a 

somewhat uneventful life (hence the choice by R. W. Harris of Not So Humdrum 
as the title of his 1939 autobiography), he has comparatively rare y een 
characterized in fiction. There is, of course, Dickens’ literary attack on the 
Circumlocution Office in Little Dorrit (1857); and Trollope s Sir Gregory 
Hardlines {The Three Clerks, 1857) who was modelled on ffir Chadcs Trevelya^ 
Arnold Bennett’s Mr. Prohack (1922) is a kindly portrait of a senior Treasury 
official, underpaid, hating to be hurried, who inherits a fortune but finds 
impossible to accustom himself to a life of idleness. For * discussion of pubhe 
servants in fiction, see an article by Humbert Wolfe in Public Administration, 

V< 2 4 . 1 Sir Thomas Farrer is said to have been its originator. ‘Why are Govern¬ 
ment clerks like the Fountains in Trafalgar Square? Because they play all d y 
from ten till four’ (Sir Algernon West, Contemporary Portraits (1920), ] P- 3 )■ 

25. See, for instance, G. D. H. Cole, Essays in Social Theory .950 , IPP- 
224-43; H. R. G. Greaves, The Civil Service in the Changing State 0947 ). 
np 46-66; H. J. Laski, introduction to J. P. W. Mallalicu, Passed to You, 
Please (1942); and ‘A Temporary Civil Servant’ in Politico Quar ery. 


pp. 93-6* 

26. A. L. Rowse, The End of an Epoch (1947). P- ,2K 

27. H. E. Dale, The Higher Civil Service, p. 74 - 

28. A. L. Rowse, op. cit., p. 121. 

29. ‘The British Civil Service’ in J. E. McLean, 

University Education 0949 ). P- 1 5 ®* 

30. H. E. Dale, op. cit., pp. 92-6. 

3,. The Times, 24th November 1953. 
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32. B. Monck, How the Civil Service Works (1952), p. 5. 

33. The Reform of the Higher Civil Service (Fabian Society, 1947). 

34. O. R. McGregor in Political Quarterly , XXII (1951), p. 162. 

35. H. Finer, The British Civil Service (revised edition, 1937), p. 94. 

36. Graham Wallas, Men and Ideas (1940), p. 114. 

37. Rowland Egger, ‘A Second View: An American Administrative Class?’ 
in J. E. McLean, The Public Service and University Education (1949), pp. 231—2. 

38. Times Educational Supplement, 14th November 1952. 

39. Barlow Committee, Report (1945), p. 12. 

40. H. J. Laski, quoting an unnamed student, in his introduction to 
J- P* W. Mallalieu, Passed to You, Please (1942), pp. 15-16. 

41. Paul Appleby, ‘An American View of the British Experience’ in J. E. 
McLean, The Public Service and University Education (1949), p. 181. 

42. As industrial units become larger, the difference between the attitude 

of mind of the business executive and the higher civil servant naturally tends 
to become less marked. 


rt 3 '|A' Rowse > The End of an Epoch (1947), p. 121. S. E. Finer (A Primer 
oj Public Administration, 1950, p. 121), speaking of the Chadwicks, the Trevel¬ 
yans, the Stephens and the Morants, says ‘they nagged and drove and beat 
this country along the road of social progress, and everybody remembers 

them with reminiscent gratitude ... but what Cabinet would want a Service 
alive and bursting with them?* 

44. Introduction toj. P. W. Mallalieu, Passed to You , Please (1942), p. 7. 

45. Agenda , III (1944), p. 113. 
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